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PREFACE 


Man has been upon this planet for at least a million years He 
has been able to ivTite for some sexen thousand or eight thousand 
year? Yet^it is less than a centuiy that he has had plentiful 
printing, and the real era of mass communication through the 
press IS only about a*! old as the automobile It had to iiait for 
modem papermakmg machinery and for the development of 
wood-pulp paper m 1840, for a rapid method of printing, made 
possible by the Hoe rotary press in 1845, for rapid t 3 T)esettmg, 
with the Imotj’pe in 1884 and the monotype m 1888 

During a brief period the newspaper stood alone as mass 
pun ej or of new^ Today it has powerful competitors the radio, 
flashing events by spoken word, the newsreel, xery shortly, 
perhaps, telexnsion, bringing actual pictures for visual realization 
of what IS occurring 

Many of us are inclmed to regard the daily paper as a fully 
crystallized medium of communication The truth is, it is only 
somewhat less recent than the motion picture and the radio 
and is also undergomg rapid transformation through advances 
in technolog} 

To hold its own — and xt vnll hold xls own — the newspaper must 
capitabze its strength and compensate its weaknesses It is 
slower than radio, it is le^s vixnd and "actual” than the motion 
picture But it is less exanescent than either of these other 
forms We hear news on the air and it is gone before we digest 
it, we see it m the newsreel and it flashes by before we have had 
time to think it over These fleeting messages command our 
wUenixon bnl eaxmot lemam as a sUmxil’iis to TeflectxoTi For 
aid to reflection we must still turn to the prmted page 

What IS true of news is true of advertising The radio "com 
mercial” captures the listener's ear but cannot put much into 
his mind Howexer, it does get his attention One great 
weakness of the newspaper is that it has lagged as an attention 
getter For that reason it has seen some of its advertisers 
flee to the radio 
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This condition has been made worse by ignorance of display 
in newspaper page makeup and by failure to coordinate the news- 
paper’s editonal and commercial functions By this we do not 
mean to suggest an editonal policy dictated by the advertising 
department, but newspaper planning which ensures maximum 
attention for news articles and for advertismg alike In the 
single generation in which they have served the masses, news- 
papers have conditioned milhons to be “frontpage readers,” 
with only a small percentile who open the paper up and a still 
smaller number who see anything placed below the fold 

As every advertising specialist knows the printed page must 
have more than thought content It must have visual impact 
if it IS to catch the reader’s eye, hold his attention, and direct 
his interest from one item to another 
Technology, which challenged the newspaper wuth radio and 
motion pictures, has recently proved its ally It has developed 
photography and wirephoto, making possible the transmission 
of photographic news coverage almost as rapidly as word cover- 
age It has speeded up and immensely improved the photo- 
engraver’s art and is opening up new possibilities at the present 
time through the improvement of stereotyping and pnntmg 
and the perfecting of color photography and color engraving 
Widespread use of newsphotos will eventually oblige all news- 
papers to abandon old fashioned notions of "page spotting” 
by means of headline type, for modem page treatments w hich 
combine the visual units of which the page is composed — 
headlines, body type, photos, and, on inside pages, advertising 
■ — into treatments which are dynamic and effective There is 
nothmg particularly difficult about modern page treatment, but 
it does imply more than improved typography 
It IS a cunous phenomenon that many newspaper editors who 
would not dnve anything short of the latest streamlmed auto- 
mobile are stubbornly running newspapers reminiscent of the 
earfy American one-horse shay They say their pubhc does not 
like change But this pubhc which does not hke change is 
increasmgly getting its newrs, its entertainment, and its mer- 
chandising advice through mediums which advance and change 
rapidly 

Specialists are mchned to beheve that all newspapers will 
change greatly in the next decade It is the purpose of this book 
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to pro\nde a broad base of knowledge with which that change 
can be implemented Though the text embraces a variety 
of well-established skills, it represents a new and modern approach 
to newspaper planning and production It was wntten to meet 
the growing need of newspaper workers and journalism schools 
for coun'sel m the practical applications of the graphic arts to 
their special field 

The contents of the book repre'^ent the results of a great deal of 
experimental work earned on at one time bj a small group on 
the aslungton Post members of c\crj department of the 
newspaper, who helped m seeking better methods of presenting 
and coordinating reading matter, new'sphotos, and advertising 
Special credit is due AVilham E Becker, mechanical supenn 
tendent, Samuel F Perkins, J Walter Oden, and Frankljm L 
Offutt of the art department, John Caswell, cngra\er, Hugh 
Miller, chief photographer, and Louis Johrden, photographer 
(now chief photographer for ^kssociatcd Press Photographic and 
Wirephoto Semco for the United States), Harold Rhodenbaugh, 
artist and photographer (now rotogra%’ure editor of the Louis\ illo 
Conner Jotumal), and D J Greenwald, printer Fortheequip 
ment specifications m Chap VIII, the authors arc indebted to 
Louis Johrden 

The authors likewise extend tbeir thanks to Dr George 
Gallup, head of the Gallup Poll, Professor Herbert Brucker of 
Columbia University School of Joumahsm, Augustm Jay 
Powers, president of Powers Engraving, New York, and 
James Chankaban of the «!ame firm, Alco-Gravmre Company, 
New York, Wilbar Photo-Engraving Company, Inc , New York, 
James Wnght Brown, Jr , of Editor and Publisher, Esquire 
Features, Inc , Chicago, Bes'^ie ICramer and Albert L Tucker of 
A L Sauls Planograpli Cd , Washington, D C , The Associated 
Preas, and many newspapers 

Laura Vitrai, 
John Mills Jr 
Roscoe Ellard 

September 1939 
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SIGXmC.A^CE OF NEWS FHoroGUvnu 

PREMFW QVlKlll? 

Is todiT''* fiux ef itevrt yai-tutvs t cvn«^».« ti> * U-ws UUrstt ‘ 

TT>ir!< *<* 

Is U tm*' tfcit tsdio butktms aiut a if ttUvwiii bul 
DCTTspapt'^ to accentuate photottaphj' — emi'twKi-t whuh biRiu 
with wire-tran'-mitted pictures oi Jauuarx I, ISk'Jf 
Ideas cf great thiakee* — \n tetle ■« eathaeus JamC'^ a pnii.matuiu, 
Bergson's creatu’e evolution— filter throukh iieu-ijvHHP* radio, auil 
converaation to nc'vspiipKr rcad«n nho never rend i Imp of Vrintoths 
Jame*. or Bvriron himiNrij, stn imlmmg wna an enKmeiruiK 
principle for reducing ait resistance aa euTl> a-* 1^7^ 1 1, m jH'imhr 

parlance, itBaeomp.iriti\il> ni'v term Miviitpfuajdcnlifv atnam* 
lining with «pecil ami the motorcar and anlututuml domi^vt Ihftt 
became widespread onl> aWut ten vcira ngi' thd atnamlimd 
newa, then— picture reivortmg— adapt itsilf from an old prmclpli* 
m response to a basic chamctenstio of our mmli n\ w av of UfcT 
Is picture reporting a lUinand of coinphciited Uviiig nilnui's 
extended lionton« and man’s btoademal thoughts and IntenstH uldih 
now encompass tlu. whole eirtht 

IMth hundnds of photi graphs flowing Into lUMspipi r olhi is i luli 
da\ bj wire, mad and messenger, whin an piiUishirs to turn for 
trained, picture-conscious men ami worn* nT * 

Indeed, of what does such training and coiiad nisniMs connirtl? 

T he modem newspaper is like an tnormtnis liourglana which 
draws its mntcnnlsfrom the fnreorm rs of the tmht iso, pitHHi m 
them through the "bottJoneck” of a chadhiK, and nffttlora thorn 
to people of every degree of intdhgcncc and tiistn 
Not long ago the product tlio luwspaptr distrllmtdl (ojiHlrttcd 
almost entirely of word picturen of tlui wfiild in notion Any 
record other than the tcHtimony of words was n gnnh <1 ns a ( on* 
cession to less hlernto rtadtm Ihis false viewpoint Iiiih bun 
rapidly swept aw-ay Edilora have eonin to hoo ikiwh pletiiroi, 
not merely as a means of siipphmtnling HtoruH with lllnHtraKvo 
ornament but, further, for what they are the moat prr oIho, t ro- 
nomical, and cfTectivc reporting of human evenla that the ri Ih 
3 
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It once took columns of "skillful minting to descnbe the gaiety 
and elegance of a social occasion, the misery and suffenng entailed 
by a foreign war, the srv-ift beauty of a sports combat Now a few 

inches of halftone on ordinary newsprint tell us the story 
Nen'spaper executives, many of whom still regard joumaltsm 
as uniquely a writing profession and photography as an un%\cl- 
come interloper m the field, are apt to believe they ha\e been 
forced to the more pictonal presentation of the news by the 
competition of radio reporting, mth television m the offing, and 
of the newsreels 

The truth goes much deeper The de\eIopment of modem 
photographic and engraving processes might not ha^ e been so 
rapid and so amazing if what they had to offer had not so well 
answered the demand of the modern mind for a quality best 
described as "mstantaneousness ” 

As living has become more complex, as tbo boundanes of com- 
mumcation have been pushed farther and farther out, until ci ery 
man’s thoughts and interests encompassed the entire earth, the 
mental and emotional reaction has been one of stnpping nw ay all 
that was superfluous and cumbersome, m order to arrive at 
essential things as rapidly as possible 
In the arts, m arcbtecture, and m the applied arts, this speed 
or “punsm” of the modem mind has resulted in forms which the 
artist 13 apt to call “elemental” and which the everyday man 
dubs “streamlimng ” The word is a graphic one and has come 
to be applied to everything from a skyscraper or an automobile 
to the latest forms of layout for the newspaper front page 
Perhaps the most streamlined of all is modern thought itself It 
has cast off all the curlicues of olden days and insists on arriving 
at beauty, at fact, and at knowledge bj the shortest route 
That IS the surest reason why picture reportmg, the "instan- 
taneous” route to realization of the world’s ev ents, has succeeded 
m pushing column after column of mere words out of the daily 
•papCT So muvrta’dly ’nas ttie transition taXen place that it may 
be said to have happened m spite of the reluctance and opposi- 
tion of men of the old newspaper school, rather than with their 
cooperation 

The newspaper has been impelled to try out new methods of 
holding Its readers as it saw those readers turning for what thej 
really wanted to the radio, to the motion picture, and, still more 
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recently, to the picture magazines The radio news broadcast, m 
terse, dramatic streamlining, whisked its hstener to the hot spots 
of the globe and told him precisely what was occurring there 
Often the vital Hen's it brought him seemed lost m dreary column 
on column of gray newspaper t3rpe Lacking hours to spend 
ponng over fine wntmg, he ought not have got the complete 
picture at all And the radio did more than this for him It 
brought him “flash” bulletins on big events long before any 
pnnted newspaper could reach him Of course what the news 
broadcast very seldom did was to give him all the news Its 
rapid fire method hit only the high spots It created in his mind 
a sort of news skeleton, which he could fill m later with the reading 
of a thorough newspaper account 

Yet even this job of elaborating the news was not to remain the 
newspaper’s sole province The newsreel, following hard on the 
heels of the broadcast, often gav e a kind of elaboration that w as 
swift, detailed, and highly digestible by modems 
There used to be much talk about the newspaper being 
“doomed” as an institution As a matter of fact it has never 
been doomed except in proportion to its inability to adapt itself 
to a changing function Now, after years of obstinate resistance 
the journalism profession is waking up to the fact that it has lost 
certain things and gained others, that it has still a tremendous 
role to plaj and unlimited means for f ulfillin g its opportunity 
The newspaper will never again be the^rsf source of news to its 
intelligent reader He knows how to find news faster than 
through its columns He knows how to realise world events more 
deeply and fullj than through its pictures He knows what is 
liappenmg the instant it happens, and later he can hear statesmen 
talk, happy people laugh, and injured people groan if he will, as 
the very w orld itself passes in swift action before his eyes 

"When the thoughtful man turns from the=e streamlined but 
ev anescent forms of new s commumcation, he still w ants an organ 
of record, analysis, summary, in order to make his conception of 
news accurate and complete But he wants this record to be 
streamhned too — terse, colorful wntmg, news photography that 
does a reporting job, and page layout that serv es as a swift guide 
to his eye and mind, not jumbled disorder of reading text and 
halftones The modem newspaper must meet thc=e demands 
Often It does not do so because the problem itself is not clearly 
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understood Many editors still regard news pictures as illustra- 
tion rather than as reporting and streamline presentation as a 
matter only of improved typography 

The organiration of the nefwspaper for its function of writing 
the nens is traditional The raw matenal for the stones which 
fill Its columns pours int6 its office through a network of Ber\uces 
extending throughout the world Fact gathering is performed 
by highly trained specialists, and highly trained wnters and 
enters handle the matenal after it arrives 

Consider for a moment the aspect the average newspaper office 
presents from the standpoint of the written news In the city 
room local news gatherers and rewrite men, directed by the city 
editor and his assistants, are busily putting on paper the results 
of the har\esting of the local field From the telegraph room 
come the noi«e and clatter of the automatic teletype machines 
exuding endless ribbons of copy The telephones jangle as those 
still m the field — pohee reporters, staff reporters feature writers, 
suburban news gatherers — clamor for their place m the editions 
Sports wnters arc pounding out their impressions of the big fight 
or the baseball game a “society” staff is describing the gowns 
worn at reception or wedding or cocktail party, editorial wnters 
and special wnters and cntics and columnists of every sort are 
doing their per'ional impressions and interpretations of the news 
To view all this one might be inclined to think that words were 
the newspaper’s unique product Perhaps such an office has only 
one or two photographers and no real orgamzation for the 
pictorial reporting and editing of the day’s events Yet a glance 
at the pnnted paper may «how that halftone illustrations occupy 
a fair amount of valuable space m its columns 
On many newspapers today, picture news gathering is still 
regarded as incidental The daily is illustrated with mats sent 
bj the press, associations and syndicates The Sunday paper 
giv es half its column space to dull cabinet photographs sent m by 
subsenbers, each of which has interest for only a small group of 
readers Owing to an absence of layout, the pictures published, 
far from adequately illustrating the stones, may serve as a 
distracting element 

Chaotic conditions in respect to pictonal reporting prevail m 
many offices, but not in all Today the press associations are 
picture-conscious Machinery for gathenng and distnbuting 
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ncwsphotos from these great agencies of news is as highly organ 
ized as that for tiie distribution of copy The flow of pictures 
mto the iverage nenspaper office i.eeps pace with the floir of 
words Pictures are taken and flashed across the continent in 
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Fio 1 — fnewsphotos eompele for space with news stox es Often the p cture 
wins because it compre see much drama into 1 ttle apace as when th s prom nent 
woman greeted Mrs lioo evelt and the late Jane Addoms with a kiss 

less time than used to be required to get them from a few blocks 
awa> — pictures of war abroad and labor wars at home, pictures 
of disasters and floods and heroic deeds and scientific achie\e- 
ments and momentous happenings among the humble and the 
great, pictures of Hollywood doings and seaside camnals and 
winter sports, pictures of hunt meets and pnze fights and baseball 
matches the whole panorama of our manj sided h\es 
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Such material is highly competitive with the iv ord reporting of 
similar news Header column space m the newspaper is governed 
pretty stnctly by the amount of advertising linage Unless 
advertising expands, the editor must keep his paper donn to 
reasonable size If pictures are used, reading matter must be 
displaced (Fig 1) 

The editor or publisher, finding his paper swinging slowly but 
surely into step with the demand for pictonal new s coverage, may 
wonder whether an organization built to serve only as a wnting 
machine is not antiquated today He may find on inquiry that 
none of his desk men is picture-conscious, that his reporters are 
all of a purely wmting turn of mind, that no member of his staff is 
ah\ e to the very urgent fact that the success of the paper must be 
grounded on a better knowledge of photography, engraving and 
reproduction processes, and the graphic arts 

If he IS wise, he will remodel his organization to take care of the 
pictonal phases of journalism He will expect of his editonal 
staff that they reeducate themselves in the new techniques And 
he ivill turn to the journalism schools for graduates who ha\e 
tcchmcal training as well as wnting ability and who are possessed 
of a sense of the modern values in newspaper production 

A APPLICATION EXERCISES 

1 Clip from a newspaper published within the last ten days a picture 
which reports news instead of merely illustrating or ornamenting a news 
story Write a news story telling the facta which seem to you immediately 
clear from this picture and from its overlme and underline Make your 
story terse and vivid, trying to give the reader with words as much of the 
picture’s imagery, action, personality, and color as you can 

2 Assuming that forty words will occupy one column inch, compute the 
column mches which would be required to replace in type the color, news, 
and interest of this picture 

3 Be prepared to discuss m class the comparative reading time, interest, 
and vividness m the copy you have prepared and the picture selected 
Evaluate the “mstantsneousness" of the picture 

4 Clip and mount on separate sheets of copy paper two pictures which 
merely illustrate or ornament news On the margin of the mountmg, note 
briefly (a) how the picture merely ornaments or merely illustrates the news to 
which It pertdms, (b) what sort of news picture might have been reasonably 
practical for the paper to have published to report this news 

5 Clip and mount, as for Exercise 4, four pictures which you consider 
good examples of picture reporting Note on the margin bnef but specific 
reasons w hj you consider these pictures good examples 
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B CHAPTER ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 

Be prepared to discuss orally 

1 What complexities and extended facilities for communication ha%e 
brought s reader demand for streamlining of irhat meets eje and mind m 
the newspaper? 

2 Precisely what does “streamlinmg” mean? 

3 What characteristic in human nature leads some older nenspaper men 
to consider news photography as an interloper and a concession to super- 
ficial readers'^ 

4. What, if an} thing, do you feel that the nensree] and news broadcast 
give that reader interrat demands? If jou think somethmg is lacking m 
the news portrajal by mQ%’ie and radio, would tele^nsion satisfy the lack? 
Justify your answer 

5 Most of the great newspaper properties of America were built to out 
standing success not exclusive!} bj improvuig on the old journalistic tech 
mques, but bv sensing new reader demands and new clienteles which less 
acute unagmatioQS of competitors bad failed to discern Thus, the natural 
history of Amencan joumahsoa may be more re^'caluig than its chronological 
history II ith this in mmd, discuss new emphases m modem life and new 
competitors for reader interest which face newspaper publishers today 
Discuss this point of vien m connection with the prophecy that the “news- 
paper 18 doomed b} developments in radio and movie “ 

6 Discuss the news a alue of cabmet photographs 

7 What governs the number of pages a newspaper pnnts? How does 
this space-detennmmg factor mfluence the news quality and demand for 
reproducibility in pictures, with press associations picture-conscious and the 
flow of pictures into newspaper offices greatly increased? 

8 How in general will a wise publisher meet this mcreased and increasing 
availability of pictures? 



Chapter II 

PICTURE EDITING 


PREVIEW QUERIES 

When progressive demand for speed put steel bridges across vast 
nvers to compete with ferryboats, smart investors reorgamred their 
stock schedules Those who did not, sank m the gap of change 
What reorganising procedures are newspapers today using to span 
the flow of pictures from all comers of city, nation, and isorld? 

Have news and city editors taken on e\tra loads mth the advent of 
picture emphasis, or have several new jobs come into editorial rooms 
through the shutter of reporting cameras? 

What combinations of new picture jobs can efficiently be managed 
on smaller papers which cannot afford as many photography execu- 
tives as the metropolitan journal? 

Where do newspapers get picturca which their staff photographers 
cannot take, their regular syndicates do not furnish, and which free- 
lance contributors do not send them? 

How does w ire transmission of photographs w ork? 

Major floods last longer than spot news shots of rising water, sub- 
merged buildings, and collapsed bridges can hold major interest. 
What sort of pictures retam interest after the edge is gone from photo- 
graphs of property damage? 

How do newspapers transmit wire photographs from distant news 
scenes m w eather m which it is impossible to fly the prints to the usual 
pomts of distnbution? 

AS pictorial news coverage has taken its place beside word 
.l\ coverage of events, it has forced, many changes in the 
organization of the newspaper staff. The smaller papers hate 
put cameras in the hands of their reporters, supplementing this 

oS picture reportiag mth tbe mwi: a/ cue or more evpert etajf 
photographers whenever this was possible. The larger papers 
have developed an organization for taking news and feature 
pictures and for editing, routing to the proper departments, and 
utilizing fully the stream of pictures that come in daily from the 
news associations and through other channels. Such an organiza- 
tion parallels the news and feature departments of the paper and 
cooperates wth these at every point The size and needs of the 
10 
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indmdual ne'nspaper must determine just how important its 
pjctonal staff shall be, but even the newspaper nhich does not 
employ a single photographer can Icam something from the 
procedure now followed on many of the larger sheets 

Just as the city editor directs the reporters whose work is to cull 
the nens from the local field, so, on the metropolitan, newspaper, 
the studio head directs the staff of cameramen, who cover the 
new pictonallj In the days when few pictures w ere used, these 
cameramen w ere assigned from the city desk They still are on 
the smaller papers, but wide use of pictures in all the departments 
of the paper has todaj made such a system impracticable on the 
big dailies It insured prompt action on big news stories, per 
hap-i, but it did not pro\ ide adequately for co\ erage of pictorial 
feature assignments, for gathering of pictures for Sunday roto and 
magazine pages, «iocicty, and sports, and for the needs of the 
adiertismg department 

Greater pressure on the newspaper’s photographic staff brought 
a directing head of the studio, a roan who, like the city editor 
kept his regular assignment sheet and knew w here each of his men 
could be located at any time Many studios, in addition to the 
record of assignments, now use a wall map of the city, ivith 
colored pins showing the spot w here each man is w orkmg The 
photographer calls in after finishing each assignment and before 
he starts back to the office He may be able to catch a big news 
‘'tory that has just broken, before a photographer sent out from 
the studio could reach the scene In a big studio of this sort, one 
man at least is kept in the office at all times to do dei eloping and 
printing, and motorcycle messengers are often used to ru^h plates 
or films m from the cameramen m the field and fresh supplies out 
to them 

The studio executne, with proper planning is m a position to 
get spot new s pictures w ith great speed and to utilize the ser\ ices 
of Ills men to greatest advantage He will keep a “future book” 
or file m which he records a wide variety of assignments w Inch 
can or must be made requests from the editors of the various 
departments for feature pictures or coverage of special events, a 
hst of houses which must be photographed for the Sunday real 
estate section, conventions, club events, and sports e\ents with 
the date and hour and place where they will occur A card file 
arranged by dates will provide him each morning with a view of 
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the pictorial coverage other than spot news, which his newspaper 
requires for that day The future file of the studio, m addition 
to its cards arranged by dates, will contain a section of suggested 
feature assignments and picture continuities for the rotogravure 
or for other sections of the daily or Sunday paper It is easy to 
jot an idea down on a card as it occurs and file it away for future 
coverage Such ideas when kept on tap save much valuable 
time 

Spot news of course must be handled as it occurs, and the 
better organized the photographic studio is the faster the head u ill 
be able to get his men into action on a big news break He need 
not keep his men in idleness in the studio, waiting for something 
to happen By training them to keep in constant touch, he will 
have them on call at any time The cameraman in such a well- 
planned studio does not travel to a far distant corner of the city 
to get a picture for iihich there is no urgent need, returning sev- 
eral hours later with that one shot or handful of shots Instead, 
he starts out from the studio in the mormng with a day’s route 
carefully laid out for him and gathers as he proceeds pictures that 
are needed for many parts of the paper If a big news story 
breaks, he abandons this routine coverage and hurries to the 
scene Frequent calls to the studio insure his being available for 
spot news Smaller cameras, utilizing film instead of plates 
and replacing the old cumbersome equipment of the news 
cameraman, have of course made this sort of procedure more 
practical 

On the large daily with an important photographic staff, the 
city editor’s responsibility for pictures consists m notifying 
the studio head immediately when a news story breaks The 
cameraman may call at the city desk on his way out or may 
telephone the city desk for further information concerning the 
story to which he is assigned He may accompany a reporter, 
but he takes his actual orders from the head of the studio, who is 
himself a “city editor for pictures ” Dissatisfaction over a news 
assignment accidentally “muffed” may cause a city editor to 
attempt to assume authonty over the cameramen, but where the 
paper is large he cannot direct the photographic staff efficiently 

So far we have talked only of local picture coverage As the 
use of pictures extends to eveiy page of the paper, and the picture 
material streams m from such agencies as The Associated Press, 
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Acme, Wide World Photos, and other services taking pictures 
around the globe, the newspaper making wide use of such facili- 
ties may still further expand its organization 

Most large papers have a picture desk or art desk located in the 
city room, where pictures for each edition of the paper are 
dehvered from the photo studio and from the servnces The man 
who operates this desk is in close touch with the city and manag- 
ing editors as well as with the studio head, and, as soon as the 
editor has made his selection, he scales the pictures to their 
proper sizes and sends them through the art department with 
whatever instructions are necessary regarding retouching and 
engraving His work often has to be done with great speed, and, 
as he 13 the one person in the city room who is closest to the 
pictures and to the news which they represent, he is usually the 
one best fitted to write the captions 

The picture desk on most newspapers was until recently merely 
a part of the city-room machmery, and its function was only that 
of scaling and otherwise prepanng the photographs that were to 
be used for daily stones When these spot news pictures had 
been handled, there remamed an ever increasing number of shots 
'* which went into the discard but which could have proved useful 
for other parts of the paper, the women’s pages, the Sunday 
magazine, the advertising department, and others Some 
system had to be devised insunng better distnbution and use of 
the photographs for which the newspaper was paying 

The Pictuhe Editor 

Thus there has come into existence on many new spapers a new 
executive the picture editor (Fig 2) The picture editor’s con- 
cern IS to provide art for all departments of the paper, starting 
with the daily news pages He has supervisory authority over 
the photographic studio and over the picture desk He cooper- 
ates wnth the city editor, the woman’s page editor, the sports 
editor, the Sunday editor, and many others, offering suggestions 
for improvnng their pages and their layouts, and securing the 
pictures thej need, either by sdection from those on hand or 
from the newspaper morgue, or by special assignment to the 
photographic studio or to an outside photographer or service 
A picture editor’s purpose is to improv c the appearance of the 
paper, and he can often accomplish this with great economy 
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simply by being in a position to see the pictorial needs of the 
paper as a whole and to plan for them 

Of course he never loses sight of the fact that news is the back- 
bone of the paper He is above everything a news editor for 
pictures He watches the big stones that arc breaking locall j ind 



PhatO by Harold Rkodtnbaush 


Fio 2 — The ed tor handl ng pictures cooperates *ith all departments of the 
newspaper d reel ng the da ]y flow of newsphotos into the proper channels 

those that are flashing over the wares from distant points and 
makes «uro that pictonal coverage is keeping pace wath word 
coverage and that his paper is ready with important pictures on 
the deadhnes A picture scoop by a rival paper can be an 
important thing nowadays So his resources are often taved to 
the utmost to get the pictures in in double-quick time 

Though pnmanly concerned with news shots, the picture editor 
watches the stream of incoming photographs for all sorts of other 
things He spots a picture of a local man who has won a bridge 
tournament in another aty and routes it through to the bridge 
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editor He buys a photograph of a ^lomau's club banquet 
submitted to him by a local free-lance photographer or studio, 
because he knows that the newspaper’s own cameramen did not 
cover this event and that the Sunday club column needs just such 
a shot He sorts out the sports pictures sent m by the picture 
services and rushes them to the sports editor before they have 
had a chance to grow stale Without his efforts, much valuable 
material would be w'asted and the pag^ of the newspaper would 
be more dull than they need be 

Many newspapers now cover world events in a daily picture 
page The picture editor makes the selection for this and assign- 
ments where these are necessary The page is usually laid out at 
the picture desk or in the art department under his supervision 
He may write the captions for it and later make it up in the 
composmg room 

All this may sound like an important organization for handling 
new’sphotos Needless to say, m many offices no such elaborate 
plan is needed, and se\ eral of the jobs here desenbed may be 
combined into one 

The first and easiest combination is probably that which 
retains the post of picture editor but requires him to operate tho 
citj-room art desk himself On a still smaller paper, he also 
becomes the head of the studio In this setup he assigns the 
cameramen, prepares and scales the pictures for the daily and 
puts them through the art department, and likewise helps to plan 
feature pictures and layouts for the special sections and the 
Sunday paper If facilities arc still more restricted, he may bo 
required to do the retouching, on papers which do not employ a 
regular art-department staff He then does all the physical w ork 
of scaling the pictures, making layoute, writing captions, and 
‘seeing that the pictorial copy is properly handled by the engraving 
plant 

The picture editor’s post, whether the paper bo large or small, is 
an important one It requires a man with keen news sense 
writing ability, knowledge of photography and engraving, and 
much of the technical skill of the art-department worker Ho is 
the liaison officer for many departments and the center of 
pictorial reporting for tho newspaper 

But what of the paper which has practicallj no photographic 
facilitie‘», jet which still u«e3 pictures? There ar^ many news- 
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papers which employ only one or t^o photographers, and many 
others which have no professional photographers at all These 
papers receive pictures from the press associations, they may hav e 
reporters v ho do double duty as cameramen, and they probably 
use as well a great many photographs of local citizens and events, 
subimtted to the editors either by the readers themselves or by 
professional photographers in the town 

Often the handling of pictures on such newspapers is very badly 
managed and as a result editorial workers come to regard the 
photographs published in the paper as havang little importance 
A survey of the column space these pictures occupy and the reader 
interest they arouse — or fail to arouse — may convince the editor 
that the white space is being poorly utilized 

In learning from the metropolitan newspapers the editor must 
remember one thing most of the functions of the studio head, the 
art-desk man, and the picture editor must somehow or other bo 
filled if the appearance of the pages is to be improved However, 
he may not create any of these posts, the managing editor may 
supervise the picture situation himself He will plan better art 
for the various parts of the paper, make as'signmcnts or sugges- 
tions to the reporters who use cameras, arrange with local photo- 
graphers to bring in pictures of a more lively and interesting sort 
than formerly, sort over daily the photos from the press associa- 
tion services, educate the other members of the editorial staff to 
be picture-conscious, and thus, in many directions, take the 
picture problem lu hand 

Or he may employ a picture editor-photographer, who will 
fulfill all these functions and take some local pictures as well 

Or he may make a member of the editorial staff who is picture- 
minded responsible for the whole picture situation, under his own 
close supervision, while relying on his reporters who use cameras 
for local news coverage 

Many plans are possible, but one step seems advisable Central- 
ize the handhng of pictures on the paper as far as possible The 
editor of each section will wish to handle and select the photo- 
graphs for his pages, and he should do so whenever he can show 
results, but all departments need the cooperation of one person to 
help them to secure pictures from outside sources, from the 
services, and from the cameramen on the paper 
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The city editor may be able to handle the whole picture situa- 
tion for the ne\\ spaper feucce^sfully and often is required to do so 
But he is'not apt to see the problem as any except one of gettmg 
photographs for the biggest news stones He can hardly be 
expected to apply imtiative to the task of getting better art for the 
Sunday society section or the sports pages, for instance Obvi- 
ousl> this means enlarging his work outside the useful boundanes 
his position imphes 

Unle'-s the managing editor performs the function of picture 
editor himself, he should assign it to someone who mil work 
clo'^ely with the citj desk on news coverage but who will know 
that his duties touch all departments of the paper 

Sources op Newsphotos 

Such a man will not only distnbute wisely all pictures arriving 
through the normal channels but will be famihar with all possible 
sources of pictures, «o that he can secure whateier is needed 
promptly at any time 

Roughly classified, these picture sources are as follows 

Newspaper cameramen 
local commercial and portrait studios 
Local amateur photographers 
Newsphoto services, which supplj 
Photos bj mail semce 
W irephotos 
Picture mat service 
Picture agencies, wluch specialize in 
Feature pictures 
Historical pictures 
Foreign pictures 

Professional free lance photographers 
Taking pictures on order 
Specializing m certain clashes of pictures 
Professional color photographers 
National advertising agencies, which can furnish 
Travel pictures 
Industrial pictures 

Fasluon pictures, and many other special subjects 
Publicitj pictures from 

HoUjTvood studioi) and their eastern rcpre«entatives 
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Radio broadcasting companies 
Airlines 

Chambers of commerce, which will furnish 
Scenic views of their munieipahty and region 
United States Government departments 

Army and Navy departments have huge picture files 
Other departments can fumidi pictures on scientific subjects, bird and 
ammal life, housing farm conditions, soil conservation, engineenng 
projects, etc 
Public hbrary 

Pictures m books can be photographed 
Picture collection 
Newspaper s morgue 

Pictures from all sources have been classified and filed here 
Other newspapers 

Local and out-of town papers often consent to sell pictures 
News and picture magaaines which 
May resell special feature pictures which they pubbshed exclusively 
Art galleries and museums which 
Furmsh free or sell photos of paintmgs on exhibition 
Foreign chambers of commerce m New York, which 
Give or sell many feature pictures showing activities of all natures m 
various lands — French Chamber of Commerce for France, Aratorg 
for Russia, etc 

Corporations industries, railroads, etc , which 
Can be written to directly for pictures they may have, on such 
subjects as auto manufacture, steelwork, lumbering, etc 

In connection w ith these picture sources, the student will find a 
list of addresses of semces, agencies, and photographers in the 
Editor and Publisher Year Book, but this should be considered 
merely as suggestive The picture editor should build up his owti 
card file of picture source he may need to call upon, with notes 
on the type of photos each can supply 

WiREPHOTOS 

We have mentioned a number of important sources of news- 
photos and feature pictures, to which the picture editor will have 
recourse at vanous times to fill the needs of the many departments 
of his paper Undoubtedly the greatest sources of news m 
picture form are today and will continue to be the organizations 
which service photos by wire Ihe modern techmcal advance 
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^hich has made it possible for pictures of ne\Ns c\cnts to flash 
across the ^nres with the same speed as \crbal messages from one 
side of the continent to the other, has counted for more than any 
other single factor in making photographic news reporting 
practical 

The sjstem was perfected by engineers of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories of New York, and rvas first put into operation by 
The Associated Bresson January 1,1935 for the sending of a daily 
picture service by vvire This service toda> maintains a regular 
network covenng 10 000 miles of \nre and deliv ers to newspapers 
in its organization pictures of outstanding news events within a 
few hours after thej occur Portable photo-sending machines 
using ordinarj telephone wire for transmissions hav e been used 
consistently now since the spring of 1936, and portable receiv ing 
seta since August, 1937, pnncipally b> newsphoto services and 
more frequcntlj of hto bj individual newspapers The news- 
papers must lease their machines from one of the s> stems main- 
tained by newsphoto services Bj means of thc-o machines 
newspapers in large cities or covenng a large area can now tele- 
phone their ow n pictures into the office from the outl>nng distncts 

Most of these portable machines will send a 7 by 9 print from 
which a 7 by 9 negative is received One newsphoto senice, 
how ever, uses a portable machine w Inch sends a 4 by 5 pnnt w hich 
IS enlarged during transmission so that an 8 by 10 negative is 
received These machines have proved themselves invaluable m 
w eathcr where it w ould be impossible to fly pnnts or negativ es to 
points of distnbution or m obtaining pnnts from inaccessible 
areas 


How WiREriioTO Works 

Frank B Noyes, president of The Associated Press, said of 
wirephoto at the time of its inauguration that it was "perhaps the 
most important development m journalism since the first news 
dispatch was sent ov era telegraph wire m 1846 ' And he added 

A dream cherished by newspapers for many years is realized Story 
and picture travel side by side over the wires and into the pages of the 
daily newspaper Wirephotos join the pnnted word to tell the news 
more rapidly more graphically more completely and with the honesty 
and fairness of the camera 
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To understand how wircphoto works, one must forget that a 
photograph represents a scene or image of real life and sec it 
instead as a surface with varying tone values If this surface 
i\ere di\ided up into thousands of tiny squares, each square 
would reflect a measurable degree of light Each minute square, 
if the light it reflected were converted into an electric impulse, 
could travel as an independent message across the iMres to a 
distant point If on arrival it were reconverted into light which 
caused an exposure on a negative, it would reproduce its original 
toiie value If the thousands of tiny squares into which the 
original surface had been divided were thus transmitted m 
regular sequence, causing exposures m the same order on the 
negative at the receiving end, a complete negative of the original 
would be obtained 

That, m a general w ay, is the idea behind inrephoto A beam 
of light Hoo square stnkes the upper left-hand comer of the 
newephoto pnnt that is to be transmitted and is reflected from 
the tmy square on the picture to a photoelectnc cell The tone 
value of that particular square of the picture will determine how 
much light IS reflected, dark tones reflecting little, lighter tones 
more 

The photoelectnc cell is able to convert light into electncity, 
which IS transmitted by wire If a small amount of light is 
reflected to the cell it is converted mto a weak current, while a 
larger amount of light results in a strong current The strength 
of the current will m every case, then, be proportionate to the 
tone value of the square from which the light was reflected 

When the electncal impulse from the first little square arn\ es 
at the receiving end, it operates a shutter which opens to a width 
proportionate to the strength of the current The opening of this 
shutter exposes the portion of the receiving negative which corre 
sponds to the square being transmitted If the current is strong, 
it will open the shutter for a full exposure, if weak, it will permit 
less light to strike the negative On any particular square of the 
negative the exposure ivill reproduce the value of tone of the orig- 
inal square 

As soon as the first square has been registered, a second follows, 
until the whole receiving negative has been exposed in varying 
degrees over its entire surface The negative can then be 
developed and printed to obtain a pnnt exactly like the original 
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In the actual transmission of a wirephoto, the onginal picture 
and the recemng negative are placed on revolving cylinders, 
perfectly synchromzed m their motion These cylinders revolve 
at a speed of 100 re\ olutions per minute, so that the light beam 
travels rapidly o^ er the surface of the onginal m spiral fashion, 
transmitting one tiny square after another to the photoelectnc 
cell, thence o\ er the i\ire to be recorded on the negatn e at the 
other end Eleven square inches of a photograph are transmitted 
in one minute 

In each of the cities^here it maintains a permanent warephoto 
station, The Associated Press has an equipment room wth a 
«!pecial poi\ er plant Each cit j is equipped viath a sending and 
recemng apparatus, ivnth a “bay ’ or smtchboard for each This 
bay contains a talking circuit by means of which the men in 
charge at all the different points of the national network can 
engage m conversation, talk over the nevvsphotos each has to 
transmit, and determine which pictures should take precedence 
Finally a signal from the control station in New York serves as a 
warning that transmission is about to begin A few seconds later 
a button is pressed on the sending machine, which instantly starts 
all the receivers in the network 

The receivmg machine m every station is loaded with a nega- 
tive which can receive any size picture up to 11 by 17 in This 
negatn e is fastened around the cylinder in a lightproof container 
and is exposed to light from a lamp focused through an aperture 
or shutter Hoo wide, which remains nearly closed when the 
area of the onginal being transnutted is very dark, but opens 
wade when the area in transmission is very light 

The dev elopment of the portable wirephoto sending and receiv- 
ing sets almost immediately doubled the field of this method of 
picture reporting and is rapidly making it available in every 
comer of the nation, however remote Both the portable 
transmitter and the receiver will operate on any telephone circuit 
and on any available electnc current The receiv er, w hich is no 
larger than a radio cabinet, is designed to ebnunate the necessity 
for a control bay No ^nchromzation is needed between 
stations, since the mechanism operates at a speed which is 
constant 

In the short space of time m which wurephoto reporting of the 
news has operated there has been a great advance in the quality 
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of the pictures produced The earliest pictures were marred to 
some extent by the fact that the scanning lines caused by the light 
beam which transmitted the picture \\ere visible in the final print 
Today these lines are imperceptible to the naked eye, and photos 
received are as good in tone values as those that were put on 
the mre 

Another cause for impro\ ement can be found not ui the mechiv 
msm of transmission and reception but in the increased picture- 
consciousness and skill of men on newspapers c\crj where who 
have been affected by this vast organization for picture dis.scinma- 
tion One of the earlj weaknesses of worephoto lay in the fact 
that many of the pictures taken and put on the wires bj member 
papers were neither good nows nor good photography That is 
hardly the ca'^e today \et it is eiident that the greater tin 
photographic skill on all newspapers the better will be the crop of 
pictures received by all The small town cameraman pcriiaps 
has more incentive today than formerly Big news may strike 
anywhere and he maj ea.sil> be the one to take the newsphotos 
which will be the national sensation of the year 

The Associated Press has greatlj improicd its orgamzation 
for pictonal news coverage and now has highly skilled photog- 
raphers at strategic points throughout the country ready to fly, 
with portable sending apparatus and sometimes wnth portable 
darkroom to the scene of any big news storj Wide World is 
likewise covering the country with irortablci) for the most part 
mounted on trucks, from which transmission can be made 

Something of the romance and humor of this great new science 
and profession of pictonal reporting is recounted by Louls 
Johrden chief photographer of The Associated Press Wirephoto 
network, who has been instrumental in traimng and organizing 
expert cameramen for this service throughout the country 
Johrden recounts the following incidents in connection with 
wirephoto coverage of big news 

A new sphoto-service cameraman was sent to a certam bureau to fill 
in for the regular photographer there who had been sent on a long 
assignment outside his area He had a late assignment that evemng 
and had just fimshed getting out his print service, when he received a 
telegram from the New York office to stand by for a qmck tnp on a mme 
disaster story The techmaan who operated the portable wirephoto 
machine was summoned and the photographer gathered equipment and 
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supplies for almost anj’thing he might encounter on the assignment 
Another telegram confirming the assignment came through shortlj , and 
technician and photographer were on their nay m their auto with the 
portable machme, cameras, trays, paper, etc 

The distance to their destination nas about ISO miles o\er mountam 
OU3 roads on a winter night The tnp ended in the ton-n nearest the 
mine at 11 o’clock the next morning As they drove into tonn, thej 
headed for a sign indicatmg that a combination Qonst-photographer nas 
in business An unusual tie-up, but they needed a phone bne and 
darkroom The deal for use of both nas completed m three minutes 

The technician stajed to hook, up hts set and make preliminary tests 
for sending, while the photopapher started the 11-mile journej from the 
town up a creek.to the mouth of the mine Luck was vnth him He had 
been at the mine ten minutes just long enough to take a fen general 
vnen s and pictures of those m charge of rescue operations, when the first 
bodies were brought to the surface Therenere 19dead buttheca\e-in 
nas 80 complete only two bodies could be brought to the surface at a 
time The photopapher made his shots of the first bodies being earned 
from the mouth of the mine by rescue workers and then took up his 
position to get human interest pictures nomen cr^nug others with 
stony faces as if stunned, children pulbog on their mothers’ skirts 
iimocent and wondering 

In less than an hour he had made his ba«ic shots and returned to the 
florist’s cellar, which n as misnamed a darkroom It was hardly dark 
enough for the fast panchromatic matenals used by the news photog 
rapher, but nothing better existed He developed fourteen negatives m 
a tray , shielding it as best he could mth his coat How did he tune them 
with no inspection light or timer clock? The technician, located mlh 
the portable wirephoto machme in a bedroom on the first floor above 
kicked on the floor when the five minutes had expired, othervMse the 
photopapher would have bad to count to 300 as accurately as he could 
tune it to seconds 

The flonst-pbotopapher’s enlarger was a marvel By pmnmg the 
enlarpng paper on the easel with corsage puis appropriated from the 
florist part of the establishment, it was possible to expose a prmt 
The enlarger could not be used to prmt wet negatives, because of the 
way m which the negatives must be held m the machme They had 
to be wedged m A trip to the comer drugstore produced a small 
hair-diyung machme which dried the negatives in record time 

A prmt was made, captioned, and started m transmission on the 
portable machme m the bedroom While this transmission was in 
propess the other prints were made and captioned ready for transmis- 
sion A total of SIX transmissions was made and reported as satisfactory 
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One opposition ne^vsphoto service used a different method on this 
particular story They elected to fly a regular photographer into the 
town The nearest landing field proved too small for the plane to get 
into successfully The pilot •wheeled to avoid hitting trees at the edge 
of the clearing Int the ground wilh the tip of one of the wmgs and tore 
away the fabnc The photographer obtained a nde into town while the 
pilot was effecting the repairs but by the time he had got his shots and 
returned it was dusk and the pilot reasoned that if he could not get 
into the field by daylight be could scarcely get out by dark They 
decided to wait for dawn to take off a logical enough plan, but one 
uluch worked out disastrously for them since the folloivmg morning it 
was sleeting and snowing and the take-off was impossible The pho- 
tographer was obliged to travel back by tram with his precious negatives, 
and arrived a day after the uirephotos had been published throughout 
the nation 

It 18 true that the photographer and technician with the portable 
wirephoto machine were likewise marooned by the blizzard When 
their complete coverage of the story had been put on the •wire the ne-^t 
day, they spent two days m ice and snow on mountain roads But they 
had under their belt ' one of those things which becomes more rare 
every day — a scoop ' Wirephoto had transmitted the only pictures 
which would reach the nation for the neirt 48 hours 

The Flood Story by Wirephoto 

Johrden gives another example of how a modern newsphoto 
service “goes over the top” on a spot news story of national 
importance The story concerns the floods which engulfed the 
Ohio Valley m the spring of 1937 It was a story of such mngm 
tude and embraced so many major cities, taking toll of lives and 
causing millions of dollars’ worth of damaget,, that it affords an 
excellent example of large-scale pictorial reporting Johrden 
recounts 

■When the first high water made its appearance and on strength of 
predictions from the weather bureau although the regularly assigned 
man was already no fhn jid Jhat- axes two PYfjs esmerasiss, jiwe 
exclusively a photographer and the other a cameraman-editor, were 
flown into the flooded area, with their base at the prmcipal city The 
editor’s job was to supervise the operations of the two "leg” men, 
de\elop and print the service, wnte captions for both the mail service 
and the portable picture-sending machine, expedite all the negatives 
to the nearest point of distnbution for resemee, and cover any angles 
of the story he could, without leaving his other duties unattended to 
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As the flood crest mo\cd along and more areas became inundated and 
transportation facilities paralyzed, more men \icre sent, not only into 
the stricken area**, but also to those towns where extonsue preparations 
were being made to combat “old man mcr “ By the time the height 
of the flood w as reached, approximately 20 cameramen w ere spread out 
o\er an area extending from Pittsburgh, Pa , to St Louis, AIo Sexeral 
editors and portable picture rending machines were also out on the lino 
of action by this time 

The problem of keeping all there men supplied with materials as well 
as money and proper clotlung then prerented itrelf Transportation 
was at a standstill There w os only one means — to fly Films, bulb”, 
paper, boots, heax*} clothing, money, candles (since power was cut off), 
flashhghts, and even drinking water were sent in by plane to the 
marooned staffs, and the exposed negatives were flown to points where 
national mail or further w irc distribution could Ix! accomplished To 
keep pace with expected developments m the flood, extra supplies were 
sent into the cities expected to have cxces‘*ivcly high water 

^Vfter the first few days of the flood, the “edge’ had been taken off 
views showing just high water, and the photographers were ui«tructed 
to bear down on human interest shots of animals, refugees, and rescue 
w orkers, plus only outstanding views of high w atcr and rescue operations 
This order brought fortli some clever composition on the part of the 
photographers, and several photos resulted which were so striking they 
received nation*wide publication and acclaim and will stand up for 
many years os among the best newsphotos of tbcix time 

Thus, by perfect coordination between the cameramen and editors 
in the field and the desk men who “rode the report” in the home office, 
miles from the flooded area, a picture story was made available to 
readers of newspapers in the modern manner — that is, fresh pictures 
each day to report the day's latest chapter of the news 

These dramatic instances of picture reporting have been 
included m this book, not only because they throw light on the 
romantic elements of newsphoto coverage, but also because they 
show to some extent the development of a new profession and the 
kind of trammg which will be needed in the future by men who 
hope to nse to the top m this new journalistic career 

It IS evident that a great new organization for news coverage 
has sprung up, virtually ov ermght, the twin to the organization 
which existed for written news coverage Such a pictonal news- 
gathenng machinery requires men who know a great deal more 
than how to snap a picture They must be trained to take 
pictures and to judge pictures for their news values and as copy 
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Suppose j ou were planning such a paper for a farm county In j our slate 
List ten hjpothetical pictures jou would trj to get for next week’s issue 

6 To what office m the county seat would jou go to get tips on farm 
news, conditions, or changes for such pictures? 

7 If \ou wished to secure for such a county farm tabloid photographs 
reporting goA emment methods used on soil conscrv ation or on farm condi 
tions, without going to the expense of sending a photographer outespeciallj 
to take them, where might j ou try to get them? 

8 II you wished to print pietutea of the new farm housing organization in 
German} or of central farming conditions in the Soviet Union, where w ould 
you seek them? 

9 The Missouri weekly described in Exercise 5 decided to publish n 
picture of its first issue in 1819 and a picture of its issue reporting Lincoln s 
assassination However, the paper had no office files extending that far 
back To what customary source did it probably go to get the«c pictures to 
reproduce? 

B CHAPTLH ORGAM21NG QUESTIONS 

Be prepared to discuss the following questions orally 

1 In what three ways do small papers, unable to afford full time staff 
photographers get local pictures? Where do they get pictures of national 
and international news? 

2 What objection is there to the small daily 's common practice of assign 
lag the pressroom foreman to make up the weekly picture page from a heap 
of syndicate mats? 

3 What IS an objection to having a city editor handle all pictures for a 
paper? 

4 On Urge papers, w here is the picture or art de^k located, and what is ita 
function? 

5 What inefficient condition dci eloped early on papers handling many 
pictures which led to the creation of the position of picture editor? 

6 To what news executive docs the picture editor (not the studio head) 
correspond? 

7 List at least eight duties of the picture editor 

8 On somewhat smaller papers, what throe combmations may be made 
with the position of picture editor to sax c money ? 

9 On papers which are too small to afford any full time staff photog 
raphers but which receive pictures from press associations and sy ndicates 
what office o^amzation is advisable to utilize most effectively the space 
occupied by pictures? 

10 To illustrate movie and aviation pages more fully than pictures sup- 
plied from local theater managers will pennit, what picture sources can 
be tapped? 

11 A few years ago when pictures were largely used to illustrate and 
ornament a disaster at a distant mine would normally have been illustrated 
by pictures of the mme shaft taken weeks or months before and a cabinet 
photograph of the man m charge of the rescue work How did science 
improve upon this illustrative method in the case of a recent disaster? 
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to be reproduced by photoengraving processes and pnnted; they 
must have executive ability and writing ability They must have 
a thorough knowledge of all the uses to w hich non sphotos are put, 
so as to be able to supply all existing needs In other uords, 
they must knon something about all departments of the neivs- 
paper, all methods of reproduction, and the kind of pictures 
which are appropnate m every instance 

The big men in the newsphoto services got their first training on 
local newspapers And today the smaller papers are indispensa- 
ble links in the great national systems of pictorial reporting 
These papers need good photographers and an organization 
equipped to handle newsphotos in their territory 

A. APPLICATION EXEUCISES 

1 Select a copy of a daily newspaper, at least 16 pages, published within 
the last month at a town or city in which you are familiar with the principal 
streets and locations Excluding spot news stones, list ten pictures actually 
published, or pictures which might well ha\c been published, in that issue 
to report feature, real estate, local motorcar, society, industrial, or adver- 
tising news Make out an assignment route for a staff photographer to 
follow in making these "shots” with least loss of time 

2 Who, in a metropolitan newspaper organirntion, would make such an 
assignment and routing? To what news executive would the photography 
executive makmg this assignment correspond? 

3 Choose a local spot news story m your selected paper which broke 
unexpectedly Assuming that all the piper’s photographers arc out on 
routine assignments, explain what facilities should exist in the office for 
getting pictures of this spot news os quickly as practicable 

4 From the columns of this paper, list five good picture possibibties 
which you would put in a "future book," if you were the studio executive 

5 In Missouri in 1938, a famous weekly newspaper, 119 years old, faced 
financial failure because road improvements were distnbuting metropobtan 
papers into its county field and two stroi^ small town daibcs had grow n up 
in Its area This weekly had been edited, one time or another, by three 
nationally known Missounans It had a fine hentage, tremendous potential 
good will, but mauffieient mtercst to meet its competition Many said its 
field and its mission were played out Its publishers owned a splendidl> 
equipped print shop with a ¥6000 photoengraving plant They decided 
to turn the paper mto a country tabloid five 14-in columns for each of 
16 pages, with from 30 to 40 news pictures of local county news in each issue 
Except for three signed local columns and the country correspondence, all 
news was local and was reported with pictures, overbnes, and underlmes 
Half column cuts were run of columnists and country correspondents At 
present the paper is succeeding 
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Suppose jou were planning such a paper for a fann count^ m jour state 
List ten hjpothctical pictures >ou would trj to get for next week s issue 

6 To what oflice m the count> scat would jou go to get tips on farm 
news, conditions, or changes for such pictures? 

7 If jxm wished to secure for such a count) farm tabloid photographs 
reporting goxernment melhoda used on sod consort ation or on farm condi 
lions, without going to the CTpenseof sending a photographer outespeciall) 
to take them, where might jou tr) to get them? 

8 If JOU wished to print pictures of the new farm housing organization in 
German) or of central farming conditions in the Sonet Union, w here w ould 
JOU seek them? 

9 The Missouri weeklj described in Ilxcrci«c 5 decidwl to publish a 
picture of its first issue in 1810 and a picture of its issue reporting Lincoln's 
assassination Howeaer, the paper had no olTicc files extending that far 
back To what cuslomarj source did it probablj go to get the^e pictures to 
reproduce? 

B CIIAPTLIl ORGA^IZI^G QUESTIONS 

Be prepared to discuss the following questions orallj 

1 In what three aeajs do small papers, unable to afford full time staff 
photographers got local pictures? B'here do thc> get pictures of national 
and international news? 

2 What objection is there to the email dailj 's common pructieo of assign 
ing the pressroom foreman to make up the week)) picture page from a heap 
of sjmdicate mats? 

3 What IS an objection to hanng a citj editor handle all pictures for a 
paper? 

4 On large papers, w hero is the picture or art de^k located, and what is its 
function? 

5 What mefficient condition developed carl) on papers handling many 
pictures which led to the creation of the position of picture editor? 

6 To what news e.xecutne docs the picture editor (not the studio head) 
correspond? 

7 List at least eight duties of the picture editor 

8 On somewhat smaller papers what three combinations may be made 
with the position of picture editor to saxe monej ? 

9 On papers which are too small to afford any full time staff photog 
raphers but which receive pictures from press associations and sj'ndicates 
what ofEce organization is advisable to utilize most effectively the space 
occupied by pictures? 

10 To illustrate movie and aviation pages more full) than pictures sup- 
plied from local theater managers will permit, what picture sources can 
be tapped? 

11 A few jears ago when pictures were largely used to illustrate and 
ornament, a disaster at a distant nunn would normally have been illustrated 
by pictures of the mine shaft taken weeks or months before and a cabinet 
photograph of the man in charge of the rescue work How did science 
improve upon this illustrative method m the case of a recent disaster? 
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12 Explain the function of the photoelectric cell in wircphoto trans- 
mission 

13 Explain how the % arying tone values in a photograph arc transmitted 
to distant points to make a wirephoto 

14 IVhat development available emce August, 1937, has added greatly 
to news picture enterprise? 



Chapter III 

JUDGING NEWSPHOTOS 

PRE^nEW QUERIES 

Approximately 12,800 photographs each week reach the desks of 
Life magazme Of these, hetneen 2 j 0 aad 300 get into print 

Of 3 000 negatives made for a senes, or * picture story,” 30 were 
published Many newspapers cannot afford quite so high a propor- 
tion of “chaff,” but e\er 3 picture editors eye must be quickly and 
keenlj selective What principles, consciously or unconsciously, 
govern acceptance or rejection? 

By what editorial formula would a clear, reproducible pnnt of a 
$20,000 paintmg owned by a local millionaire be rejected by an 
editor who tho same daj rated a picture of 6ve unidentified Negroes 
photographed «everol hundred miles away as one of the most widely 
mteresting news shots of the year? 

How may the picture of a statue or the facade of a new building be 
given the reader appeal of “motion” by the position of the camera? 

What hai e the pupils of an object’s eye, or the appearance of cur 
tains at a window, to do with judging certain news photographs? 

Wlien IS a picture of Red Cross nurses near the front lines m France 
not a news picture at all? When is the same picture for the same 
newspaper m the same j ear a decidedly good news picture? 

Suppose a local theater bums Some persons are lulled, others nar- 
rowly escape After all available pictures of this fire and its after 
math have been pnnted, how may a picture editor satisfy a pubbe 
appetite for pictures linked with the fire? 

T he product of news cameras must be carefully selected and 
edited, if photography is to do its job of reporting events 
So the newspaper picture editor scans the stream of “art” as 
critically as the telegraph editor does the copy coming o% er the 
wire or the city editor the stones handed him by reporters And 
he may have little time to make his selections With editions 
coming up and picture deadlines to meet, w^th big stones to be 
covered and photographs amving constantly, he must be pre- 
pared to make his choices at top speed, yet always make them 
correctly. For this he develops certain standards of judgment, 
2d 
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^\hich at first he observes consciously but Tvhich soon become part 
of the automatic functioning of his mind When that point has 
been reached, he may be said to have acquired a “picture sense ” 
On the road to this picture sense, two classes of \ alues must be 
kept in mind We judge a picture fir«t for its essential value, or 
conlcnl Secondly, v>e judge its value as copy, how -well it will 
reproduce on neuspnnt Content and copy story value and 
reproduction \alue These are the mainstays on which must 
rest all intelligent selection of news pictures 
The beginner mil find useful a s.imple method of grading each 
photograph in order to discoxer nhother it belongs m the news 
pages of the paper The picture is first rated for content on a 
100 per cent basis, of ivhich 331^ per cent is given for the impor- 
tance of the personality mvoUed 33 per cent for the neus it 
reports and 33^^ per cent for the amount of action portrayed 
Iso photograpli is acceptable m the nens columns unless it attains 
i rating of 00 per cent (Fig 3) 

Let us see hon this norks out Suppose we have a photograph 
of the President of the United States, seated at bis desk in the 
White House putting his signature on an important piece of 
legislation vhich may affect the future of the country His pen 
19 poised over the paper, while a group of prominent adtiscra 
natch The President is a highly interesting news figure, and 
therefore on this count — the importance of the perRon— we can 
put down the full 33)^ per cent As nows the shot also rates 
33H But on action it takes a drop It is not a still life — 
there IS considerable animation in the scene — but neither is it ns 
full of motion as tlic picture of a pnze fighter delivenng the 
knockout blow On the count of action, n generous estimate 
might gno it 20 instead of 33^ On the three counts then, this 
picture totals 80?^ per cent, or far nbo\e the GO it needed to bo 
used 

I ct us imagine the photo following this one is of an entirely 
diTlerent sort It shows the deck of a sinking hnor at sea 
Members of the crow and passengers arc rushing to adjust life 
pre<5er\ ers before plunging into the ocean Such was the subject 
of one of the greatest news pictures c\cr made a camera shot 
Ml ippcd during the sinking of the “S S Vestns ’’ 

Remarkable as the picture is, it rates zero on the first count 
importance of the persons shown But it gets 33>^ for news and 
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ZZ\i for action, or drama It is easily a picture for the front 
page 

The amazing frontispiece shot of the explosion of the German 
dingible Hmdenburg at Lakehurst rates 66% for content, since 
no important persons are shorvn The beginner making use of 
this method should therefore reahze that a rating of 66% may 
indicate a picture of major news value On the other hand no 
picture which cannot reach the 60 mark wnll be worth publication 
A photograph of a prominent citizen playing leap frog on the 
sands of a summer resort may rate very low — say, 5 per cent on 
news value, the news that he is on vacation Yet his importance 
in the community where the paper is published and the liveliness 
of the pose may give it the total it needs to make the paper 
A bust or cabinet photograph of a bank president mysteriously 
kidnaped or murdered shows an action rating of zero, but 33% 
on pcrsonahty and 33% on news 
The novice will find that daily practice m ratmg pictures, for 
their content, on the three counts of pcrsonahty, news, and action, 
will soon give him. great facility m judging newsphotoa and will 
help him to avoid many common blunders m picture selection 
Take for instance the case of the constant reader who sends the 
editor a snapshot of his pet spaniel, with a request that it be 
published If the dog is a thoroughbred and the new spaper runs 
a pet column, the shot may find its place there But for the news 
columns it is defimtely out, as a quick rating will show It gets 
zero for news, zero for action, zero for personality 
If the dog just won a blue nbbon in a local show and is photo- 
graphed w earing its mark of distinction as it jumps up to greet its 
prominent master, the rating changes so much that it is now 
excellent pictorial material Thus each separate shot must be 
rated by itself 

Examples could be multiphed, but the rule should be clear 
Judged for content, a photo may lack one of the three essential 
values personality, news, and action If it lacks two it is ruled 
out of the news columns At this point, however, the student 
should stop to consider whetlier he understands thoroughly what 
each of these three values imphes 

On the first count, personaitty, he ivill probably have little 
difficulty in distinguishing the people who are important in his 
own community and m the world at large (Fig 4) In order not 
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to overlook important pictures, he will keep his oivn background 
of current events constantly up to date, will follon carefully all 
the stones that are ninmng in his own and other newspapers), 
and will have a watchful eye always on big news that is breaking 
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Fio 4 '^People may be important locally nationally or internationally The 
bigger the celebrities the better the public liL.es to catch them oB guard 

The better informed he is in many fields, the less likely he wall be 
to make the mistake of not recognizing an important face or name 

REcoG'nzi>G News VvnuES 

The news rating, too requires careful consideration, because 
any misconception oi what news is will lead to possible error 
The big spot news photo is hard to miss It is the shot of the 
local theater burning down, the prominent society w oman killed 
in an automobile crash, the flood or disaster taking hundreds of 
hi cs, the Presidential inauguration, the labor not or the national 
coniention of financiers or war veterans 

Aswnthnews stones so with pictures, the farther from the local 
scene the event occurs, the bigger it must be to possess interest 
for the local reader A small incident occurnng on the city's 
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pnncipal boulevard may be worth Page One, but if it happened in 
some other city, it may not be worth considering 
All news, near or far, concerns four great elemental human 
themes Survival, sex, ambtiton, and escape Tho^e are the four 
great motives or instincts, which form the pattern of man’s exist- 
ence on this earth His mterest is at once aroused by anything 
which invokes them 

Of the four, survival is perhaps the most elemental The 
struggle to keep alive and to go on living has been in progress 
since the first savage wrapped himself m animal pelts, armed 
himself before a fire, or nounshed himself on the flesh of the 
creature he had slam Newsphotos that invoke the survival 
instinct are sure of appeal That is why people look at pictures 
of an airplane cra‘’h, a fire, a flood or a catastrophe of any kind 
It 15 why they are interested in picture having to do with some 
crime vhich endangered life It is why they are concerned with 
pictures of famme-ridden people, of foreign ivars, of strikes for 
better living conditions The survival instinct may be aroused 
by a picture having to do with sudden death or by one which tells 
a dramatic story of everyday struggle for food and shelter It 
may make a great news picture out of a poor Negro’s lynching, 
or a tenement mother and her children receiving a basket of 
Christmas food, or a gang of humble laborers toiling to heap 
sandbags into a wall to hold back the turbulent nver threatemng 
to engulf a town 

Survival — or anything which threatens it — is news 

Next to survival, sex is probably the second great human 
mterest Translated into news pictures, it implies intense public 
interest in romances, in engagements, in weddings, and in 
divorces It brings many widely different pictures within the 
category of news, from the kiss of two prominent movie stars to 
photographs of the prmcipals m a enme of jealousy Pictures 
of babies probably have their tremendous emotional pull because 
they to combine appeal to tbe romantic or sex instinct and 
to the survival instinct, which becomes a protective sense where 
it affects those who are helpless 

Sex — romance, love, and hate — is news 

Third of these great pillars of the news is the ambition theme — 
the appeal to man’s urge to surpass his fellows, to gain power, to 
be an important person m wealth or in influence over the Uves of 
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others Ambition takes m the whole arena of the business ■world, 
of politics, of scientific, social, and many other forms of achle^ e- 
ment The appeal to this instmct to reach the top of the human 
pile accounts for the fact that the humblest factory worker may 
study over news shots of a great society event or that citizens of a 
great democracy may clamor avidly for photos depicting life in a 
royal castle Pictures of the Duke of Windsor and his bnde, the 
former Wallis Warfield, an American bom commoner, had a 
twofold appeal to the romantic instmct and to the instinct of 
ambition 

Ambition — getting to the top — ^is news. 

Fourth of the forms of news appeal m pictures is escape Never 
quite content with the spot on earth where he must live, man 
longs insatiably for change, for adventure, for fun and glamour 
and everything which will give him momentary respite from the 
struggle for existence He may never take off in his own airplane 
sail ins own yacht m a cup race, knock out the world's heavy 
w eight champion, smg in grand opera while thousands listen, or 
conquer the heights m Hollywood But he will experience keen 
delight m shanng the experiences and following the latest exploits 
of those who have done these things Pictures of a horse race, an 
expedition to the North Pole, a flight across the Atlantic, provide 
happy escape thrills Kewsphotos with the escape interest may 
be sports shots, or movie shots, or adventure and exploration, 
or photographs haMng to do with the fine arts, radio or the 
screen The vanety is almost endless, but the test is sure 
Escape — adventure, prowess, and danng — is news 

Recognizing Action 

So far we have considered the first two of the three essentials 
to be looked for in the content of any news photograph, personal 
If j and new 3 Wfiaf of the third of these essentials aclionf The 
person attempting to judge pictures must be sure that he knows 
just what this requirement implies 

Usually we think of action as something havmg to do with 
actual physical or bodily motion a child runmng, a prize fighter 
battling his opponent, a baseball pitcher throwring the ball, a 
fireman dragging \nctims out of the flames, a horseman leaping a 
hurdle Or it may be an airplane doing a nose div e or an ocean 
liner sliding dowm the runway or plowing through the waves 
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Such scenes spell action to everybody’s mind Motion is action 

(Fig 5) 

Not so long ago newspaper people dealing ^Mth photographs 
disco\ ered another sort of action which was thrilling action in the 
human face The fast lens of the so-called candid camera had 
made this more subtle form of action available The drama of 
facial expression should never be overlooked as a high form 
of appeal in newsphotos (Fig 6) 

Thus the senator caught in a close up, shouting and gesticulat- 
ing as he urges the passage of a bill is far more interesting to the 
public than the same man would be in an impas'sive studio 
portrait The face of a child with terror stamped upon it may 
give the newspaper reader a better conception of a school fire than 
columns of wordy eloquence All emotions have a dynamic 
quabty, and the newsphoto which depicts emotion has the 
quality of action even if the person photographed is sitting still 
Emotion is action 

In this connection it is well to point out the editonal power the 
picture editor exercises in his selection of a candid camera shot 
A grotesque facial expression, caught by the camera's eye, may 
cause ndicule, whereas a more ingratiating close up would have 
won instant friendhne«s Many photographs of pohtical figures 
arc deliberately chosen for their sympathetic appeal or for their 
cartoon value (Fig 6) 

Two places where better use could be made of candid camera 
matenal are the societj and Sunday pages StifBy posed cabinet 
portraits still conspire to make the woman’s pages dull This is 
because such portraits are sent in by subsenbers or furnished by 
local studios, and the editor follows the line of least resistance in 
utilizing them Their low reader appeal makes them little more 
than space fillers Reader reaction is always keen when such 
pages show candid camera shots which reveal the glamour and 
laughter and elegance and drama of the smart set or the local 
ra artron And many a focaf photographer, m return 
for a published credit line, is glad to take pictures of social e\ ents 
and parties and fumtsh them to the paper free or at nominal cost 
The newspaper’s own photographers and reporters may some- 
times be a\ailable for taking such shots or these may even be 
secured from the readers themselves if a little educational work 
regarding society pictures is first earned on 
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motion And sports provide the nena photographer with material for some of his most dramatic action shots 
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The ideal toward which all sections of the newspaper should 
strive Is that of more interest through more action. The success of 
the so-called movie strip is Mgnificant. Many newspapers today 
run not a single picture of an event, but five or six pictures of the 
tame action, in strip form, taken with a motion-picture camera. 
Such a strip may show the successive positions of a horse leaping 
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direct shot but has so placed his camera and utilized light and 
shadow^ that the subject T\as dramatized Usually such drama- 
tization resulted from a mild distortion of form, accentuated by 
unusual bghting eflect How this may produce the sense of 
action 13 not hard to analyze The mind detects a fluidity in this 
figure in distortion, which suggests that it might melt into other 
shapes and attitudes Its ngidity and permanence are remo\ ed 
An object is in equihbnum to the human eye when it seems to be 
satisfying the laws of gravity by a safe and secure balance 
Upset this sohd balance by showmg it at an angle, and you give it 
motion as certainly as if you took a citizen off the sidewalk and 
balanced him perilously on a tightrope 

The cameraman calls such a picture an angle shot (Fig 7) 
It may be very useful in providing a semblance of action where 
this IS totally lacking, but angle is only 'pscudo-action The 
picture editor should be \ery careful not to be overseduced bj 
such pictures A skyscraper viewed from the sidewalk may be 
amusing, a lighthouse snapped from abo\e as an airplane fleiv 
over it may have a most unusual form It only belongs m the 
paper if in addition to its manufactured action it has definite news 
\alue 

Tq sum up, a picture is judged for its conierU on three factors, 
personality, news, odion Expenence in handling newsphotos 
will teach the beginner to recogmze these factors automatically 
In the meantime, he can speed the dawning of his own picture 
sense by carefully rating each shot for these separate elements 

Judging News Featuhe Pictures 

News feature photographs (Figs 12, 13, and 16), whether for 
the inside pages of the daily, for the Sunday feature pages, the 
rotogravure, or m fact for the currently popular news picture 
magazines, are more easily selected if the picture editor bears in 
mmd that they are just what the words imply photographs n hich 
represent /ea^ures of the news 

News in this respect may mean the last-mmute nens stones 
showing on the front page of the paper, or recent news stones 
i\hich ha\e attracted -mdespread attention and continue to hold 
interest for the reader, or long-range news trends that affect a 
great many people, or finallj' just the current life of the people as 
rc% ealed by the camera’s eye In one way or another the feature 
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Fig 7 — Angle photography adda action 
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A local flower show may be reported in pictures on the day it 
occurs On the following Sunday the rotogra\ uro may broaden 
the pictonal coverage to include comparisons uith photos of 
flower shows in other cities Today’s pictures of the apple- 
blossom festival point naturally to a Sunday picture layout of the 
festival in previous years 

Thus straight news often suggests a feature follow-up 

Long-range News Features It has been more than twenty 
years since the story of a communist Ru^ssia first hit the front 
pages, yet popular interest in the Russian experiment has by no 
means subsided Photographs which show any phase of life in 
Russia, in home, factory or farm, still have a definite link to 
long range news and to popular emotions • They find an inter- 
ested audience even without any immediate news tie-up The 
World War and subsequent international events, the rise of 
fascism the wars m Ethiopia and Spun and China, have made us 
conscious of historical trends to which we ourselves belong We 
see ourselves in closer relationship to other portions of our planet 
than we ever did before and we are therefore instinctively inter- 
ested in pictures of German children bearing arms, of Italian 
women kissmg Mussohm’s hand Twenty-five years ago pic- 
tuies of Germans and Italians at home would have been rather 
tame travel photos, today they affect us, because they are Ine 
features of long-range news 

Depression wornes made us economics-conscious and New Deal 
remedies have kept the subject in the news Today we are 
interested m feature pictures which show how people are living 
at the bottom of the economic scale, in city slums, m mountain 
shacks, in farm districts where modem comforts are unknown, in 
the huts of the Southern sharecroppeis and in the sordid sur- 
roundings of coal mimng towns We likewise have an enormous 
cunosity about life at the top of the economic scale we like to see 
the pictures of the country’s “most eligible bachelors” worth 
S50, 000,000 or more, of the wealthiest girls in the world, of the 
movie stars earmng the bluest salanes, of the parties on J P 
Morgan’s yacht (if they are obtainable) We are also interested 
in economic remedies and changes new model housing, migra- 
tions of farm population, etc These feature pictures do not show 
things with which we are directly familiar, yet they have a vital 
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appeal to almost everyone, because of their Imk to long-range 
news 

The picture editor who understands this will not lack for news 
feature ideas Hundreds of long-range news subjects exist, and 
every one of them will prove a fertile field for news feature 
photo ideas 

Current L^fe of the People If long-range newsphotos fail, there 
IS a reservoir of feature picture ideas close at hand, in the every 
day doings of everyday people We are interested in our neigh- 
bors, whether in kindly fashion or maliciously We like to see 
pictures of our children m their classrooms at school, of local 
matrons tending their gardens, of the ammals m the local zoo, 
of the town’s healthiest babies, of choir boys in local churches and 
sweet girl graduates, of well-known busmessmen at their Sunday 
golf game and housewives baking pnze competition layer cakes 
for the state fair Rushing crowds at the business hour, Christ- 
mas shoppers caught m a whirl of snow, traffic policemen in new 
uniforms — these and ten thousand other feature subjects are at 
the picture editor’s elbow, and they have instant appeal 

Humorous Feature Pictures Nor should he overlook the 
feature ideas with a humorous slant There will be many occa- 
sions for photographing or selecting photographs of “oddities” m 
the news A student mud battle, a dignified banker giving a 
demonstration of the hula hula m a bathing suit, an intelligent 
jackass who won a prize over 10,000 mules One can never 
predict where humor may be found, but it is usually a fine feature 

Rating Feature Shots Good feature pictures, then, have a 
news connection, whether remote or immediate Like straight 
news shots, they can be judged for personality, news in its broad- 
est sense, and action 

Possibly more discnmination should be expected in the selec- 
Uon of feature pictures tban of straight news shots Nows is 
insistent, it demands to be known even when horror, tragedy, or 
Rordidness is its accompamment If the news is big enough, even 
good taste will have a bard time suppressing the pictures Newrs- 
papers and the new sreels have shown us the battered and mangled 
bodies of slaughtered Chinese, strewn revoltingly oi er the streets 
of Shanghai and other war-tom cities of the Far East They 
have shown us survivors of air disasters, clothes burned from their 
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bodies, running from the flames The modern mood seems to 
dictate that there is no escaping from the new s, that it is better to 
face the facts as photography reveals them 

When It comes to features, n greater degree of the element of 
taste may enter into the selection It is hard to say that it does, 
but the further afield we get from day-to-day actualities, the less 
probable it teems that the public mil be ready to enjoy pictures 
v/hich are crude, %mlgar, or olbcn%nsc offensive to the eye 

Judging Newsphotos for Cop\ 

If the newspaper reader were going to sec original photographs, 
instead of their reproductions on newsprint, the task of judging 
and selecting would be caster Howeicr, before any news shots 
can reach the reader, they must be subjected to engraiing and 
pnnting processes which may enhance or destroy the story they 
have to tell The final result will depend largely on the picture 
editor’s skill in selecting the more suitable copy for news engrai- 
mg purposes He must therefore be able to judge the photo for 
copy as iiell as content 

The engraver ml! of course do all in bis power to modifj and 
adjust his methods to the sort of pictures handed him He may 
be so successful that the final result is more attractive than the 
oiiginal, yet he cannot produce good halftones unless he gets 
copy that is reasonably appropriate to the halftone process 
Newspaper subscribers frequently bring in portraits on dull- 
fimsh rough gram paper, which are \ery handsome m effect 
For private use, a rough fiber or embossed surface may add 
beauty, but it will prove a stumbling block to newspaper repro- 
duction Magazines using a higher grade paper may find the 
dull finish print makes excellent copy for halftones and with a 
finer screen will get effects of “texture" from originals with 
fibrous or embossed finish With the coarse screen used for 
newspaper work they arc guitc unsuitable 
The best photographs from the newspaper engraver’s stand- 
point are those which were taken with a good lens, properly 
exposed and bghted, and pnnted on white glossy paper These 
are the glossy pnnts so familiar to all who handle newspaper 
pictures They depend for their effects not on artistic surface 
qualities of the paper on which they are made but on their own 
tone values, which should range from pure black through shades 
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of gray Discolored pnnts, pnnts of sepia, and those showing 
traces of yellow , green, or brown tones, though occasionally they 
may have to be used are not good copy for halftone engraving 
Glossy pnnts dned on a tm to give them a higher luster may 
produce better results than the ordinary glossy But no amount 
of gloss will make up for what is essentially poor copy 



Photo bu John unit Jr 

Fio 8 —Good copy shows sharp focus detail and contrast Note that 
eien the texture of the material of his suit is preserved m th a halftone of a 
'Witness before the U S Senate Munitions Investigation 

The beginner should practice rating pictures on a new three- 
pomt system for their copy values (Fig 8) Good copy is that 
which has (1) sharp focus, (2) good detail, (3) contrast in tones 

Sharp focus means clarity of outlines If the side of the sub- 
ject’s face fades off into the background if the speed of the evpo- 
‘'yre was not sufficient to pretent movement of the people in the 
crowd from resulting m a blur, the photograph had better be 
discarded 
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Equal in importance to clean cut outline is adequate detail If 
this picture of a country house has the detail it should have, it will 
probably show not only the wmdons, but the lace curtains m the 
windows the separate bits of tile that form the roof, the outlines 
of the bncks, the lea\ es and branches of the trees that gn e it 



Fto 9 —Poor copy shows insufficient detail t«ote the blurred features of 
Supreme Court Justice Black making his first rad o address after bis appoint 
ment The photo was used despite its defects because of its importance as news 


shade And this photograph of a prominent citizen should show 
not only the nose and mouth and eyes, but the pupils of the eyes 
If the eyes are merely a blur of dark tone, the hkene'ss in the paper 
will be unsatisfactory (Fig 9) 

The reason detail is so important m the newspaper print is that 
so much of it IS going to be lost m engraving We shall see later 
how the engraver, in making the halftone cut rephotographs the 
picture through a screen which breaks its solid surface up into 
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tiny dots A \ anety of halftone screens are in use, ranging from 
those i\hich are ruled i\nth 501mestoanmch, to those i\hichha\e 
as many as 175 The finer the screen used, the more dots result, 
and therefore the more of the picture’s detail is preserved 
Unfortunately, very fine screens, though excellent for magazine 
purposes and for reproduction of photographs on a variety of 
high grade coated papers, are not pos‘*ible where high-speed 
presses and nensprmt are to be used Newspapers having a 
rather mfenor paper may be obhged to employ a screen showing 
50 lines to an inch, better newsprmt permits a 65-hne screen and 
the highest grade newsprint may sometimes alloiv an 85-Iine 
screen The 65-hne screen is in most common use for news- 
papers, whereas many magazines use 120 or 133 and fine books 
150 or 175 hne screen on the highest grade coated stock 

The lace curtains m the windows of the country house, though 
they show clearly in the glossy print, will have disappeared from 
the halftone with a 50 or 65 hne screen This is important to 
kno’ft Unless the glossy can afford to lose much detail and still 
be interesting, it should go into the discard The more detail it 
shows to begm with, the more it will retain after the screen has got 
m Its work 

A newpaper picture editor may have to apply this judgment of 
detail, not to an ongmal nenspboto, but to a halftone copy of one 
It 18 frequently necessary, m finding pictures for the news or 
feature pages of the paper, to make use of something already m 
print, such as an illustration m a book, of which no original photo- 
graph can be had The problem of whether such a picture can 
be reproduced is often very vexing, yet the solution is fairly 
simple If the screen ongmally used on the picture was a coarse 
one, it probably lost so much detail that to rephotograph it 
through a screen for a new engra\mg would be apt to destroy 
it altogether On the other hand, if the first screen used v-as 
extremely fine, if the book illustration still shows a high degree of 
clanty of detail, then one may hope to get just as good a news- 
paper cut from it as from the average news photograph Such 
halftone copy should be judged by exactly the same rules as apply 
to a glossy print and must measure up to approximately the same 
standards of detail, contrast, and sharpness of outlines In 
rescreemng such a halftone the engraiers will take care to place 
the screen at an oblique angle, avoiding a coincidence of dots 
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So far ue have discussed the first two requisites of good photo- 
graphic copy for the newspaper sharp focus and detail The 
third copy requisite is contrast In many ways this subject of 
contrast is one of the most interesting the photograplier or the 
picture editor will ha\c to explore Better understanding of it 
wnll lead to better techmques m taking pictures and to better 
selections in newsphotos 

We have already seen that a proper range of tones, from pure 
black through grays to white or near-white is demanded by the 
engraver who must turn the newsphoto into a metal cut There 
IS a reason for this When the glossy print is copied through a 
halftone screen in the engraver’s camera its surface wnll be broken 
up into dots, in a manner which will be more fully desenbed later 
Suffice it at this point to explain that the action of the light 
reflected back through the lens from the light and dark portions 
of the picture results m a pattern of dots which are equally spaced 
but which vary in size according to the tone values It is this 
difference in the sizes of the halftone dots w hicb will make the 
pnnted picture something more than a mass of ink However, if 
the original pnnt has insufficient contrast so that it approaches a 
monotone of gray, it will balk the very process by which it is 
converted into a halftone cut, and the resulting picture m the 
newspaper will have very low visibility 
From the engraving standpomt, then, contrast is essential 
There are also several other reasons for seeking it, as we shall see 
First, let US remark that the contrast m any photograph is an 
effect of the hghting A kodak snapshot taken in bnlliant sun- 
hght may have contrast so sharp that it comes near to distorting 
resemblances, casting black shadows from hats over the faces of 
the people who posed On the other hand a photograph taken in 
the rain, or an indoor shot mthout sufficient lighting, may give an 
allover gray with almost no contrast at all 

As between the too contrasty and the too gray picture, the 
average person will prefer the former He has a taste that is 
conditioned to lightmg effects, and if these are properly regulated 
they will produce m him a strong effect He feels vaguely that 
the subject has been dramatized by light What light has really 
done for him is to gi\ e his picture three dtmenstoTis 

Man’s relation to the outside world is not that of a fly crawling 
on a flat window pane The world he lives in has depth as well as 
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length and breadth In order to see this depth he has stereoscopic 
iision If a man had but one m the middle of his forehead 
he would look out on a flat-appeanng umv erse But the images 
obtained by his two eyes are synchromzed mto a mevial -picture 
which has the third dimension Since our mental pictures have a 
third dimension, it is natural we should hke to have this quahty 
in the pictures the camera takes for us 
Long before the camera masted, this subject of dimension u as 
one of grave importance to painters The earliest painters 
including the Orientals, presented their subject m two dimen- 
sional representation Gradually, however, hghtmg effects crept 
mto the picture, to give the illusion of depth "With a skillful use 
of colors, the painter imitated the sunlight and shadows nhich 
by producing tone contrasts, helped the eye to visuahze depth, or 
form Just as the figures m a has rehef arc “modeled” for the 
eye's image by the light falling on them, so the painter rai'ses his 
figures out of the canvas by the contrasts of hght and darkness 
he paints into them The painter can do this better than the 
camera can, because he has the whole color scale to draw upon 
for contrasts, whereas the camera has but a sensitivity to degrees 
of light, resulting m a short range of grays, shading mto black 
We are not referring here, of course, to color photography, which 
opens up a nen set of possibihties m this field 
In this restricted medium, the photographer, whether uorking 
by daylight or in the studio under artificial illumination, seeks to 
giie his picture a reasonable three-dimensional quality If ho 
pushes this effort too far he may get the crude black shadows and 
distortions of the amateur snapshot His skill in lighting the 
picture properly will determme whether or not he succeeds in 
producing a photo uhich has clarity, detail, and as much depth 
or dimension as is po'5Sible ■mthout sacrificing other factors 
The pictuie editor mil have an eye trained to appreciate these 
qualities In addition to watching his newsphotos for sharp focus 
and detail he will learn to know vhat is the right amount of 
modeling m a picture and will not be ensnared on the one hand by 
tnck and exaggerated lighting effects, nor on the other by 
“ramy-day” photographs nhich have neither high lights nor 
shadows 

His standard for judgmg contrast is simple The purpose of a 
photograph is to show the subject to best ad\ antage, whether it be 
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a person, a group of persons, or a still life Lighting effects may 
be heightened for purposes of dramatizing this subject, but if the 
procedure is earned too far, the attention will be drawn away 
from the subject to the tnck lighting itself, defeating the purpose 
for which the picture was made 

On the other hand, if the lighting was insufficient or so badly 
managed that the photographic print shows an allover gray, the 
subject will not stand out in three dimensions Since two- 
dimensional pictures fail in emotional appeal, such a photo will 
not be apt to get its story across to the newspaper reader The 
term usually applied to such photos is that they are ^‘too flat ” 
That expression is precise they lack the third dimension 

To sum up the nev. sphoto is rated as good copy if it has the 
qualities nhich will best reproduce in halftone, in the coarser 
screens u^ed by newspapers It should have clear-cut images and 
plenty of detail to resist the loss it will suffer as a result of screen 
ing and should show a good range of tones and contrast, both 
because these are necessary to the halftone process and because 
they better reveal the subject 

A ADAPTATION EXERCISES 

1 Select a picture page (devoted exclusively to pictures) from a daily 
paper published within the last month m a city of not more than 25 000 
population Judge each picture for ita news value give it a grade in accord 
ance with the econng method explained in this chapter, and mark the score 
In mk on each picture Be prepared to defend your scormg in class 

2 Select a picture page from a roetropohtan paper published m a city 
with a population of at least 300 000 Score each picture r 3 for Exercise I 

3 Total the scores on the page having the smaller number of pictures 
Mark this score at the top of the page Now total the same number of 
pictures from the other page, selecting the highest scores Mark this 
score at the top Using very specific points of reader appeal write an 
explanation, between 300 and 350 words m length, of why you consider one 
page as a whole to possess more intense and wider reader mterest than any 
other page 

4 Using very specific pomts, wntc an explanation, between 200 and 
250 words in length, of why you consider the highest scored picture on one 
page to be a better news picture than the highest scored picture on another 
page 

5 Clip all the front page pictures from a metropolitan newspaper and 
mount them on a suIBcienlly largo sheet of paper to permit sconng Score 
each picture for each of the three elements of news value (o) personality 
(6) news content (c) action Be prepared to justify your scormg 
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C Suppose a wealthj resident of the town in which you live sends to the 
town’s dailj newspaper, unsolicited, a good reproducible photograph of an 
oil painting which hangs in his home Assume that you are picture editor of 
that paper The painting is an original by Gay depicting a derelict at sea 
It was painted about sixty years ago and was brought to your town two 
years ago by the present owner, who refused at the time to allow a pnnt to 
be made of it It cost S5000 Man) people have seen it and your paper 
printed the story about it two years ago Score this picture on the usual 
three counts and explain what you would do with it 

7 Assume you are a news photographer assigned to photograph a killer 
being locked in the citj jail He was a former local jailer, who, disgruntled, 
killed the chief of police two months ago and is now being returned for trial 
after capture m Los Angeles Would you photograph this man from the 
back as he passed through the cell door? If you could to a reasonable 
extent pose the picture, explain how you would do it and what specific 
effect )ou would try to get Would you try to talk the former and present 
jailer mto staging a mock scuffle at the door for action? 

8 Suppose two motorcars crash on Sunday afternoon m the crowded 
principal part of a city 500 miles from the town in which your paper is 
published No one u killed, but the cbaiiman of the park board in one car 
suffers a broken leg, the other car is owned by the mayor, who escapes 
injury A free-lance photographer sends your paper a good print of the 
damaged cars after the crowd haa left hut with haU a doten persons looking 
on and, two men trying to lift the cars apart Rate this picture for your 
paper 

9 A motorcar owned by an obscure clerk crashes into a centcr-of the- 
street stop bght where your town’s pnncipal boulevard intersects the princi- 
pal busmess street half a block from the post office No one is injured, 
though the hght on the stop sign is broken and the car telescopes A free- 
lance photographer gets you a good print of the wreck against the stop sign 
wnth one person looking on Bale this picture for your paper 

10 Number each storj on the front page of a recent issue of one of the 
local newspapers m your state On copy paper, using corresponding num- 
bers, explain briefly why each atory is news with respect to each of as many 
of the elemental themes as you beheve are mvolved — survival, sex, ambi- 
tion, escape 

11 From the same copy of the same paper, select what you consider the 
most widely interesting local news story which does not have a picture to 
help report it but which you believe could have been reported by a news 
photographer had one been assigned as soon as it was reasonable to expect a 
tip of the story to have been reported to the city room Assume that you 
were the photographer Describe the picture you would have tned to get 

• 12 Rate the picture which you described for Exercise 11 
13 A press association picture of n\et flood scenes, after the first spot 
news shots had been published, showed four Negro prisoners in a chain gang 
carrying sacks of sand on their shoulders to remforce the levee They are 
dressed m worn prison denim, chains show at their feet Faces of three are 
hidden by the sacks, but one has hia face toward the camera, a carefree 
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laugh, flashing white teeth Assume that jou as picture editor received this 
print for a paper some 200 miles from any flood area, but while flood news 
13 still appearing m your paper Rate the picture for personality, news, and 
action, explaming your reasons for each score 

B CHAPTER-ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 

1 What would be the probable effect on readers if news pictures were 
published just because thej were pictures, without careful regard for their 
news value but in order to ‘ get as many cuts in the paper as possible”’ 
(Something of this sort occurred in the early months of 1935, when wire pic- 
tures were new and some editors used a large amount of space for pictures 
whose one quabfication was that the underline could note “transmission by 
wire ’ For a limited time, of course, interest did he in the mere fact of 
scientific innovation ) 

2 For what besides personahty, news, and action must an editor judge 
news pnnts? 

3 What does the engraver's screen do to the continuous tones, or solid 
surface of the print? 

4 What 18 meant by a 50-hne screen? 

5 Explain why some magazmes can use 133-lme screen halftones when 
newspapers can seldom use a screen of more than 65 Imes 

6 What effect does the screen in photoengraving have on the degree of 
detail in a photograph? 

7 Why IS a glossy print or “squeegee” preferable for newspaper purposes 
to the more artistic, softer surface quahties of pictures which are to be used 
for mounting? 

8 What three-point system should be followed in judguig news pictures 
for eo-py value? 

0 Wliat is lacking, from the picture editor’s standpoint, if the side of a 
person’s face in a news picture fades off into the background? If this fading 
is markedly present, or if msufhcieDt speed of exposure has allowed shght 
movement in the picture to show, what should be done with the picture? 

10 Explain what simple entenon may be used for judging whether detail 
18 adequate m a picture which shows an occupied hnek house, a man or 
woman in street dress, a picture m which a tree affords shade or the close-up 
front view of a face 

11 If an original photograph is not available, but a halftone reproduction 
on glazed paper is available, can a satisfactory reproduction be made? If 
so, what pomts in the halftone should be examined? 

12 What part do halftone dots play ui the tlnal printing process of the 
newspaper? 

13 What quality in a nensphoto prmt determines the clanty or visibility 
of the picture as it finall> appears in the new spaper? 

14 In Shakespeare’s only allusion to perspective in paintmg he calls it 
“best painter’s art ” What is the prmcipal way m which pamters obtain 
the effect of perspective on canvas? What concern must the news photog- 
rapher have to give the objects in his pictures a lifelike illusion of depth? 
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15 What charactcmtic of ourejcsight makes us prefer pictures that are 
dramatized by hght? 

16 What objeclxonahU effect might result from taking a picture in very 
bnlliant sunlight? 

17 Explain how exaggerated lighting effects ma> defeat the purpose of a 
news picture 

18 Select two pictures from a newspaper which appear to ha^e been made 
from punts which were rated as pxid copj for repioduclion %'nlh the coarser 
screen used by newspapers Be prepared to point out endence of clear-cut 
images, adequate detail, range of tones and contrast 

19 Select from a newspaper a picture which appears to have been made 
from a prmt which was not such good copy as those from which the pictures 
selected for Exercise 18 were made Be prepared to pomt out defects m 
detail, contrast, or focus 
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ELEMENTS OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

Why IS the image reflected on a film in a camera upside down? 

What determines the speed of a camera lens? 

What 13 meant by an//6 6 designation for a lens? If you know the 
exposure required for an //2 lens, how would you figure the exposure 
required for an //ll 3 lens? 

What 18 the difference between “color-bbnd” films, erthochromatic 
films, and panchromatic films? If yOu have a panchromatic film 
which 18 oversensitive to red, what can you do to get correct color 
values? 

Why are negatives often developed less fully than printing papers? 

Is it better to attempt to alter contrast in a print by short develop- 
ment, to change to a diflerent contrast of paper, or to vary the com- 
position of the developer? 

What IS the difference between the additive process of obtaining a 
color photograph on a acreen and the subtractive process of obtaining 
a color photograph on paper? 

I N order to discuss news cameras intelligently, we should have 
an understanding of just what a camera is — what any camera 
is and how it works. 

L/et's make a simple experiment Open the shutter and the 
back of an old box camera (the Brownie) and hold a translucent 
bread wrapper agfunst the opened back. Now point the front of 
the camera toward the nundow^ and on the paraffined paper you 
will see an image of the window, upside down and in full color 
It is that same image which would be permanently recorded in 
black and white if a roll of film had been exposed in the back of 
the camera where the paraffined paper was placed. Of course 
the camera, when film is in it, is shut and dark, otherwise light 
other than that of the image would record on the film strongly 
enough to obliterate completely the dim image. 

54 
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So a Bro^TOie is a camera I So also viould be a cigar box with a 
needle hole stuck in it, and a good camera too, for certain ^sork 
A completely darkened room in which there was a white wall 
opposite one tmy hole at the other end w ould also be a camera, in 
the dictionary sen'se, an upside-dowTi image of the outside scene 
would appear faintly upon the white wall The camera we use 
today IS nothing more than a practical application of this ability 
of a minute aperture to project an image Captured with film 
the image becomes a permanent record 

In the process of adapting our lighttight room — this w as knoivn 
as a "camera obscura” — to the function of a recording instru 
ment, many mechamcal features were introduced Lenses were 
substituted for a pinhole, this particular improvement occurnng 
e\en before film was in\ented, shutters were devised, and the 
cigar-box effect gave way to bellows or collapsible tubes The 
most complex aenal camera performs its function fundamentally 
m tho same way as the Brownie, or the cigar box, or camera 
obscura A lens mounted m a lighttight chamber projects an 
image a short distance away onto a surface supphed with a layer 
of film, or hght-sensitivc emulsion 

Essentials op the Camera 

A shvUer allows light to be admitted for any desired duration 
of time A diaphragm, or some simple mechamcal device, also 
serves to control the amount of light entenng not in units of 
time, but in quantity, exactly after the fashion of the ins of the 
eye, which contracts in a bnght hght and widens to admit more 
light in the dark 

The lens, shutter, diaphragm, and film are the working essen- 
tials of the camera We use a lens instead of a pinhole because 
It can be constructed to admit more light than a pinhole As the 
tiny hole m the wall of our camera obscura is widened the imago 
on the wall becomes fuzzier until it is no longer recogmzable as an 
image A lens can be increased in area, allowing more hght to 
enter, and still give a sharp image of the same size The lens 
collects a sufficient amount of light, by virtue of its relatively 
large area, to allow split-second expiraures on our film Seldom 
would enough hght reach the film through a pinhole to permit 
exposures of less than a second, even with the most sensitive 
films m the bnghtest eunsbme 
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The Lens 

Limtlations of the Lens Now while it is obvious that the 
ad\ antages of the lens entirely preclude the use of a pmhole in 
photography today, the lens nevertheless has vanous inherent 
physical hmitations which we must respect in order to make it 
ser\ e us 

Most of us ha\e used a common magnifying glass to con- 
centrate the sun’s rays onto a piece of cloth with sufficient 
intensity to jgmte it Perhaps we have held this same glass 
betw een an electric light bulb and a piece of paper and seen an 
image of the lamp on the white surface If the glass was mo\ ed 
tow ard or away from the light source, the sharp image blurred and 
last its defimtion with a mo\ ement of the lens of a fraction of an 
inch 

This magnifjTng glass is the lens of our camera On the 
cheaper box cameras the lens is a single piece of glass, as is the 
magmf jnng glass On more expensii e cameras 8e\ era! layers of 
different glass may be cemented together or mounted m combma- 
tion shghtly separated to form a single unit acting like the simple 
lens but able to perform its optical function more efficiently 
One pnmc limitation, then, of our lens is that in order to obtain 
a sharp image with it— or any ima^e at all — a gi\ en lens must be 
placed a certain distance away from the film surface Not only 
must a certam separation exist, but, as the object whose image w e 
seek is nearer to or further from the lens, the film m turn must be 
correspondingly further from or nearer to the lens 

If the lamp bulb of our illustration were mo^ed closer to the 
magnifying glass, it would bo found that in order to get a sharp 
image the sheet of paper would ha\ e to be mo\ ed further aw aj 
from the lens For each change in the distance between the 
object and the lens, there must be a change aNo in the distance 
lietweon the lens and the image plane — the place where the film 
Is — m order to effect a sharp image of the object 

If the object is distant enough from the lens so that the light 
rays emanating from it arc parallel — the sun’s rajs, for example, 
or tho«o from an> object seieral hundred feet off — then the 
distance behind the lens at which those parallel rays are brought 
to a sharply focused imago is knowai as the focal length of the lens 
or Its /ociis A &-in lens would focus distant objects sharply at a 
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point 6 in back of an optical point or plane, m the lens A 
12-m lens would gi\e on a film, twice the linear ^ize of the film 
used with the 6-m lens, an image showing the same amount of 
subject twice as large The longer the focus of the lens, the 
larger the image size, in other words, the size of the image is 
directly proportional to the focal length Hence, w e u^e propor- 
tionally longer focus lenses on a given camera when we want a 
larger image Small, distant objects then can fill up the plate 
to the edges 

There is another reason for using long-focus lenses This 
involves the subject of perspective In roahty, perspective 
vanes only with the distance of the lens from the subject and has 
nothing whatever to do with the relativ e focal length of the lens 
In portraiture, the long-focus lens is a means of getting a large 
image of the sitter, not directly a means of avoiding perspective 
distortion — the oversize effect the camera seems to give hands or 
knees Ijnng closer to the camera than the sitter’s head 

If we fill up the ground glass with the image of the sitter, using 
along-focua lens at a 15-ft di<itance, we probably will notice little 
or no <to-callcd distortion The long lens enables us to get our 
large image from the greater distance, and it is the greater 
distance, not the long lens, which gives us the so-called distortion- 
less perspective If our eyes were trained to see things exactly 
as they are and not as we think them to be, we would notice this 
change in perspective as we approached or withdrew from a 
subject A tall building viewed at short range leans backward 
just as much for our eye as for the camera lens, and if w e look at 
it carefully we can see that it does, that our brain, not our eye, 
straightens it out 

The focusing problem is not encountered with the pinhole All 
objects near and far will appear about equally sharp whether 
the pinhofe i-s very cfose to the film or some distance awaj 
(within hmits, of course) This is decidedly not true of the 
lens 

Depth, of Focus Wc use the term depth of focus in connection 
with this relative inabiUty of the lens to bnng to a sharp focus 
objects not all in the same plane The pinhole aperture has an 
almost infinite depth of focus As the ms diaphragm of the lens 
is made smaller — “stopped down" — in other words, as the effec- 
tiv e size of the lens approaches pinhole size, objects both nearer 
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It IS expedient to ha\c a standard measure of speed so that we 
may compare directly the speeds of lenses whose focal lengths are 
different Suppose our lens of 6-m focal length has a diameter 
of 1 in Then this ratio, 1 6, becomes a pure number which may 
be compared with other similar ratios Thus, a 12 m lens with a 
diameter of 2 in would give a ratio of 2 12, which equals 1 6, and 
we could then say that the lenses were of the same speed It 
makes no difference w hat the units of measurement are, whether 
milhmeters or inches, provided each lens’s measurements are 
made by the same umts 

In measunng the lenses, the ratio is wntten as a fraction wnth 
the numerator reduced to one so that it may be dropped and the 
simpler numbers remaining as denominators may be compared 
directly In this case we would say that both these lenses have a 
speed of 6 This is usually wTitten f 6 or//6 A lens of 8 in 
focal length and an aperture diameter of 1 in would then have a 
speed of //8, as also would a lens of 16 in focus and a 2 in 
aperture, or one of 4 in focus and K diameter 

Our lens is frequently stopped down m practice to achieve 
greater depth of focus Obviously the speed is then decreased 
The ms diaphragms on lenses are marked with an / number in 
such a way that the photographer knows exactly bow much his 
speed is decreased in terms of exposure A senes of / numbers 
appear on the lens barrel, each one indicating a proportionately 
greater amount of exposure required to admit the same total 
amount of light as the opening becomes smaller 

This senes of/ numbers is denved in this fashion The amount 
of hght admitted by the lens is directly proportional to the area 
of the lens The area of the lens is proportional to the square of 
the diameter, and therefore the speed of the lens is proportional 
to the square of the diameter^ — except that to be precise we should 
say the sloivness of the lens If we wished to compare a lems 
found to have an /a alue of 8 with one of //ll, we would square 
each figure, giving 64 and 121 respectively This is practically a 
ratio of 1 2 We therefore say that tbe//ll lens is two times as 
slow as the //8 lens, or, because our speed is in inverse ratio to 
slowness, that the//ll lens has one-half the speed of the//8 lens 
With this fact before us, we would know that to give a correct 
* expo-sure to a film using an//ll lens, we should have to give twice 
as much time as we would for the//8 lens 
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The senes of / numbers marked on all lenses is universally 
standardized so that each succeedmg larger number represents a 
decrease in area of one-half the preceding size This gives us an 
instantaneous clue to the change required in exposure when 
moving from one stop to another, or to another lens The senes 
used by Bntish and Amencan manufacturers runs 

//2 2 8 4 5 6 8 113 16 22 6 32 45 64 

The//ll of our illustration (//ll 3 more accurately) then requires 
twice the exposure of an opening of //8, //16 requires twice the 
exposure of the //113 opemng, etc An //16 opemng would 
require four times the exposure of an//8 opemng, since the square 
of 8 IS 64 the square of 16 is 256, and 256 is four times 64 Most 
Continental cameras use a similar system except that the points 
calibrated happen to he about midway between those on the 
Bntish and American system, running //6 3, //9, //12 7, //18, 
etc But each succeeding number m each system indicates an 
aperture of half the area of the preceding one and a consequent 
increase of twice the exposure for each calibrated stop 

The largest aperture of many lenses does not happen to fall on 
one of the calibrated points, lenses of speed //3 5 or //4 5, for 
example To compare the speed of such a lens ^vlth our known 
stop system, we merely square the/ value and compare it with the 
nearest stop mark on the ^stera Thus, //3 5 squared becomes 
12 1 Compared with //4 we get a ratio of about 12 16 or 3 4 
It would then be necessary to give only three quarters the 
exposure with this lens ivide open as with ono set at //4, or, out 
the other way, an //4 lens would be four-thirds slower than an 
//3 5 one and so would require four-thirds, 1)^ times, more 
exposure, which is one-third more 
Working similarly we find that an //I 5 lens is not quite twice 
as fast as an //2, although //2 is the next smaller stop marked on 
the //I 5 lens but is actually only one and four-fifths as fast 
(This, in practice, is a difference too small to concern us ) The 
largest opemng on a given lens, then, is not necessarily exactly 
twice as fast as the next stop opening — although of course this is 
true for the other marks— but only indicates the relative maxi- 
mum aperture of that specific lens 
The difficulties inherent in lens making increa'^e tremendously 
as lenses are made faster or larger, for lenses, even the best ones 
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are a compromise with physical stumbling blocks all along the 
line No lens mil bring light rays of the different colors of the 
spectrum to a focus at the same plane without a good measure of 
coercion, and then this is accomplished only partially As we 
increase the focal length of the lens this problem becomes more 
acute, since the absence of a common focus becomes more 
apparent to the eye and the different colors are coming to varying 
focuses further and further apart 

Other problems beset the lens designer Chromatic aherraiion 
IS but one of a nestful A photographic lens cut from one lump of 
glass has curved — sphencal — surfaces Light rays coming from 
the edge of such a lens do not come to a focus on exactly the same 
plane as do the center rays, this of course tends to blur over the 
sharp image formed by the center of the lens with an unsharp one 
formed from the marginal rays and is called sphencal aberraiion 
Both these faults may be corrected by the addition of a com- 
pensatmg lens to our original lens The compensating lens is not 
a convex one like the magnifying glass but is here a concave lens 
ivhich counteracts the two faults 
Astigmatism in Lenses One of the most senous faults and 
most difficult to correct is astigmatism It becomes a more 
senous factor as lens speed is increased It is the same defect 
which we know as astigmatism in the human eye 
Astigmatism affects only those light rays which enter the lens 
at an angle, or obhquely The oblique rays do not come to focus 
at a point but as two separate lines, as an illustration, the image 
of a minute cross could never be entirely sharp Either leg could 
be brought to focus but always at the expense of the other, which 
uould remain blurred With very fast lenses, where most of the 
rays enter obliquely, astimatism becomes a senous drawback 
Today most lenses are “asligmats”— corrected for astigmatism 
Srst to be sa corrected nns the famous “Protar," by the 
addition of a new glass called "banum crown*' to the lens That 
was in 1890, and from that time on the construction of fast, well- 
corrected lenses became practicable 

The Film 

Haling projected an image through the lens, we must look at 
the substance upon wluch the image is recorded, the^fm (Fig 8) 
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light is shined through the native onto the paper positive 
The positive will then be darkened by development just as the 
negative was; but this time our image udll liavc the correct 
values. The opaque portions of the negative, ^\hich were the 
bright parts of our original image, will prevent light from reaching 
the paper emulsion in those areas and we shall get the v hite of the 
paper corresponding to the w’hites of our image. The trans- 



Pk«t» hf Ilanlil BkodtnbavgK 

Txo 10 —The news photographer examines the negative of the photo he made 
at a fire In this negatne, blacL areas of the eubject are shown as white or 
translucent, i^hite areas as black or opaque 

parent portions of the negative, which ^ere the dark parts of the 
original image, ^sdll pass light through to the paper, allon mg it to 
develop up toward black in those areas. Thus we have made a 
photograph. 

The Importance of the Developer. We never could have accom- 
plished this were it not for certmn unique properties of the silver 
bromide emulsion and the developer used on it. A photographic 
developer, in chemical parlance, is a reducer. This means in 
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spectrum However, even dye-treated film remains more sen 
sitive to the blues and violets than to the rest of the colors 
This runs counter to color sensations as they affect the human 
eye Yellow appears brighter or lighter than any of the other 
colors, and, as we look toward the two ends of the spectrum, 
the colors grow darker 

Having made the film sensitive to all colors, it is now necessary 
to cut down its sensitivity to the blue end of the spectrum by 
some other means, provided we want correct color rendition in 
monochrome If we do cut down the sensitivity of the film in any 
portion of the spectrum, by whatever means we sacnfice speed 

pHOTOGitAPHic Filters 

Photographic filters are glass or gelatin disks dyed to transmit 
or absorb any desired colors We use them in front of the lens, 
ordinarily to restrain the violet light, or sometimes to make use of 
only certain colors in the taking of the picture The commonest 
filters appear to the eye as pale yellow, greemsh, or dark amber 
j ellow These transmit most bght except ultraviolet and some 
of the blue, thus counteracting the innate tendency of the film to 
greatest sensitivity to blue and violet Since the filters absorb 
some light, exposure must be increased to compensate 

In recent years, panchromatic emulsions have been developed 
which are o\ ersensitive to red rays These films are very fast m 
artificial hght because ordinary electric lights emit a high per 
centage of red and yellow bght To gam correct color values 
mth such a film — if we can afford to sacnfice some of its extreme 
speed — ^we must use a filter which will absorb some of the red as 
well as the blue rays A green filter does this It looks green, 
but of course it is not a pure green, for then all colors except green 
would photograph black 

Manufacturers of both films and filters issue tables telling just 
how great an mcrease in exposure is required with a given film and 
filter combmation and under various hght sources Not all 
combinations work, of course For example, a red filter used on 
a color blmd film would exclude all but red bght and therefore 
render that particular film useless, whereas a red filter used on a 
highly red sensitive panchromatic film in a room illuminated with 
a reddish light v ould cause almost no mcrease m exposure 
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Film KxpOsube akd Development 

So far. Vie ha\e said practically nothing about exposure or 
about developing the film Most of this will be discussed under 
technique Here we shall touch on the theory of these subjects 
just sufficiently to give a background for understanding the 
practical information 

First we may mention the problem of eiqiosure Obviously, 
for any given hghtmg conditions and for any particular film there 
IS a single theoretically correct exposure which the film should 
receive m order to present a faithful record of the tone \alues of 
the subject If we give too great an exposure to light the entire 
film will be reduced to metallic siher and the variations from 
unexposed area to fully exposed area which constitute the image 
will have been lost With too little exposure either no image will 
appear or an image mil be produced m which only the high lights 
of the subject ha\o registered on the film 

Most film has a wide expostire latUude In other words it ■will 
still give a printable image even though the exposure is vaned 
withm wide hmits Suppose we have a known correct exposure 
of one second Ordinarily we could expose this same film as 
httle as Ho sec or os much as 10 sec and still obtain a recogmz> 
able impression of the subject 

That means a workable range m the neighborhood of 1 100 
which is pretty wide’ Just because the range is wide we ha\e no 
excuse for failing to ascerJain the axposure as accurately as 
conditions will permit in each circumstance The underexposed 
negative gives a distorted rendering of the values m the subject, 
brightly illuminated portions of the subject ■will stand out while 
darker portions will be too dark and lack detail With o\er 
exposure, the values of the subject become compressed into a 
shorter scale of \alues until the compression reaches a point 
where all \alues are so overexposed that there is little visible 
difference between them 

This idea of the ^anatlon m the density of the film ivith a 
1 anation m exposure may be plotted on a graph in what is known 
to photographers as the ehartuiensltc cune 

Suppose that on our graph paper equal spaces represent con 
stantly doubled exposures Thus the first space on the graph 
stands for an exposure of 1 sec the next space 2 sec , the next 
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4 sec , and so on, 8, 16, 32, 04 sec This corresponds to practice 
in exposing negatives, so \\c must remember that the equal spaces 
on the graph mean a doubling in exposure, and not just a simple 
arithmetical progression, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc 

On the graph paper wc non draw a cur\ c n hich stands for the 
increasing density of the film as the exposure time is doubled and 
then doubled again and yet again Starting at the lower left- 
hand comer of the graph, we place a dot indicating the density 
of the film at the end of 1 sec , then a dot a little higher indicating 
the density after 2 sec , etc When these dots are all joined 
together they wall look somewhat like an elongated S, with the 
lower left portion of the cur\e at the beginning rising rather 
steeply, then moving upward for a space in almost a straight lino 
and then curved again at the upper right The lower left curve 
represents undeTczposurc& of the negative, and the upper nght 
curve overexposures Correct exposure hes somewhere in the 
middle or straigUAine portion of the S, where film density is 
increasing evenly with increased exposure 

Imagine this curve as formed by increasing layers of silver 
deposit for each doubling of the exposure, and the reason for 
correct exposure becomes clear In the first part of our curve, 
that is, in the thinly exposed portion of the negative, where the 
silver deposit is very small, it is seen that the density is increasing 
at a rate faster than the exposure Each time we double the 
exposure, the density added is greater than the previous time 
A bnght portion of an image would be proportionately denser 
on the negative than it really should be Hence in the final pnnt 
this bnght portion would be represented by an area brighter m 
proportion to the rest of the pnnt than it was in the onginal 
subject Thus, by underexposure the values are sirdched out 
and the brighter they are in the image (or the denser on the nega- 
tive) the more out of proportion to other values or tones they 
will appear 

The middle sedion of the charactenstic curve is a straight line 
Density of the film is increasing evenly with increases m exposure 
Each time the exposure is doubled, a new layer of density is 
added, and each layer added is exactly the same thickness as the 
previous one This is as it should be for correct value reproduc 
tion Under these conditions on area tn the image which is twice 
as bnght as another area mil expose the film twice as much and will 
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produce a corresponding increase tn density in the film This will 
result m a range of values exactly equal to those in the image 
We have just seen that this would not have been the case with an 
underexposure 

When we get to the top of the characteristic cune and are 
working with overexposures, we find that density is increasing 
less than it should in proportion to the exposure The curve 
flattens out, mdicating this With overlong exposures the values 
are compressed, the darker tones of the image continue to create 
further density in the negative, while the brightest tones of the 
image tend to slow up their action on the film ' 

The theoretically correct exposure then hes m this straight-hne 
portion of the characteristic curve In actual practice this is 
seldom exactly achieved — particularly under news gathering 
conditions Nor is it always desired A variation from the ideal 
exposure of from t^o to four tunes will not ordmanly seriously 
distort the values, although of course the exact amount of varia 
tion given a particular film depends on the range of ^ alues m the 
subject If the values extend over a range as great as the 
straight-line portion of the curve, then there is but one really 
correct exposure If the values are less than that range, there 
may be several exposures equally correct If the values are 
much longer than the straight hne portion then it is obvious that 
some portion of the subject will not be reproduced with theoretical 
correctness Occasionally — as will be discussed later — w e delib- 
erately alter the exposure because of some peculiarity in the 
subject or because of a desire to obtain a specific effect by distor- 
tion The fast modern panchromatic emulsions gam some of 
their speed by having a very long “foot,” or first section of the 
curve, which is intended to be used when speed is required The 
distortion is far from serious — the foot practically has a straight- 
line section of its own — in fact, often a slight underexposure gives 
more pleasing tone values 

When we strive for a perfect negative, we must remember that 
our end product is seldom a negative or even a positive trans- 

* Much greater eTposures cause the phenomenon of reversal of the image, 
that IS we find ourselves not with a negative but with an extremel> dense 
positive image This peculiarity enables manufacturers to make ' direct 
positive’ films for producing copies without any mtervening negatives 
Exposures are necessarily many tunes greater than those for obtaining 
regular negatives 
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parcncy, but is a sheet of coated paper (with the real end product 
being in the case of the newspaper, a screen engraving) A long 
brightness range, that is a long scale of values from hght to dark 
must be compressed if it is to be fitted onto a sheet of paper or 
else some of the values at one or both ends of the scale must 
be sacrificed 

A transparency viewed through a bnght hght can faithfully 
reproduce, value for value the brightness range of most subjects 
However, on a sheet of paper the brightest high light, mstead of 
being an actual hght, can be shown only as bnght as the paper 
is white and the blackest black is no blacker than the blackness 
of the silver particles on the paper 

We may state these bnghtness-range concepts in round 
numbers A fast panchromatic negative can faithfully reproduce 
a fanghtness range of about 1 250 It can reproduce with an 
acceptable degree of distortion a bnghtness range two or three 
times greater In other words, if the darkest shadow area in a 
landscape reflects a hght of umt intensity, and the bnghtest 
high lighted area is about 250 times as bright, then w e could 
exactly duphcate this range on our negative V, e could also 
reproduce it on a positive transparency, we could not reproduce 
this full scale on a pnntmg paper, for the pnntmg paper range will 
not run more than about 1 25, or 1 80 at the best The con- 
sequent result 13 the compression of the values and, except for 
commercial subjects where infinite detail is important, some of the 
i alues will be sacrificed m either the shadow end or the high hght 
end if we produce a prmt with any degree of bnlhance 

Manufacturers do not offer much quantitative information 
about their films They merely state that such and such a grade 
of film IS for a particular purpose The fast panchromatic 
emulsions generally hai e the longest range Process film has the 
ixn a very smaYi dfffierenee m vaVoe m Kobjecl wi'i\ 
make a marked difference on the film It is used primanly for 
copjong pnnted matter and hne drawings In between these 
two films are others giinng \aiying degrees of contrast and 
supplied m \ anous degrees of color sensitinty 
With the aid of a good photoelectnc-cell exposure meter, it is 
possible to make actual readings of the light intensities of most 
subjects The high lights and shadows of a studio subject may 
be quickly checked to see if they fit within the known range of the 
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film emulsion Exposure meters of anj sort are not much use to 
the nei\s photographer There are sei eral rea'jons for this, the 
first and most ob^nous being that he seldom has time enough 
dunng assignments to fuss with the mstrument, the picture maj 
be gone and all he will ha\ e for the editor and his own trouble is 
an exposure reading of a scene already marched on with time' 
Another reason is that the flash bulb used so frequentlj is an 
un% aiying light source n hich could not be read bj an exposure 
meter anjhow The man who is photographing picture after 
picture daj after daj and alnajs •seeing his negatives de^ eloped 
just doe* not need an exposure meter He might if film latitude 
ere not what it is or if his end result had to ha\ e perfect quality 
for presentation as an enlargement 

The newspaper which maintains a studio and does still life or 
ad%€rti«ers’ photographs or architectural work might imestigate 
the possibibties of an exposure meter Of course a photoelectric 
cell meter is a sine gua non for natural color pbotographj , than 
which nothing is more exacting 

Theory of Detelopmcnt We must now touch upon the theorj 
of deiclopment Some of the de\ eloping agents moot used are 
metol (al«o known as Elon), hydroquinone,pjTO,gljcine, para- 
phenjlenediamine The first tno are most common around the 
news plant Pyro may be used by those who ish something a 
little different or who are accustomed to it The last two are uoed 
chiefly for special fine-gram de\ elopmg 
Most de^ elopers cannot deielop the film effects elj m ivater 
alone Other cheimcals arc added to assist the de\ elopmg 
agento Tor one thing being chemical reducers, they oxidize 
rapidly A presenatne is added to impede the too rapid dis 
integration of the dc\ eloper Sodium sulphite is universally 
employed for this purpose • 

An accelerator •serves the purpose its name implies, most of the 
dev eloping agents will dev elop v e^ slow l,v if an alkali is not added 
to the solution Sodium carbonate is the customary alkali 
although maximum-energy developers maj u<5c a stronger one 
A •solution of these chemicals with the agent constitutes the 
developer, usually known as “soup” to the newspaper man 
Sometimes there is another chemical added, a rcslraincr This 
does several things, it slows up the developing process at the 
start, It prev ents “fog ” and on prints it has the same effect upon 
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the “color” of the black of the silver salt and allegedly produces 
clearer high hghts and better shadoiv detail Potassimn bromide 
IS the restrainer 

“Fog” IS the term used to describe deposits of metallic sil\er 
on the film nhich are foreign to the image It may be a thin 
deposit of siU er all over the image, or it may he only in certain 
areas It can be caused by hght, by static electncity, or by 
chemical means Potassium bromide for some reason has a more 
pronounced restraining action on chemical fog than upon the 
image Therefore it is used to keep negatives and prints free 
from the grayed effect of some chemical fogs 

The developing solution reduces the exposed silver salts to 
metalhc silver, it has no effect upon the unexposed salts, which 
remam hght-sensitive Consequently, the film, after rinsing is 
placed m another bath whose function is to remove all the 
unexposed silver bromide, leaving a transparent film support 
with only the soUd silver of the image remaining m the gelatin 
This process is called fixing and is done by sodium thiosulphate, 
commonly known as hypo Nothing further remains to be done 
to the film except thoroughly washing away the hypo and drying 
the gelatin We may now make as many prints from the nega 
tive as are desired Pnntmg papers are manipulated \ery much 
like film 

We have seen how a change m the exposure can alter the 
relative values of the image Vanations m exposure can distort 
the black and white rendition of the subject It is prevalent 
error that we can also distort the relation of the lalues of the 
subject by changes m the method or time of development This 
is emphatically not possible Changes m the developer or m the 
time of development do alter the contrast of the negative, but not 
the relation between the tones 

This reqmres some explanation We saw how an under- 
exposure of the negative makes high hghts proportionately 
bnghter than shadows If development is prolonged, the high 
lights will grow denser, up to a certain limit, but the shadow 
portions will also grow denser, and proportionately with the high 
hghts We can change the over-all contrast of our negatives, 
then, by longer or shorter development ^ 

^ Gamma is a term used to measure contrast of negatives, havmg sigmf 
icance only when dealing with correct exposures — the straight-line portion 
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Pnntmg papers, unlike film, should always be developed fully, 
because they reach their full contrast at an early stage of develop- 
ment, and short development, by not allowing all the halide to 
develop, pre\ ents the print from reaching its full richness and 
quality Rather than attempt to alter the contrast by short 
development, wc should change to a different contrast of paper 
or vary the composition of the developer 

There arc two chief methods of printing of which one, contact 
printing has already been mentioned The other is projection 
printing Here we are concerned only w ith the theory, and that 
IS very simple The negative to be enlarged — “ blow n up ” in the 
trade — is placed m a projection printer or enlarging camera An 
enlarging camera is mounted so that it may be moved easily along 
the lens axis The negative lies behind the lens just as m picture 
taking Behind the negative is an evenly illuminated light 
source If the lens is now correctly focused an image of the 
negative will be projected m front of the camera just where the 
object piano would he in picture taking The device is a sort of 
hind side-to, or reversed camera, the image now being the nega- 
tive, the object plane being the image to be printed The lens 
and the paper support, or easel, may be moved so as to obtain any 
size projection of the negative The image is an exact repbea of 
the negative and will print onto sensitized paper just as though 
the two were in contact 

Coi/On Photograph! 

We now turn from our discussion of first principles in photog- 
raphy to the theory underlying one of the most fascinating 
branches of photography, namely, the reproduction of color in 
color The idea behind color photography is rather simple and 
has been understood since the nineteenth century The practical 
problems encountered m developing consistent, workable proc- 
esses have been and still are many and intncate Progress 
today in this field is very rapid The principles remain the same 


of the characteristic curve A gamma value of exactly one (1 0) represents a 
negative the contrast of which is an exact counterpart of the range of values 
of the original subject One large film manufacturer is now including 
tables showing the developing lime necessary to obtain vanous gammas 
These are not important to the news photographer but are indispensable m 
color photography 
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The human eye sees a few of the \arying wave lengths of the 
matenal or energy we call bght as different colors TTe see either 
actual colored light, like a red lantern, or we see what we call 
colored objects \vhich only reflect color to us We say that a red 
lantern emits red light, we say that a red object looks red to us 
because the red object oisorbs dll colors except red, reflecting only 
red hght to us Green paint looks green to us because it absorbs 
all the wave lengths of hght except those which our eyes interpret 
as green 

Examine any pure pigment other than red in red hght It will 
absorb all red hght and since it is illuminated only by red hght it 
inll appear black to the eye In a green hght, a red object vail 
likewise appear black, while a pure green color will appear white, 
like the hght source, m other words Look at a piece of white 
paper with some red paint on it m a red hght If the red paint is 
really a pure red, it will disappear under the red hght The 
reason is that the red paint, by being red, reflects all red hght, and, 
since the hght is also red, the red paint reflects all the available 
hght and we see it therefore just as hght as the white paper 

Color photography first had to take cognizance of this explana 
tion of color phenomena It next apphed a principle disco\ ered 
in 1807, namely that any or all colors may be produced by some 
combination of three primary colors, red, green, and blue-violet 
(usually just called blue) None of these three colors can be 
obtained from any combinations of any other colors, but all other 
colors may be obtained from some combination of these three 

In order to a\ oidtonfusion, it must be noted that we arc speak- 
ing here of actual color, color as sensation rather than color as 
pigments The latter are not themsehes, accurately speaking 
colored, but appear to have color only because of their faculty of 
ab<5orbmg and reflectmg hght wave lengths selectnely The 
pnmary colors usually used by the artist or phofoengraver, akin 
to the famihar red, yellow, and blue, are a sort of con\erse — 
actually the complementanes— of the primary hght colors and 
wiU be dealt wnth later 

Comhtmng Pnmary Colors Let us see how we obtam other 
colora from our primaries A pure red hght added to a pure green 
light produces yellow light This may be proved by <?hining a 
red spotlight on a white ground and then sliding a green spotlight 
o\er upon the red one, whereupon the mixture will produce a 
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m the subject, and since all other colors are made from some 
combination of the primaries, we have a record of all the colors 
in the subject 

In order to turn our black-and-white color-quantity records 
into a colored picture, we project each image upon a white screen 
We use pure red light as the light source behind the red record 
positive, for m doing so the red portions of the subject which were 
transparent on this positive will allow the red hght to pass 
through and record as red on the screen In a similar w ay, the 
green-hltered positive is projected with a green light source, and 
the blue one with a blue hght If these three images are draw n 
together on the screen into correct register, a luminous accurate 
color reproduction of the original will appear The red light, as 
we said, shines through the transparfent portion of the red trans 
parency to form red Ko other color will fall upon the spot which 
is supposed to appear as red, since m taking the picture with the 
other two filters we automatically prevented any red light from 
even entering the camera Only green passed the green filter, 
only blue passed the blue filter But a green portion of the object 
will appear green, since the green filter only allowed an image to 
be produced by green light leaving a silver deposit on the nega 
tive and a transparent portion on the positive 

What about a yellow portion? Well, we saw that yellow light 
was composed of both green and red light Consequently both 
the red and green filters passed light through to that spot, so our 
screen image receives both red and green light, which combine or 
add up to form yellow A brown object in the subject would 
reproduce correctly and would look brown because brown con- 
tains a certain portion of each of the pnmancs, and so a little of 
each would show on the screen, to just the same extent as they 
were allowed through the original ^'taking" filters White 
results from equal amounts of all three colors, black from absence 
of all three A gray results from a little of each of the primaries 
m exactly equal amounts 

That IS the underlying pnnciple of all color photography 
whenever employed today It is done in different ways, but 
always on the same pnnciple The picture we have just achieved 
in color on a screen can be supremely accurate in its colors and m 
Its interpretation of a mde range of hght intensities, but it is an 
awkward way of presenting a color picture, and it is not on paper 
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yellow light If we now add a pure blue-violet light to the yellow , 
the resultant mixture will again go to white Remove the blue, 
and yellow remams, or remove the green, and the red and blue 
remain, giving a magenta hue If only red is subtracted, the blue 
and green remam, appearing blue green to the eye Combina- 
tions of these colors in varying degrees will produce any other 
known color If then we can obtain an exact record to tell us 
how much of each primary color bes in each tint of our subject 
matter, we have made a start m duplicating the color sensation 
of the original 

Here, bnefly, is how these principles serve photography We 
may now make three ordinary black-and-white photographs of a 
colored object, each one taken to record the density range 
produced by each of the primary colors So we make three 
separate photographs of some vancolored object One is photo- 
graphed through a pure red filter The filter, being red, will 
absorb all colors except red, which it will transmit Another 
negative is made writh a green filter, which passes only green 
light reflected from the object The third negative is made from 
a blue filter, and hence we have a blue record of the object, a 
black-and-white image affected only by the blue components of 
the light reflected from the object These three filters, m the 
order named, arc known as the tricolor set, A, B, and C, 
respectively 

Black-and-white transparent positives made from these three 
negatives would be a record of the amount of each primary color 
m the subject A positive, in other words, of the red filter nega- 
tive would show any pure red objects in the subject as white 
(white on paper, transparent on a transparency), while all other 
colors would appear as black or opaque Actually few colors in 
nature are pure primaries, so wc w ould have many shades of gray 
m the picture where natural tints had contained small amounts 
of pure, pruawties wbwh they bad tofleciod SuadaTly, tbo pos\. 
tive from the blue record negative would show blue as white or 
transparent, and all colors which contained no blue as black, with 
colors containing some pure blue ns varjTug shades of gray A 
white ‘section would be transparent, or white, on each of the 
positiv cs 

We now hav e three positn cs, each representing accurately with 
a scale of sih er densities the amount of each of the three primaries 
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in the subject, and since nil other colors arc made from some 
combination of the primaries, i\e ha\e a record of all the colors 
in the subject 

In order to turn our black-and>uhitc color-quantity records 
into a colored picture, e project each image upon a v. hitc screen 
We use pure red light as the light source behind the red record 
positn 0, for in doing so the red portions of the subject which were 
transparent on this positi\c will allow the red light to pass 
through and record as red on the screen In a similar waj, the 
green-filtered po«iti\e is projected with a green light source, and 
the blue one with a blue light If thc^e tlircc images are drawn 
together on the screen into correct register, a luminous accurate 
color reproduction of the onginal will appear Tlic red light, as 
we «aid, shines through the transparent portion of the red trans- 
parency to form red No other color will fall upon the spot which 
IS supposed to appear as rod, since in taking the picture with the 
other two filters wc automatically prc\cntod an> red light from 
e^cn entenng the camera Only green passed the green filter, 
onlj blue passed the blue filter But a green portion of the object 
wall appear green, since the green filter only allowed an imago to 
be produced bj green light, leaving a silver deposit on tho nega- 
tive and a transparent portion on the positive 

What about a yellow portion? Well, wc saw thatjellow light 
was composed of both green and red light Consequently both 
the red and green filters passed light tlirough to that spot, so our 
•screen image recciv es both red and green light, w hich combine or 
add up to form yellow A brown object m the subject would 
reproduce correctly and would look brown because brow'n con- 
tains a certain portion of each of the primancs, and so a little of 
each would show on the screen, to just the same extent as they 
were allowed through tho original "taking” filters ^Vhitc 
results from equal amounts of all three colors, black from absence 
of all three A gray results from n little of each of the primanes 
in exactly equal amounts 

That IS the underljing principle of all color photography 
whenever employed today It is done in different ways, but 
always on the same principle The picture we have just achieved 
in color on a screen can be supremely accurate in its colors and in 
its interpretation of a wide range of light intensities, but it is an 
awkward way of presenting a color picture, and it is not on paper 
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Its color accuracy theoretically is limited only by the purity of 
the light filters obtainable, just as in the printing of color pictures 
onto paper or on a printing press the accuracy of the color repro- 
duction IS limited chiefly by the pureness of the dyes available 
Theoretically perfect dyes have not yet been found for all tlu 
primary colors The blue dyes are the worst sinners 

We can get a color print on paper from the same three ncgatia os 
with which we started out We might proceed like this First, 
make three transparent positives from each of the three original 
negatives After being fixed and washed, the three trans 
parencics are bleached in potassium bichromate Bichromates 
have the unique property of hardening (rendering insoUcnt in 
water) the parts of the gelatin which contain the sih cr salts If 
the bleached transparencies are then swished around m warm 
water for a few minutes all the gelatin w hich was unexposed — the 
high light portions of the image — ml! be washed away from the 
celluloid film support Furthermore the gelatin will remain 
sticking to the celluloid directly in proportion to the density of 
the image, this results in a transparent image of the subject 
detectable only as a deposit of gelatin of varjnng thickness The 
blacks of the unbleached transparency wall remain as full deposits 
of gelatin, the w hite of the subject wall consist only of the celluloid 
base with all the gelatin washed away, while all tho middle 
tones of gray will bo represented by gelatin deposits of \arying 
thickness 

The next step is to stain or dye each of the three transparent 
gelatm images with the suitable color, and then superimpo'^e them 
upon a sheet of white paper If this were correctly done wo 
would have a paper print of our onginal subject in color consisting 
of three layers of tinted gelatin 

Our first thought would be to dje red the gelatm image orig- 
inally pnnted from the red filter negativ e, and similarly for the 
other two Suppose this were done, what would happen? 
Something very far from the results anticipated because of tho 
fact that m superimposing these colors upon a sheet of white 
paper we are not deabng with the addition of colored light as 
described m making our first color transparency, or more cor 
rectly, our hght picture We said that a red light added to a 
green hght would make yellow light, but transparent red and 
green gelatm images placed upon a sheet of white paper are not 
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bght images By placing a sheet of transparent rod gelatin upon 
the Vrhite paper we color the paper red in effect, and a rod-colored 
object by definition m as an object which absorbed all colors except 
red The nhite paper reflects all colors, but the red gelatin 
continues to allon onlj red light through it, so that onij red light 
can be reflected back from the combined gelatin-paper surface 
If the green transparency ere piled on top of the combination we 
would see only black, since the red ^ould allon only red light 
through and the green transparency cannot pass red light 
anj'way Thus no light would return from the white paper 
surface 

Therefore to achie\ e on a sheet of paper a natural color 
picture we must employ a different color approach from that used 
for adding colored lights The adding of a light is called the 
addxtiie process AVe call the process used to pnnt on paper — or 
any reflecting surface — subtraclirc, for when we place a color, 
whether dyed gelatin or pigment, on a white surface, we are 
taking away or subtracting color The red gelatin absorbs or 
subtracts from the paper all colors but red 

AVe employ a rather roundabout means of coloring our paper 
pnnts Red light subtracted from white light lea\es blue-green 
light AVe print the red-filtcr negatn e onto the white paper from 
a gelatin pnnter which has been dyed blue-green, for blue-green is 
white minus red AVe print on paper not by adding colors 
(which would only add to black) but by subtracting them from 
white AVe might look upon the matter ns an m\erse process 
printing wuth the shadows rather than with the lights 

Let us see what the dye colors should be AATute light minus 
red leaves blue green, now called cyan when speaking of the 
blue-green color as used in subtracti\e color proce'^'^es, upon 
recommendation of the Society of Motion Picture Engineers 
AVhite minus blue leaves red green, which we call yellow AVhite 
minus green lea\ es red-blue, technically called magenta These, 
then, are our three $uhlractiie printing colors magenta, yellow, 
blue-green, or cyan AVe call the positive made from the red 
filter the blue-green printer, the one made from the blue filter the 
yellow prmter, and the one made from the green filter the 
magenta, or red, printer * 

‘ISow suppose we follow the color chaoges of a photograph of three 
squares of ‘ colors ” red white, and black The red filter positive we agreed 
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All practical methods of taking and printing color pictures 
represent some adaptation of these underlying principles 

We always require three distinct photographic records for 
taking color pictures They may be made separately one after 
another^ as may be done in photographing still-hfc subjects on an 

to dyo up in the complementary or minus color, bluc-grcen We called it 
the blue printer The transparent portions of the positive, which would 
transmit red light if we were making an additne picture on a screen, will 
now Icaie bare white paper when pnnted The black squares will be djed 
blue-green on the paper 

The positive made wnth the green filter is djed magenta, and the red 
square will now receive a layer of magenta dje, since the green filter would 
record red as opaqueness, and we have dyed the opaque or shadow portions 
of our transparency printer with magenta dye Also, of couree, the black 
square will receive a lajcr of magenta dye 

What color then, is the black square two-lhirds of the wa> through the 
process? We reason it out this way First, the white paper received a 
coat of bluo*grcen, a coat of minus red Thus, the blue-green absorbs red 
light, but allows both blue and green to reflect back from the white paper 
Magenta, which is minus green, therefore absorbs green but allows the 
white paper to reflect back both red and blue So wc now hav c the blue* 
green dye reflecting blue and green, the magenta d) e reflecting blue and red 
But the dyes are superimposed, and tbo magenta d>e cannot pass green 
light, BO the green from the blue-green dje is absorbed by the magenta dye 
Similarly, the blue-green dye cannot reflect red, so the red which was passed 
by the magenta is absorbed by the blue-green dje The only color which 
can reflect back through both the djes from the white paper surface is blue, 
and at this point the black spot looks pure blue 

The same reasoning mil tell what colors should result when we add the 
third dye image The third, pnnted from our blue filter negative, is also 
dyed to its own nunus or complementary color Blue light subtracted from 
white leaves red and green, which we called jellow. The jellow-dyed 
image js now added to the paper 

Again, since w e are printing from the shadovrs, aa it were, the red of our 
original subject, opaque in the blue filter transparency, will now recoiv e on 
the paper a layer of jellow dje The magenta pigment already applied 
will, as we have seen, absorb green light, transnut red and blue The j ellow 
dye absorbs blue (since it is minus blue) but transmits red and green The 
only primary color which each of these two will transmit is red, so the square 
appears red, for the two dyes absorb one another's other transmitted color 
Finally, m the case of the square which is to become black, it is apparent that 
a layer of yellow imposed upon the blue will result in the absorption of the 
blue light by the yellow dye, resulting in the transmission of no color, 
or black (The student should, by the same reasoning, demonstrate 
how to arrive at a green colored pnnt, starting with the taking of the 
picture ) 
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ordinary camera Three separate negatives may be recorded 
simultaneously by the use of pnsms and mirrors behind the lens 
to split the light beam into three components Cameras con- 
structed for this purpose are called “one-shot” cameras since 
they make the three records simultaneously Again, the three 
negatives may be placed m very close proximity and exposed as 
one ordinary negative The Defender Companj's Tri-Pac is 
such a combination of negatives, the filtering being accomplished 
by using a color blind film (sensitive only to blue light) for the 
blue record and dyes for the other two films If the three nega 
tiies are stripped together on one film support we get almost 
perfect register of the images automatically Eastman's new 
Kodachrome film is made this way De\ eloping and processing 
of it are extremely difficult and at present can only be done at 
Rochester 

Sometimes the three negatives are combined onto one plate or 
film, not superimposed but juxtaposed Here the film consists of 
a fine pattern of alternating red, blue, and green filters in the form 
of dyes coated on the film base If the result is Mewed with a 
magnifying glass it appears as many distinct spots of primary 
colors Viewed wnth the eye, the dot formation disappears, and 
we see only those colors which filtered through each minute filter 
thus obtaming an additive color transparency by the addition or 
fusion of the minute spots of primary light This is the method 
used on Dufay film Fmlay plates employ the same method 
except that the screen is not incorporated into the film This 
allows any number of positive transparencies from the original 
negative merely by placing positive pnnts m juxtaposition to a 
positive viewing screen, which correctly filters each individual 
spot 

In di<?cussing the color taking materials we have already 
touched upon several of the means used to obtain the final result 
The Fmlay and Dufay processes, being additive, can only be 
viewed as transparencies with each minute square of dye become 
a filter for the hght source 

The Kodachrome transparency is not additive Each of the 
three layers of emulsion, after being separately developed and 
then reversed, black to white and white to black to produce a 
positive, IS dyed m the minus taking color to obtain the trans 
parent color picture We could no more dye this film up in the 
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original taking colors than we could the gelatin matrixes used for 
paper pnntmg because the primary colors w ould absorb the white 
light coming through and give only blackness for a result The 
Kodachrome is three superimposed images, the Finlay trans 
parency is three images W three images broken into thousands 
of pieces and reassembled one piece next to another, and not one 
on top of another 

The methods of printing color onto a paper support are too 
numerous to mention by name They all operate on the subtrac- 
tive basis Many of them print dyes onto the paper by use of the 
bichromated gelatin described Possibly the best known method 
IS the Eastman wash-ofif relief process The most beautiful 
results are generally conceded to be obtained by the Carbro 
process It is not a simple process, and for consistent results 
temperature and humidity roust be controlled The print is 
composed of actual layers of bichromated Carbro tissues, which 
are supplied as unsensitizcd pigmented sheets 

Sometimes positn e transparencies are made by the subtractive 
process If the three dyed gelatin matrixes used for the wash off 
relief process are dyed heavily they may be bound together m 
register and viewed as a transparency instead of releasing their 
dyes to a sheet of gelatin coaled paper 

Reproduction of colors m rotogravure is the phase of color 
photography of interest to the newspaperman The gravure 
press requires three printing plates inked up with the subtractive 
colors In pnntmg a fourth plate is also used black to give 
greater body to the black in the printed result The gravure 
expert’s task is simplest if he can make his three gravure impres- 
sions by photographing them directly from the three original 
negatives This means that the use of the one shot camera is the 
best from the printer’s point of view He uses the ongmal 
negatives for his screened plates and the color pnnt as a color 
guide When the engraver must use Kodachrome Finlay, or 
Dufay for his plates he in turn must photograph the transparency 
to obtain three separation negatives 

Close cooperation between the cameraman and the gravure 
technician are essential for good results Before undertaking 
color, a newspaper should examine the facilities of its printing 
plan c to know which color equipment can be successfully adapted 
to the plant requirements 
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A APPLICATION nxmCISLS 

1 At U»c nfiUt of a ebeel of paper, paatc upside dow n a l-column halftone 
from a current newspaper liCt this indicate the imaRO of the subject 
reflected through a enmem lens on a film At the left of the sheet, draw a 
rectangle somewhat larger than the picture to indicate the original subject 
of the photograph Between the two, a little to the right of the middle, 
make a hea\*a dot or tinj circle to correspond to the lens or aperture Draw 
lines from the represented subject through the dot to the indicated image to 
show whj a reflected image appears upside down when seen through the 
hoo<lcd back of a camera Lxplain jour diagram 

2 llcfcmng to the diagram made for Lxcrcisc 1, wnte a brief explanation 
of wh\ a gnen lens must be placed a definite distance awa> from the film 
surface in onler to obtain n coTTcclfocws, or, in other words, in order to aaoid 
a blurred or imlistinguishablc image 

3 On tins diagram indicate the term applied to the correct dLstance 
between the lens and the film for sharp imagery 

4 I\lth a new diagram show how a proportionatch longer focus lens 
will cause small, distant objects to fill up the plate or film to the edges 

6 Clip from a newspaper publLiheil within the last month a picture taken 
with A lens which apparent!) had marked depth of focus Lxplain the 
characteristics of the picture which indicate this ilepth of focus If this 
picture had been taken with an cxtiemcl) fast lens, wliat probablj would 
haic been the effect on the depth of focus? Explain wh) cxtrcnicl) fast 
lenses arc found onl) on smaller camera eitea 

6 Gip from a newspaper puhlislieil within the last thirt) da)s a picture 
which shows news dements in a clear focus hut which shows caidcnce of 
little depth of focus hxplam what objects m the picture indicate the 
slight depth of focus If, as the photographer of this picture, >ou had 
washed to obtain greater depth of focus, .what procetlure might >on have 
followed? ^^Tiat effect would thishaac had upon > our time of etpoaure? 

7 Giacn a lens with a speed of //o6, work out malhcmalicaUj the 
amount of exposure it would require with the diaphragm wide open in terms 
of the known exposure for a lens with the spe^ of f/ll 3 Explain the 
proportionate difference in speed m the standardized senes used b) British 
and Amencan manufacturers which enables jou to determine instan 
taneously the change required lo exposure when moving from one stop to 
amm’tita tn-\o Knother^inis 

B ADAPTATION' QUESTIONS 

1 What 13 the demation of the word camera? Explain what is meant 
by a "camera obscura ’’ 

2 What is meant h> a *‘6-m ” lens? 

3 Lxplain why the use of long focus lenses in portraiture appears to avoid 
perspective distortion 

4 Explain why a tall budding aicwcd at short range seems more perpen 
dicular to our eye on casual glance than it docs through a camera lens. 
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6 What would be the / designation of a lens of 4-in focus and 
diameter? 

6 Explain what la meant by an anastigmatie lens 

7 What 13 meant by the light-sensitive emulsion of s photographic film 
or plate, and what is its chemical composition? 

8 When an image is reflected against light sensitive film in a camera, w hat 
about the reflection makes some parts, after development, appear black or 
gray, other parts light? 

9 Why does a chemist speak of a developing solution as a “reducing ’ 
agent? 

10 Why 13 a developed film called a “negative”? Wliy can alot-macliine 
cameras and street peddler picture takers turn out drj pictures more 
quickly than the film and printing method requires? 

11 Explain function in contact printing of the light and dark areas of 
the film After a developing solution has made the image clearly visible 
on the hght sensitive paper, what about the chemistry of the process makes 
It necessary to place the print m a fixing bath? 

12 Explain the two difficulties of hght refraction which are counteracted 
by the use of a compensating lens 

13 Explain the limitation m the earliest days of film manufacture which 
18 corrected by the panchromatic film used today Wbat limitation of 
panchromatic film often needs to be corrected, even at the saenfiee of 
extreme speed? What de%aco is used to make this correction? 

14 The ultimate effect of increased exposure of a film is to increase ttic 
lasers of silver deposit on the film after the developmg solution has reduced 
thesflverbromidotommuteparticlesofmetallicsilver In the thinly exposed 
portion of the negative, if we double a given exposure, the ultimately result- 
ing density of silver deposit increases faster than the rate of exposure In 
the densely exposed portion of the negative, the density of silver deposit 
increases less than the rate of exposure With these facts m mind, explain 
what IS meant by the “charactenstic curve” m understanding the waj m 
which density of film vanes with exposure 

15 In what portion of the charactenstic curve lies the theoretically cor- 
rect exposure? 

16 If the range of hght values to be photographed is less than the straight- 
Ime portion of the characteristic curve, can there be more than one equally 
correct exposure? If there is a long scale of values from light to dark, what 
must occur to prevent some of the values from being sacnficed? 

17 If the most brightly bghted area of a subject to be photographed is 
about 300 times as bnght as the darkest shadow area, could this range 
of values be faithfully reproduced on a fast panchromatic negative? Jus- 
tify your answer Could this range be reproduced on a prmting paper? 
Explam the reason for your answer 

18 What mstniment can be used to determme the correct exposure for 

studio portraiture or copies of pictures or pages from books? Is such an 
mstniment useful m the usual expenence of the news photographer? 
Justify your answer , 
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19 Can changes in the dcA doper, or in the time of development, alter 
the contrast of the negative? Can thej alter the relation betw een the tones? 
Explain the reason for each of >our answers to this question 

20 For what purpose is projection printing used? 

21 What IS the difference between light emitted from a red lantern and 
the color we sec reflected from a woman’s red Lmt dress in daj light? WTiat 
will be the effect of looking at a pure green pigment m a dark room lit only 
b} a red light? How will pure ink marlj on white paper look m a dark 
room under a red light? 

22 WTiat have the principles suggested m the previous question to do 
with color photographj? ^\’hat other principle of color phenomena dis- 
covered m 1807 IS al‘>o involved m color photograph) 7 

23 Suppose we shine a red spotlight on a white ground If wc then slide 
a green spot over the red one, what sort of light will be produced? If we 
now add a pure blue-violet light to the mixture of red and green light, what 
wdl be the result? Suppwsc )ou now remove the blue Is there an) limit 
to the colors )ou can produce vtith varying degrees of these given colored 
lights? 

24 What developing agents are most common!) u«ed in newspaper 
darkrooms? ^Vhat two reducing agents are common!) u«ed for fine-groin 
dev eloping? 

25 ^Tiat chemical character«tic of developing agents makes it neces- 
sary to add sodium sulphite to the solution? 

20 ^^’hat characteristic leads to the customnn addition of sodium 
carbonate? 

27 What IS chemical “fog”? I\1iat chemical is used m a developing 
solution to prevent fog? liMiat other values la this added chemical said 
to possess? 

28 Distinguish betwcea the basic principle of the additive procc«3 for 
projecting a color picture on a screen and the subtractive process of printing 
a color picture on paper fVTiy vv ili the additiv e proccas not giv c us a cor 
root color result on paper? 

29 Explam why the subtractive process may largcl) be spoken of as 
“prmting with shadows rather than lights ” 

30 If we subtract red light from while bght, what results? Blue light 
from white? Green from white? 

31 What IS a one-shot camera for color photograph) 7 
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5 What would be the / designatioa of a lens of 4 in focus and }i m 
diameter? 

6 Explain what is meant by an anaatigmatic lens 

7 What 13 meant by the light-sensitive emulsion of a photographic film 
or plate, and what la its chemical composition? 

8 When an image is reflected against light sensitive film in a camera, w hat 
about the reflection mahes some parts, after development, appear black or 
gray, other parts light? 

9 Why does a chemist speak of a developing solution as a "reducing' 
agent? 

10 Why 13 a developed film called a ‘ negative"? Why can slot machine 
cameras and street peddler picture takcra turn out drj pictures mori 
quickly than the film and printing method requires? 

11 Explain function in contact pnnting of the light and dark areas of 
the film After a developing solution has made the image clearly visible 
on the light-senaitwe paper, what about the chemvstry of the proceea makes 
It necessarj to place the pnnt in a fixing bath? 

12 Explain the two difficulties of bght refraction which are counteracted 
by the use of a compensating lens 

13 Explain the LmiUtion m the earbest days of film manufacture which 
18 corrected by the panchromatic film used today What limitation of 
panchromatic film often needs to be corrected, even at the sacrifice of 
extreme speed? What device is used to make this correction? 

14. The ultimate effect of increased exposure of a film is to increase the 
la} era of silver deposit on the film after the de\ eloping solution has reduced 
the silver bromide to minu teparticlesof metallic silver In the thinl} exposed 
portion of the negative, if we double a given exposure, the ultimately result- 
ing density of silver deposit increases faster than the rate of exposure. In 
the densely exposed portion of the negatne, the density of silver deposit 
increases less than the rate of exposure With these facts m mind, explom 
what is meant by the "charactenslic curve" in understanding the waj m 
which density of film vanes with exposure 

15 In what portion of the characteristic curve lies the theoretically cor 
rect exposure? 

16 IE the range of light values to be photographed la less than the atraight- 
Ime portion of the charactenstic curve, can there be more than one equally 
correct exposure? If there is a long scale of values from hght to dark, what 
must occur to prevent some of the values from being saenficed? 

17 If the most brightly lighted area of a subject to be photographed h 
about 300 times as bnght as the darkest shadow area, could this range 
of values be faithfully reproduced on a fast panchromatic negative? Jus 
tify your answer Could this range be reproduced on a pnnting paper? 
Explam the reason for your answer 

18 What instrument can be used to determine the correct exposure for 

studio portraiture or copies of ptetures or pages from books? Is such an 
instrument useful m the usual experience of the news photographer? 
Justify your answ er , 
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19 Can changes in the dc\cIoper, or in the time of iloiclopmcnt, alter 
the eonirast of the ncgativcT Can thej alter the relation between the tones? 
Explain the reason for each of jour answers to tins question 

20 For what purpose is projection printing ii*cd? 

21 Wliat IS the difTercncc between light cmittcil from a red lantern and 
the color we see reflected from n woman’s reel knit dress in daj light? ^Tiat 
will be the effect of looking at a pure green pigment in a dark room lit only 
bj a red light? IIow will pure r^ ink mar^ on white paper look m a dark 
room under a re<l light? 

22 ^Miat ha\e the principles suggested in the previous question to do 
with color photography? Wvat other principle of color phenomena dis- 
eo\ ered in ISO? is also ini oh cd in color pliotogmphj 7 

23 Suppose w c shine a red spotlight on a white ground If we then slide 
a green spot o^er the red one, what sort of light wnll be produced? If we 
now add a pure blue-Molet light to the mixture of red and green light, what 
will be the result? Suppose >ou now remo\c the blue Is there am limit 
to the colors jou cm produce with ^nrJlng degTees of the-'C given colorwl 
lights? 

21 What developing agents are most common!) useil m newspaper 
darkrooms? \Miat two reilucing agents arc eommonl) u«e<l for flnivgrain 
developing? 

2S 'tt’hat chemical characteristic of developing agents makes it noces 
sarj to add eoilium sulphite to the solution? 

20 What characteristic lends to the customnr) aihiition of sodium 
carbonate? 

27 What IS chemical "fog"? Wiat chemical is usetl in a developing 
solution to prevent fog? ^^’hat other values is tins added chcmieal said 
to possess? 

2S Distinguish between the basic principle of the additive process for 
projecting a color picture on a screen and the subtractive process of pnnting 
a color picture on paper \\’hj will the additive process not give us n cor 
rect color result on paper? 

29 Explain why the subtractive process ma) largel) be spoken of as 
‘ pnnting with shadows rather than lights ” 

30 If we subtract rtxl light from white light, what results? Blue light 
from white? Green from while? 

31 What IS a one-shot camera for color photograph) 7 



Chapter V 
NEWS CAMERAS 
PREVIEW QUERIES 

Why cannot news photographers use the fast compact little can 
did camera for all purposes? 

What does the picture reporter do for shots insido a courtroom or 
hospital ward where flash bulbs are forbidden? 

What five improvements need to be made for tough adaptable 
speedily operated news cameras? 

Can candid pictures bo taken n th the bulky Speed Graphic? 

What IS the best camera now known for taking detailed shots 
of baseball from the press box of celebrities in a parade or of a 
bridal procession emerging from a church? 

How is a poor print with a high news value made fit to reproduce? 
Why would a news photographer use a flash bulb speed gun when a 
bnght sun is already shmmg on his subject? 

T he news photographer requires a camera with four features 
present m some degree, and necessary approximately m this 
order (1) adaptability to meet any picture taking situation, 
(2) rapid operation, (3) compactness and portability, (4) 
indestructibility 

Obviously no one camera can satisfy all these requirements 
equally, nor will every photographer agree that any particular 
machine best meets the requirements But at any given time 
some one camera ii ill be used by almost all newsmen That they 
use this one type of camera seems just to happen although there 
are good rea«ons for it On the large papers it means that parts 
may be inteTchanged quickly and that one man can borrow 
another’s camera and operate it immediately Also it means that 
negative holders can be borrowed from fellow workers while on 
location and that, where several men are working on one picture 
no one man will have to take a %ery much longer time m getting 
his picture or be compelled to ha\e more elbow room or crowd 
much closer to the subject than another man 
Tor some years now in most sections of the country the gener- 
ally accepted “box” has been Eastman s Speed Graphic taking a 
84 
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film holder already m the camera and with the slide mthdrawn 
ready to shoot 

The camera is all-purpose and not ]ust an action recorder 
The photographer can mount it on a tripod, replace the usual 
m , //4 5 Zeiss Tessar lens mth a wide-angle or telephoto lens, 
raise the lens board to elimina te foreground, and obtain satis- 
factory architectural views Or he can rack out the bellows to 
twice their normal length, focus sharply on the ground glass, and 



Photo bv John junto Jr 

Fia 11 —Rapidity of operation is tho most important factor in any news 
camera The subjects cannot be posed as for a studio portrait 


get copies of printed matter, or close-ups of bullets, or what you 
will 

So much for the adaptability of this camera, with a speed gun 
and flash bulbs, a tripod, an extra lens or tw o, and maybe a filter 
and lens hood, the photographer can photograph almost anything 
— not so well, perhaps, as if he used a specialized camera for each 
purpo<!e, but he cannot take a carload of equipment on a news 
storj I 

However, odaptability is not the sole entenon Rapidity of 
operation is almost the sine qua non of news work (Fig 11) 
Undoubtedly there are other cameras than the Graphic better 
qualified for all-around work if speed were not so vital The 
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modem mminturcs with tlrnr cndicv*. ncccvones ore Ncr^ntile 
cnouph, M) ftl-o ort «ornc of the foldini; mi tnl camera^ None of 
tliem can be opcmtc<! m> quickij aa the Grnplitc nor con\ erted to 
different pbotopmpbic function^ aa mpnllj 

To return the firvt ‘‘liot of an important newa c\ ent to the dark- 
room ja a Pimple mattir when it onl> re<piirt a pending in the first 
platcholdcr cxpo'ixl The problem n not po Pimple when all the 
nepati\ ea are on a ‘•ingle atrip of roll film An\ one w !io has r\ er 
tned to aet up and adjust tlie folding metn! camr raa nr e% cn the 
contnx, for that matter, m xcro weatlu r, waiting ntimbl} for tin 
action to break finding hia fingtr* too ptifT to moNo knows th( 
advantage of then lati%e bulk and the eumlH.p*ome-h>okutg!e\ era 
on tht Graphic cameraa An\ camera whicli can Ik. a(lju«lc<I 
with mittcna warrants rtap/'ct, and th< farther north, the more 
rea|>ecl 

After operatioiia in a |>ounng tninatorm a Graphic la a positivi 
pleasure to drj in eompari on to ponu of tin mori complex 
ramera.a, and in extreme e^«ca -alvagi rn ta do not nm po higlil 
The Graphic la a tough camirn Tina can l>e appreciated aftir 
iKiuncmg it on a pa\ ement when a htth pcoteh tn]>c and hope can 
gencrnllj be counted ui>on to keep it from falling apart before t!i( 
av-ignment is completed 

nnallj, aa to c<impac(nev« it w not compart ns we ronauhr 
cameras todaj I3ut it la at pn nt the moat useful eompromiai 
liolween uaabilitj, eaai of ojh ration and portabihlj The tech 
meal impro> omenta ititrodur(.d hj the miniature cameras are 
haMng thoir effect uixju the Graphic Alrindj a3*'ib> 4*':4aml 
a bj model Graphic with an ntlacheil range finder to 
obMate the old guess focusing is gaming recognition 

There is a limit, of (ourhc, to the «malln(-a of the negntm 
which news photograph) can use Small pire requires ppecial can 
(which means more time) m tlta doping, the pcratchca and dust 
which come with haste are ntmous nspcciallj m sport actiii 
tics use can often be made of onlj a small pcgmcnt of a negatii c 
A small section of a \crj small negative is not much use, and tlie 
alternative of long focus Icn«es on the small camera is not nlwnjs 
practicable becau'o of the time involved in changing lenses 
Nevertheless, the time is not far distant when the news camera 
as we know it now will be outmoded much as arc old radios with 
their auxiliary wave traps loud-speakers and exposed parts 
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The coming news camera probably will have absorbed the speed 
gun and range finder into its mechanism, so that the camera ivill 
be an integral mechamcal unit with all parts built in The size 
will probably be somewhere between the 35-nim miniature nega- 
tives and the 334 by 4J4 size, as small as possible to gain 
portability and depth of focus without sacrificing ease of mampu- 
lation either in the camera or in the darkroom work 

There is no reason why someone could not, by devoting half 
as much designing ability as has already gone into the Leica and 
Contax cameras produce a really well built, sturdy, integrated 
news camera The demand is certainly great, and the first 
manufacturer to capitalize on it ivith a product designed for 
and wnth the aid of newrs photographers should reap a small 
fortune 

^Vhy should the speed flash necessarily stick out from the 
camera like a pawnshop sign^ Wliy does a range finder have to 
be screwed on as an obvious afterthought? Kange finders are 
now being screwed on inside the camera, which is a step m the 
nght direction In a few years range finders will be actually built 
m, or "designed” in, as it were Why can not the lens board 
of the news camera be tough and rigid and still be movable for 
certain types of shots? Why can not lens hoods be fashioned 
which will not drop on the heads of spectators, surely manufac- 
turers have heard of bayonet locks Some have, specifically the 
makers of two well known cameras which also allow filters to be 
easily clipped into the lock on lens hood Why is it not possible 
to simplify the photographer's focusing troubles by making a 
catch to allow the lens to chek into a hyperfocal point, somewhat 
as IS already done on the new rapid sequence camera called the 
Robot ’ 

Why docs not some smart manufacturer canvass the opinion of 
alert news photographers, gather some words of advice, and build 
a really modern news camera? It can be done, and the photog- 
raphers are crying for it It can be done, too, without sacnficing 
ngidity, ease of operation, or adaptabihty Amencan manufac- 
turers still have much to Icam from the imported cameras and 
from motion-picture equipment, even allowing for price considera 
tions But there arc signs of progress Eastman has now 
introduced an “automatic” amateur camera In a few years the 
manufacturers of this country may have caught up with the 
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demand and America may usurp the position of foreign manufac- 
turers and make the best goods available anyT\here It is to be 
hoped that they vnll, and not alone bocau'^e of import duties 

The Speed Graphic is good, but it is good only because vn e know 
nothing better now for that particular use The modem minia- 
ture cameras hav e outstripped it and shown it up for w hat it is, 
a hangoier from grandmother’s day, with modem improvements 
tacked onto the sides like the ercre^cenccs adorning the airplane 
before it came of age The Speed Graphic has many drawbacks, 
but it mil not ahvajs be used m its present form, nor has it 
always been used Folding metal cameras had their vogue, 
in the 4 by 6 size, as wcUasthcever-useful Graflexm the unwieldy 
5 b 3 ' 7 S 120 In fact until rather recently the Graflex (the 
reflected ground-glass image camera) was predominant in the Far 
■West and Southwest, the reason being that the bright sunny 
weather seldom demanded flashlight equipment 

At this point the amateur cnes yes, we know what you said 
about the Speed Graphic, but u-e think the newsmen suffer from 
inertia, and w hy do they not go out and giv e the mmiaturo a real 
try? It works for us, look at the pictures of the Hindenburg 
explosion* 

Well, Mr Amateur, jou are right — a little You could cover 
all stones with the miniature, but jou would find yourself m an 
awful jam m the darkroom with a city editor clamoring for photo- 
graphs And on a nice hot daj, if you did not process your 
35-mm film very carefully and it melted, melted just a little, that 
would be the end You can do everything but boil a 4 by 5 
negative and still save it — enough The light has been turned 
on one during developing and it has come through the ordeal — a 
little dense, perhaps, but printable 

As we admitted, the smaller negative for the news camera is on 
its way, largely because of the miniature’s mfluence It will not 
be quite that small, and it will not have “arrived” until process- 
ing methods allow more leeway in operating, allow for more 
mistakes and haste Right now the news photographer is 
avaihng himself of the miniature, but not exclusively so It is 
not his only camera, although this may not necessarily be true 
of the feature man or of the chap who specializes on certam 
subjects The amateur had one leg to stand on when he spoke of 
the new s photographer’s resistance to the miniature, his ndicule 
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of it, and his tardy acceptance of it even as an auxiliary instru- 
ment Not all newsmen ridiculed it although they may have 
taken to it rather cautiously That attitude should be compre- 
hensible, the photographer’s job depends upon his producing the 
picture, so he can be readily excused for adhering to the tned and 
true until he has seen the youngster’s performance To the 
amateurs a \ote of thanks for their ground breaking! 

To return to the subject of cameras just where does the news- 
paper employ the miniature? Almost everywhere today The 
camera is small enough so that it can be earned in the regular 
Graphic case with the plateholders and flash bulbs The clearest 
v^ay of explainmg how and where the miniature is used is to 
describe its functions and then assume that the newsman uses it 
for what it is mechanically best suited It has four chief claims 
to supenonty over other cameras Being small, it is relatively 
inconspicuous, it has extreme depth of focus (ability to keep 
objects not m the plane of focus fairly sharp) , it offers a lens fast 
enough (admitting sufficient light) to allow instantaneous expo 
sures in artificial light the film and shutter can bo reset simultane- 
ously and very fast 

We need only to suggest the types of pictures for which this 
camera is uniquely qualified The courtroom scene, where for 
one reason or another it becomes inexpedient to blow flash bulbs 
or flaunt a camera is one type of picture The electrically 
lighted hospital ward, in which flash bulbs are forbidden, suggests 
another use for this camera Flash bulbs create a harsh, flat 
lighting, the ability to utihze ordinary lighting conditions lends 
naturalness So the candid strip of the mayor performing his 
daily stmt at his desk becomes fodder for the miniature The 
effect produced is naturalness — ^nothing obtrusive like flash bulbs 
to unnerve the subject — and the shots are made one after another 
80 that a sequence of action can be followed through and pre- 
served for the reader The mimature camera is suitable for stage 
photography, of course — the scene photographed from the flag- 
pole, mast, or open airplane, where at least one arm does duty as a 
makeshift safety belt 

The examples could be continued indefinitely The point to 
observe is simplj that the good craftsman uses his tools for the 
purpose to which they arc best suited Think about the state- 
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merit on the unique qualities of the miniature and you rvill see 
^vhy, for the present at least, the newsman is not using it 
exclusively 

In the last analysis it is the man and not the instrument which 
IS important Expenenced men have performed tncks with their 
bulky 4 by 5 Speed Graphics — still are performing them — which 
out-candid the candid cameras The tale of the demon golfer 
who turned in a good score when using a shovel, hoe, and rake 
contains a moral The greatest sm perpetrated in the name of 
the mimatures is tacitly to insist that they alone are the candid 
cameras They are not There are no candid cameras There 
are only candid pictures To call the miniature a candid camera 
IS to confuse a type of picture with some particular mechanism 
For good candid pictures before the advent of the Leica, the 
reader is referred to the pictures made by Brady during the Cml 
War, with a view camera, wet plates, and a portable darkroom 
tent, or to those of Atg6t m Pans at the turn of the century, or to 
any file on the World War 

Only passing mention need be given the “view" camera 
Newspapers employ it for architectural subjects, real estate work, 
portraits and studio work It is used on these jobs because it is 
the best camera for the work A view camera has a ground glass 
but no focusing scale, range finder, or view finder, and con- 
sequently must be operated on a tnpod But its two ends, the 
lens board and the ground glass, can be turned, twisted, and 
shifted into almost any relative position Buildings which lean 
backw ard on the ground glass can be righted, very wide-angled 
lenses can be shpped on to get intenor views, and the back of the 
camera can be swung to keep wall Imes perpendicular Long- 
focus lenses can be used to get large head images for portraits, 
and when the camera is all screwed into place it will not w obble 

Perhaps the mnst distjoetive camera the Jar^nr newspapers use 
13 the Graflex converted for sports pictures To a 5 by 7 Graflex 
IS fastened a long bed on which sbdes a blackened housing built 
out from the bellows, the front end of the contraption is either a 
large telephoto lens or a \ ery long focus one The image of a 
distant object seen in the ground-glass hood by means of the 
reflecting mirror looks about the size it would to the naked eye 
Since the lens has a focus length of from 20 in to an occasional 
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40 in and is large enough for speeds of //4 5 or //6 3, the camera 
will be a little unwieldy for ordinary photography It is usually 
to 3 ft long and may weight 60 lb 

For baseball pictures it is unexcelled Pictures taken in the 
press box or on the sidelines when enlarged, almost show more 
detail than could be detected by an observer at the same location 
Not infrequently the camera will be perched atop a building 
cormce and trained on celebrities m a parade, or upon a w edding 
emerging from a church doorway Occasionally it finds other 
uses, for example, m nature photography Since the 28-in lens 
alone for this rebuilt camera lists at about S570, the outfit is not 
worth the price unless good pictures of baseball or football are 
continually needed 

One other camera deserves mention because it is destined to 
effect the evolution of the nens camera even more than the 
36-nun miniatures The RoUeiflex is of the reflecting-image type 
but 13 more compact than most reflecting cameras, is quickly 
adaptable to either waist- or eye-lcvcl shooting, and has a rapid 
and efficient film wnding mechanism One lens for the picture 
taking and another for the ground glass image avoids resetting 
the mirror and the disappearance of the image just before expo- 
sure Generally employing a negative about 2 m square, it is 
bulkier than the Leica but less so than the Speed Graphic With 
a speed-gun attachment it now finds use as an excellent camera 
for feature work, and its design unquestionably will influence 
greatly the press camera of the future 

The complete coverage of night sports events demanded by the 
avid picture lookers until very recently was obtained almost 
entirely by means of the speed gun on the Graphic Some large 
metropolitan papers had been using 6 in f/2 7 or 2 9 lenses 
mounted on Graphics or on somewhat similar German cameras for 
this purpose Obviously this degree of specialization was uneco- 
nomical for all but the larger papers, and further it was not 
always possible because only in the laiger arenas as there bnght 
enough light to allow exposures of sec The Contax 

cameras found some use for this function, but again the slowness 
of negative processing was a serious drawback for the morning 
newspapers 

In 1937 a new film was introduced wth a speed four times that 
of the then fast films It is already resulting m the discarding of 
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the fpeod piin under nnn\ Iirfit fondtfion« mcludinff njc?jt 
sport'* acim commp a Ftep clcwr to m photocraplxs Tlic 

dramatic qinlilj of tl>p natiini lijcbl in th*' nuff o' the lockey 
pnme iK-corar^ th*' soiirc* of illumination and th^' picture Rain** 
immeasurably asaiMScitinsandpictonalK intere«tinRdocum(nt 
little more nml l>e ^al<^ alxmt in tlis chapter The 

unner=all\ «tandanl 5*4 in Zet** Tc-^-ar i< in it-* -jifa'd clax-' 
alisoIutoU unyurjia^ rxl for defipjnj; power an 1 pf neral excellence 
I^nom\ «houl 1 ne\ i r be practiretl at ihi* p^jint Hoa er, for 
the copnnp camera and the arclniectural camftis a much 
cheaper will do the !> ju‘t a.-* wdl Spectl t* t ot e^ontial 
for th('M> two function* and cheaper «Ioacr •p'xxl ana-stipmat- 
HifTicc If a pwid u et! rapid rectilinear (roa-ana«tipmatic) can 
l»e ptirchasefl at a harpain it «hould b\ all means be obtam»al 
for if used stopped dowm it ts an excellent I'*n* 

Most IciiK-s purclia-sod from rdnbh wilj ^'arrin quahtv 

with tlie price Lva! bfiseK are alwa\'< worth buaanp from 
reliable df^ler* wlio will p\t tnal and exchai pe pnnlepes w) the 
photopraph'T can d't#rmine to hi* owni eat: faction ju l how 
cxpen.«i\e a hrvs I el^hevrs necessary for each particular jmriKW* 
Filters are not frequently iisetl m news work, the\ plow down 
exposures and take time to clip on and take o'! A Iipht* or 
medium yellow filter, which al»sorlH the \uolct end of the fpec 
tnim anJ records cloud-s well on the film, is a useful adjunct to 
any camera kit, e'P'.'CwIh for the pencral \iew, which will havea 
nch<r and more mU-tie qua1it\ when a correction filter l-* 
ernplo^fxl Crowd horvphows beach scenes pnow«cene- — aJI 
the>e are iK'tUr pictures when taken with a filter lapht yellow 
filter® do not increase the exposures on panchromatic materials 
apprt-ciably 

Tlif architectural camera.® and the copvinp cameras should be 
wjuippj-d with K serai filters Re<i filter*— and now the new 
Polaroid filters which polarize lipbt — will pic «tartlinp black «ki 
cfTects and, in the ca^c of the polarizer, eliminate reflected glare 
from mos* nonmetalhc surface^ 

Mcefinj Standards for Copy \ewspho(os are judged as 
tiphuned in Cliapter III, on the ba is of content and copy Bs 
copy 1 ® meant all tho*e qu3lilje>» of the photograph which make it 
pood or bad as a subject for reproduction Thi® section wnll deal 
With the nfwa picture a® copj 
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It goes •mthout saying that the news photographer, not working 
under controlled studio lights, seldom realizes perfection 
Always his picture taking is conditioned by his realization that 
the end product is a halftone screen engraving of ink smeared on 
newsprint — not the beautiful “salon” print of the amateur^and 
he continually works to get, with the conditions m which he 
operates, the most suitable results for his medium 

Personabty, news and action — these are the underlying ele- 
ments of content And what are the elementary materials of 
copy? Not much a scale of graj^ from a light gray to a 
dark gray Not even from a good pure white glossy paper to a 
shiny black ink The halftone of the newspaper has, even in the 
so-called high lights a slight dot formation which graj^ down an 
already grayish paper The blackest portion of the picture will 
have tiny holes or unpnnted dots of paper showing through the 
ink, making the black much lighter in tone or value, than a black 
on a good glossy paper 

So the newspaper photographer starts with a large handicap 
He faces an aggravated form of the problem confronting every 
photographer (and artist) The problem is to translate, with 
effectiveness and relative accuracy, the great range of light to 
dark — of luminosities — m the original subject into the greatly 
condensed range of tones offered by white paper and black 
pigment (Fig 12) The bright clouds of a landscape can be 
represented by no brighter tone than the white of paper, the 
blackness of a ca^ e cannot be depicted any blacker than the ink 
a\ ailable The range of tones is all bunched together, ns it w ere, 
some of them getting merged with others or squeezed entirely out 
of the picture 

From visual training habits, our eye elongates the range of 
tones, in other words, we accept the convention of a short-tone 
range much as we accept the artist’s line to indicate what in 
nature is not a line but an edge We see only the short range of 
tones on the paper, but imagine it a much wider range like the 
original subject Yet this range is more constricted in the news 
paper Cut from a newspaper photograph the lightest portion 
and the darkest Compare them side by side with two sections 
taken from a good snapshot the lesson is startling 

We said the eye accommodates to tonal differences, or imagines 
them greater than they are Thai is true, but it is equally true 
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Photo bv Ifarrv Ooodirtn 

-Tho nholc rango of luminosities, from tho briglitness of light to tho l>lnckncss of night, must bo compressed by tho 
iraman into a short scale of values This first Bucccssful night vicfv of the Nation's Capitol was mado from a blimp at 
of 1200 feet. Tho camera was b Leica, esposuro of a second at/ 1 Son Agfa Ultra Speed Pan film 
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that the arrangement, within the picture itself, of the various 
shades of gray has much to do with just how brilliant or luminous 
the picture appears to us Have you ever seen m a rotogravure 
section a photograph of sunlight glistening on water at which you 
almost squint because it seems to be so bright? Yet the same 
scene diflerently lighted could be reproduced to look dull and 
grayish on the same paper and mk The point is that the 
photograph can vary immensely, within its narrow tonal con- 
fines, m the degree of brilliance which it seems to your eye to 
possess 

Imagine a photograph constructed of a myriad of small patches 
of paper The photographer has five boxes, each containmg 
patches of a different shade of gray The lightest are no lighter 
than the piece ne cut from the newspaper, nor is the darkest any 
darker than the newsprint ink He now makes a mosaic of these 
pieces to form a picture He makes it a dull, lifeless gray or he 
makes it fairly sparkle with lights and shadows — whichever he 
will These patches of gray are, m effect, the elements of copy, 
the building stones of the photograph If the photographer 
knows tho rules governing their arrangement he can suggest any 
degree of sunny lightness or impenetrable blackness 

There is no complete manual of rules There are only a few 
underlying principles — principles which apparently have been 
found to exist by a process of trial and error Originally they 
were probably stumbled on by painters, later somebody called 
them rules The value of attempting to state them dogmatically, 
evenafeu of them, is questionable Theymustbeabsorbedtobc 
learned, unlearned to be used, and only m the actual taking of 
many photographs can they be well harnessed, and, when they 
are, the whole process is carried on without the aid of conscious 
thought 

Almost too obvious to mention is the semimechanical requisite 
of getting good contrast m the prints which go to tho engraver 
“Contrast” means bnlliancc, wlute whites, black blacks, very 
few intervening shades of gray, and plenty of black and white 
juxtaposed Thus, a face used as a 1-column cut will be more 
recognizable if the lips, eyelashes, hair, and edge contour arc all 
dark against the light skin, the same face engraved directly from 
an old cabinet photograph would lose in reproduction any defining 
charactenstics because the tones are all bunched up into delicate 
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grays The art department would have to apply a httle lamp- 
black judiciously 

Photomechanical reproduction methods are becoming better 
and better The old admonition to the young photographer to 
get contrast and then more contrast groups less necessary each 
year This does not mean that the photographer can expect the 
engraver to pull a good proof from a dull grayish print, the 
photographer must still deliver a *‘snappy” brilliant pnnt 
However, it does allow the photographer increasing leeway in his 
use of hght in the picture As reproduction approaches perfec 
tion, he can concentrate on gettmg the desired pictorial effect m 
his hghting and need not n orry so much about black against white 
provided the pnnt as a vhole includes a full tone scale 

A given shade of gray assumes a relative value to the eye of 
lightness or darkness by virtue of the value of the tones which 
surround it That is the key to the whole business of apparent 
tone values A photograph, a painting an etching, or just a 
group of blobs of color wiU seem to contam bnlhant luminous 
whites if most of the area is relatively dark Suppose a sunset 
scene when cut into httle pieces and analyzed is found to have 
about one fifth of its area the hghtest shade of available gray, 
about tw o-fifths to have a rather dark gray, and the remainder 
the nearest to black obtainable The sunlit clouds wll appear 
exceedingly bright to the eye, whether the picture be on the 
motion picture screen — ^whtch has a very long range of luminosi 
ties — or whether it is reproduced on a gray newspaper The prin- 
ciple IS an old one to painters , Rembrandt w orked it superlatively 

A sort of obverse of this effect applies to "high-key” pictures, 
executed supposedly entirely in grays and whites It is a difficult 
type of picture to reproduce in a newspaper for obvious reasons, 
although it can be accomplished succ^fully if run large The 
grays and whites of the picture wnll appear lighter by contrast if 
even a \ery small amount of black is mcluded The minute 
quantity of black sets off the bghter tones and by contrast they 
gam a siU ery quality, and for the same reason the whites — light 
grays on our picture — are applied sparmgly, the high bghts will 
then fairly glisten 

^^anations on the fundamental pnnciple of tones may be 
created by changes m the direction of the light source illuminating 
the subject Here there are unlimited possibilities not alone for 
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emphasizing a particular mood, but also for adding contrast to aid 
reproduction 

Faces illuminated from below may look weird and dramatic 
The familiar back lighting may contribute a feeling of sunmness 
Occasionally lighting a face from both sides, high-lighting the 
edges, finds use For lighting, being the very essence of photo- 
graphs, not only serv es to convey mood or feelmg, but also sen es 
to define the subject matter (Fig 13) A hght properly apphed 
can emphasize the texture of a skin, narrow a too round face, give 
sparkle to a snow scene, or, under other conditions, cause it to 
look like a dirty gray blanket 

Seldom does the news cameraman have as much control over 
his lighting conditions as is imphed in the last paragraphs He 
could have control m the studio, but certainly not to any extent 
m the field He cannot carry a battery of high-powered lights 
and reflectors along as Hollywood does, wait for the sun, and 
choose his background at will When be does have a choice he 
must know precisely w hat effect he wants and work fast to obtain 
it More and more be is achieving some measure of control in his 
hght Here are tuo ca^es m point A group outdoors in the 
sunshine with the sun near the zemthmay be photographed with a 
speed gun for facial illumination, using the sun as an effective 
back light The result may be excellent from the standpoint both 
of the sparkle it gives the pnnt and of the added contrast for the 
engra\ er In recent years several news staffs have supplied their 
‘’peed guns with a 10 or 15-ft extension cord so that the hght 
source need not be directly beside the camera but can be held 
high, or low , or to One side by a volunteer drafted for the moment 
We gam interesting hghting m subjects which had heretofore 
always been done with the same monotonous flat illumination 
Here agam the freedom from the necessity of using the flat 
speed gun lighting offered by the new high-speed film already 
mentioned is a substantial help to the news photographer in 
achieving dramatic and reabstic effects 

GET^^o More Contrast 

Before discussmg darkroom methods we shall examine briefly 
the technical means w hich the photographer employs — aside from 
what choice he has in arranging bis subject and hght — to gam 
contrast m the pnnt when it is lacking m the subject 
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Not a week passes without a news photographer somewhere 
having to cover some outdoor activity when the sun is obscured — 
pictures at dusk, in the ram, on leaden winter days — even 
California does not spell immumty Under certain conditions 
the range of tones in the actual subject matter may be less than 
the range of tones available on the paper, the scene may go 
from the white of a face to a middle gray, with no blacks A 
football game on a drizzly day late in the afternoon — we hope the 
photographer does not have to cope with this particularly 
difficult situation — will result in a soft dull print if it is processed 
in the ordinary manner The engraver wants more contrast than 
was in the subject, more than there is in a straight print, because 
his processing will further shorten the tonal scale 

There are but two things the photographer can mampulate to 
get his result, the negative and the print Generally he gives 
both a workout As a negative is developed the so-called latent 
image becomes visible (were we to watch it) until all the tones of 
the subject are present in approximately their true relationship 
Long-continued development has the effect of stretching the tones 
even further apart, m other words, of making the dense portions 
even denser without materially changing the transparent por- 
tions So the photographer “develops up" his negative as far as 
he knows it can be forced If it is still going to print too gray, 
he “intensifies" it, which means further blackening by one 
method or another of the already dense portions Sometimes he 
may deliberately underexpose his negative in the first place, it 
may help, though for a different reason It is a nsky procedure, 
for if he exposes too little nothing can evoke an image where none 
exists! 

To print this negative he uses a “contrast” paper It will 
accentuate or stretch out the tones in the negative, tending to 
make very white the slightly dense areas of the negative and very 
black the thinner portions Probably he used a “concentrated” 
developer which itself helps to produce a contrasty result 

Generally these expedients suffice Any minor flaws will be 
remedied in the art department But if the result is still unsatis- 
factory — say because of insufficient exposure — several expedients 
may be resorted to, although so seldom as not really to warrant 
mention The print may be copied onto process film The 
resulting negative may then be treated in the same way as the 
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onginal one The final result is more likely to resemble a char- 
coal draivmg or an etching than a photograph, but something is 
better than nothing if the subject rates 100 per cent The more 
complex the process of manipulation the less i alue it has in the 
news darkroom because speed and its corollary simplicity must 
e\ er be the guides 

Once m a long while the opposite problem in contrast presents 
itself A s unli t waterfall in a dark wood is a stock example 
Here the hghtest areas of the scene may be 50 or 500 times 
brighter than surrounding areas If the photographer has 
succeeded m getting this long range of values all into his negative 
— ass umin g that he wants it all, for pictonally he seldom does — if 
he gets it all m, as he usually can, he will force it all into the 
print by “dodging” or "shading ” This simply means alloinng 
a httle more exposure on those portions of the pnnt which might 
otherwise stay too light — m this instance the waterfall In 
making the enlargement he n ill cut off the hght beam from all but 
the waterfall and give it a little longer exposure thereby This is 
accomphshed by holding the hands somewhere between the 
enlarger lens and the paper, in the path of the light image One 
soon masters the knack of making bands and fingers block out — or 
outlme^recalcitrant portions of the picture image For shading 
minute areas, stencils may be quickly cut out and held m the 
hght path * 

When he cannot preserve these relative values on the negative, 
there is no real alternative, provided he used a soft, noncontrast 
film, except to overexpose by far and give \ ery short develop- 
ment This will alter the relative values, but will provide detail 
m the shadows without allowing the waterfall area to get so dense 
that it loses the subtle tones within its own area It is seldom 
necessary to have recourse to this tnck, and that is just as well, 
fnn 'L nsermudij '/disfinai •gndniwou latU ‘ceirlfs ■‘co 'pruliuub Tirnfcs 
which look gray and flat 

After this discussion, one might be led to think that the news- 
man must constantly worry about his range of tones, gradation, 
and whatnots In practice, of course, he concentrates con 

‘ Dodging and shading of course are also resorted to m contact printing 
Bits of paper for example are laid on the lUuminated ground glass beneath 
the negative rest of regular contact printers thus witholding hght from the 
desired areas 
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sciously only on his subject and the technical problems are so 
thoroughly ingrained that he adjusts his camera almost by second 
nature 


A APPLICATION EXERCISES 

1 Clip from a recent newspaper or picture miigazinc two or more pic 
lures which probably were taken under conditions which made a camera of 
rapid operation and virtual indestructibility highly advisable Explam the 
probable conditions 

2 Clip and mount five or more recent news pictures which suggest the 
reason why adaptability to any picture-taking sitixation and portability are 
necessary for a newspaper camera of general use Explain the probable 
conditions which justify your selections 

3 Clip from a recent newspaper or magazine a picture m which tone con- 
trast js less marked than desirable Cbp one which shows excellent atten 
tion to tone contrast in a situation v/here lack of contrast might easily have 
resulted from inexpert photography Wnte brief explanations 

4 Clip recent news pictures m which the spot nature or other conditions 
indicate that the picture could have been returned to the office and a cut 
made of it much more in keepmg with the probable newspaper conditions if 
taken with a Speed Graphic than with a miniature Justify your selections 

6 Cbp recent news pictures which could hav% been taken quite satis 
factonly with a mmiature Explain why 

For Ikoae hannff cameras 

6 Assume that a university student in your Iowq has just received notice 
that he has won a $1000 prize for a ehort story wntten around an illustra- 
tion published by a national magazine Get a fn«.nd to pose for an interior 
shot of this hypothetical prue winner working on a story in his room 
Watch bghting effects, action of facial expression and news content Rate 
the picture for both content and copy 

7 Take a picture of a small group, usmg bright ^unhght for back lightmg, 
a speed gun or separate flash bulb for face Lghtm^ 

8 Select the most interesting landmark m your town Take a picture 
suitable for newspapers, getting action effect with a reasonable angle shot, 
watching tone contrast, and including if practicable, bving figures Wnte 
a 20-30 umt overline and a 40-60 word underluie Rate the picture for 
both content and copy 

9 With the fastest film obtainable m your to^n, get an action shot of 
mdoor sport or performance— hockey, skatmg, basketball night baseball, 
sjTuphony or chorus leader m action, boxmg, aesthetic dancing etc Stnve 
for dramatic quabty of natural l^ht and for leabsm along with action and 
news interest Hate the picture for both copy and content 

10 Attend a pubbe auction, a dass lecture by a colorful teacher whose 
personabty has news interest a stage performance m which there is imusual 
dramatic action, or (with pemussion) the place of busmess of a promment 
person Take at least eight action shots for a picture sequence Take 
these close enough to get dramatic facia! effect with fast film and lens 
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Select at least three of the resulting prints, mount them for a news sequence 
Write a 4(1-60 unit oi crime and a 100-150 word underhne Rate the 
sequence for both copy and content 

B CHAPTER ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 

1 Suppose the municipal building m your town has started to burn, 
dangerously close to the picture deadline for the mam edition of the paper on 
which j ou are employed as staff photographer An outer n all starts falling 
with several firemen near it, one or more of whom will almost certainly be 
badly mjured or killed You have a motorcycle messenger with jou 
Would you prefer a Speed Graphic for this assignment or a 36-exposure 
roll film small camera mth a fast lens? Justify your answer 

2 Outhne hypothetical situations which make four features important 
for a satisfactory news camera for general assignment w ork 

3 Suppose you were covering the scene of a sensational murder Empty 
cartndge shells found at the scene and similar shells in a room across the 
hall are available, and a scrawled note in the victim’s hand, which suggests a 
motive The murdered man was an architect who drew the plans for the 
palatial country home m which he was killed while a guest The facade of 
the house, showing a balcony from which police believe the murderer 
entered and departed, is an adaptation of an histone European palace to 
which the note clutched by the victim vaguely refers What pictures 
would you take on this assignment? Could one camera be used for all of 
them? If not, why not? If so, how? 

4 Assume you have been assigned as staff photographer to cover an 
important football game Explam by h>'pothetical scrimmage scenes why 
you would prefer not to do this with only a mimature camera What dark 
room difficulties which might be encountered with 35-mra film w ould not fit 
mto the practical demands of a newspaper office? 

5 If a camera designer from a large manufacturer were to mterview you 
for ideas as to how to improve newspaper cameras, what specific points 
would you suggest? 

6 Suppose you are assigned to photograph a new mumcipal auditorium 
which 13 to be dedicated in a few weeks The architectural plans were 
selected by international competition and exteriors and mtenors both are 
unusual You have mduced the architect, a foreigner, in town for the day, 
to be present He has a stnUng deeply lined face You wish to get a 
close-up portrait of him What sort of camera would you take along? 
What particular advantages would this camera possess? 

7 What are the particular characteristics of the Rolleiflex? What 
hmitatiODS keep the Rolleiflex from having entirely replaced the Speed 
Graphic? For what particular kmd of news photography is the Rolleiflex 
especially adapted? 

8 What IS the best standard lens for defining power and general excel- 
lence? Would you ever buy for newspaper use second hand lenses? What 
kind of news pictures particularly nail for what kmd of filter? Why are 
filters not frequently used m news work? 
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9 What paper and ink bmitations does newspaper reproduction present 
for obtaining contrast? A halftone reproduction recently made from a 
halftone prmted in a magazine in 1894 resulted on enamel stock m a much 
brighter, clearer picture than the original halftone in the magazme How 
could this be? 

10 How IS it possible to get more contrast into a new spaper reproduction 
from an old cabmet photograph than there is in the photograph itself? 
What IS the purpose of occasional back lighting, or lighting a face from both 
sides, or high hghtmg the edges? What principle of tone %alue does this 
illustrate? 
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THE STUDIO AND DARKROOM 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

After the manner of a motorcar assembly Ime, a picture should 
methodically enter a darkroom as film m a holder and come out an 
enlarged dry pnnt For what nine procedures m this chain should 
a newspaper darkroom (or rooms) be equipped? 

How may one guard agamst losses from vanation in the tempera- 
ture of water and air m a darkroom? 

If speed demands that a negative be enlarged while still wet (as it 
usually does), what advantage has a honzonlal enlarger over a ver 
tical one? What advantages has the vertical enlarger? 

What IS the moat commonly used developer m nen^paper prac- 
tice? For rotogravure prints or advertismg pictures, where better 
detail or finer gradation is wanted, wbat developer is often used? 
What IS the solution known as F 57 

If you wish to develop fast panchromatic films in a bright enough 
light to see your way around how may you prevent "fogging’ 7 

If your negative on a hot day shows signs of wilting bow can you 
stiffen It up? 

Suppose you have an excellent picture on an overexposed or over 
developed negative or an excellent news shot on a thm negative with 
too little density Is there anythmg you can do about it? 

Which IS better for news photography — glass plates, or cut film m 
holders? Why? 

Suppose a reporter brmgs in a borrowed group photograph which 
needs extensive retouching The picture must be returned to the 
owner unmarred AH the city editor wants is one figure enlarged 
How can the newspaper get a suitable engraving? 

T he newspajier darkroom must have facilities for mmng 
photographic chemicals, developmg and washing film, rapid 
drying of films , printing and enlarging from negatives, dry or wet , 
developing and washing prmts, rapid drying of pnnts The 
studio should be equipped to make portraits, still-hfe shots, or 
small groups, copy photography or drawings 
Reduced to its simplest and most inexpensive form, a plant 
capable of handling these requirements need consist only of a 
darkened closet vvnth developing trays and tanks, a homemade 
103 
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enlarging machine, a sink near by, an electric fan, perhaps, with 
an attached heater coil, film developing hangars, bottles for 
chemicals, and a few judiciously selected odds and ends Such 
equipment might serve the small paper with one or two photogra- 
phers The equipment of the large metropolitan paper may run 
into thousands of dollars, although it still serves the same 
function 

The first and most useful additional expenditure is to allot 
Separate working space for each different function A chemical- 
mixing room should be the first function to claim separate space 
Too many chemicals floating m the air — and they will, with the 
very greatest of ease — never promoted spotless negatives A 
separate laboratory for film loading and developing should be 
provided, one to each man where possible Each operator then 
assumes individual responsibility for keeping his developer up to 
strength and the accidentally turned on light m the developing 
room happens less frequently A man is less likely to go out on 
a job with empty film holders he thought were loaded 

One or more darkrooms should be provided for enlarging and 
printing Somi-automatic pnnt driers demand another few feet 
of minimum floor space They mil dry and give a high gloss to 
pnnts, in about 2 mm Handy little gadgets! A film-drying 
cabinet will keep dirt and dust off damp films as well as dry them 
quickly The arrangement of the various darkrooms should bo 
planned so that, just as on the automobile assembly bne, work in 
process may go through the mill from one stage to the next with 
a mimmum of footsteps The film holder should go m at one 
end, BO to speak, and a dry pnnt come out at the other 

Certain refinements suggest themselves which are luxury in a 
sense, but cannot be called useless investments, white tile walls 
vhieh do not fog films but allow the operator to move about 
unerringly, built in safelights and switches, automatic water- 
temperature controls, foot-pedal or knee-operated water outlets, 
air conditioning (a boon in hot weather, excellent cleanliness 
insurance, and a virtual necessity for color photography), any 
improvements of this type which the financial department will 
install are worth their price, to the photographers at least, m 
“streamhnmg” the work 

Now for some details Darkrooms usually are equipped with 
slidmg doors, making for compactness Tlie mdmcUisl film- 
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de\ eloping rooms, scarcely larger than a closet, contain a shelf for 
loading film holders and a sink with running water The smk 
IS generally of thick 03^)^683 wood, the most all-around efficient 
material for the price, it lasts mdefinitely, acid mil not rum it, 
and it IS hghter than slate Developing tanks (usually of rubber) 
rest m the smk or on a duckboard across it Racks or hangars 
for holdmg the developing film hang above the loadmg shelf A 
darkroom safelight may hang from a cord or rest on a shelf 
Ordinanly the films are washed in this same sink 

The enlarging room, always the scene of frantic activity as 
deadlines approach, should be large enough to allow at least tw o 
photographers to fall over each other A last minute job finds 
one man pnnting another at the sink, with maybe a city editor 
hanging desperately over the developing tray clamoring for speed 
while mentally cropping and captioning the pnnt “cooking” in 
the “soup ” A large smk with a duckboard supports the trays, 
and under it prmts w ash a hose running into the sink and a short 
standpipe draining the water A pendant safelight over the 
developmg tray is a necessity Another one helps, an indirect 
light playing on the ceiling and illuminating the entire room 
The table or shelf on which tho enlarger is mounted should have 
near at hand space for pnnting paper stock This may be small 
cabinets with doors from which the paper is pulled and the door 
sprung shut Usually, howev er, there are just the boxes of paper 
lying on the table A foot treadle for the enlarging hght gives 
the operator full use of both hands for dodging, and most news 
pnnts require some dodging 

Enlargers may be divided into two types, horizontal and verti- 
cal A horizontal enlarger is onented as a camera normally 
would be, the projected image being on a vertical plane The 
print size is changed by sliding the easel with the paper on it along 
a track or shelf toward or away from the lens of the camera The 
V ertical enlarger (Fig 14) projects the image upon a horizontal 
table surface As between the two there is little to choose for 
ordmary work The space available, as well as personal prefer 
ence, may dictate the type However, an adequate honzontal 
machme can be constructed for less than a vertical one Most 
news negatives must be punted while still wet, and unless properly 
held in a cbp a w et negative sags more when lying flat than w hen 
standing vertically Again, smee heat can destroy a w et negative 
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in a very few seconds, a cool light source m the enlarger is a good 
safeguard Many large plants employ the mercury \ apor light, 
which bums "cold ' and is jntcn«?olj actmic ^ Enlargers equipped 
with automatic focusing cams sa\e time A fast lens, vith good 
defining power, is an asset The last place in the darkroom to 
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Fia 14 — The vertical enlarger projecta the picture upon a horizontal table 
surface Space available majr determine whether thia or the horizontal enlarger 

save money is on the enlar^ex,. one jvhjfh is iOiightJjr out txl JfiJtei- 
(off ahgnment) is worse than useless and a constant irritation 
One of the most consistent darkroom troublemakers is valuing 
water temperature (few plants boast automatic air or v ater- 
temperature control) In the wmter water may be so cold that 

* The new fluorescent tnazda lamps may supersede the mercury vapor 
lamps These new lamps emit a truly white hght (6500® Kelvin) and are 
about as cool m operation as the mercury 
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development rnnnot procetle; niul in the ‘‘timiner the emuNion 
shp-s off it*? pclotin f'upjiort with vcr>’ little provocation. In 
northern htnte** the water from imdcrKroimd ««« usually not danger- 
ously Ivot (t-ay more than nl«>«l 7.Vr.). The developing tanks 
are then left in the t-jnks with the water running around them; 
this makes a water jacket which prevents the solutions from 
rising to air temiwrature. Going Mtitli from Washington, D.C., 
the ground water is often too hot to iih?. The alternative of 
course is ice. Ice is awkwanl IwTause the lemp(>rnturt' is difilcult 
to keep at all constant. So-ealUsl Irttpical processing methods 
may he res^orted to in an cinergeiici*, hut generally pome cooling 
de\icc is prefcraljle. In cold we.nther solutions are kept in the air 
and heated occjusionally hy an electric immersion heater if tliey 
get chilled. 

Newspaper photographer*, like their photographic I)rethren, 
do not all use exactly the same fonnuhts, films, pajiers. ICach 
plant will ptandardiie on pome one fet of fonnuIa.s and pixKlucts, 
albeit in 6 months pome of the “ptnndnr<llre<l” products will have 
l>«*n replaced hy something newer. Someone, on a large utaff, 
is always tis,ting out a ncvvpj>ee<l gun, a new formula, a new kink 
of some port. Manufacturers* representatives bring in farnples of 
now products. In fact, if any largi* staff w ere to change none of its 
procetlures It woidd puffer at the hands of riials in two years' 
time, po rapid an* the technical nilvnnces. Some of the n<lvnnces, 
of course, are more fanci*tl (Inn n\al, but nevcrlheles.s the news- 
paper must from time to time trj' out new products anil formulas 
{This is almost as tnie of equipment, although the financial 
problem enters here.) Tor these rca-sons it is useless here to go 
into extreme detail about flic funnulas and materials cmployocl 
by papers. Only those will be mentioned which arc in general 
use 

Because the joro/Jest ^oreduxe, jonf /wv/'ssariJy the 

best, Is usually the quickest, nci\sp.aper darkrooms standardize on 
as few products and formula.s ns they can coax into achieving the 
requisite results. It must be reiterated here that good results on 
the newspaper are measured in terms of the end product, the 
photoengraving, not in ternw of beautiful salon prints. Many a 
good amateur, floundering in a maze of complex formulas and 
never-ending gadgets, stands dumfounded when he first secs the 
rough-and-tumble fortbriglit procetlurc of tlie average news 
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darkroom He cannot feel that such blunt simplicity gets 
results Perhaps it does not — the results he is stnvmg for But 
it series its purpose, and the news photographers, though they 
periodically damn their equipment, also swear by it 

Eveiy photographer knows D-72 It is a time-honored de\ el- 
oping formula containing two chemical reducing agents, metol 
(elon to Eastman Kodak, just to be different) and hjdro- 
qumone The pair make a \ersatile dei eloper, so versatile that 
on mo'it newspapers this de\ eloper, known to the amateur as a 
pnnt del eloper, becomes the UDiier«al solvent It is around 
everjTihere It gets m your ejes and hair Concentrated, 
which tends to produce contrast^ results, it develops the gray 
day sports negativ es diluted about 1 to 3 it dev elops most of the 
remaining negativ es Agam concentrated it dev elops the prints 
of the ‘sports negatu es , diluted 1 to 4 and possibly pnmed with a 
dash of potassium bromide it makes an occasional exhibition 
print 

It IS not a fine-gram developer, but jou would never realize it 
when looking at the pubbshed photograph which was a ten 
diameter “blowup " New “papers occasionally keep stock solu- 
tions of special developers for unusual circumstances Vanous 
standard formulas, published by Eastman and others, are avail- 
able for the maximum-contrast developers, useful, for example, 
dunng the football season, when much graj -weather sport shoot 
ing must be done Then a semifine-grain formula, such as D 76 
IS often used where better detail or finer gradation is wanted, 
for example in the rotogravure section or on the real estate or 
adv ertising pictures Unless a newspaper runs through a 
great number of Leica or Contax films it is generally not worth 
the time or space to use other than ready-mixed dev elopers for 
extreme fine-gram work 

— “odium thiosulphate to you— the solution which 
remov es the undev eloped portion of the emuHon so that the film 
cannot go black, used to be made mto solution alike for film and 
for paper That is no longer true, owing to improv ements m the 
formula for film use Eastman calls it F-5 It contains a httle 
bone acid, and there is no photographer who is not (or should not 
be) using it today 

Not much time is ordmanly available m the newspaper’s rapid 
production schedule for fancy or compheated darkroom practices 
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We need only mention desensitising as a type of aid ^^hlch, 
howe% er, is seldom employed Such an aid is useful at times — 
times i\hen there is plenty of time Desensitizing allows 
development of fast panchromatic films to be earned on m a 
bnght jellow light, thus givmg further control over individual 
negativ et. Hj^ierscnsitizing w ith mercury to increase film speed 
has been used, as an occasional darkroom practice, although 
tentative tests tend to show that mercury hj'persensitizing docs 
not increase the speed of the very fastest films enough to warrant 
its use 

A few other points arc worth mentioning A little formalde- 
hjde or potassium chrome alum will stiffen up a negative which 
shows signs of wilting on a hot da> Sometimes an alcohol and* 
water solution serves as a nn*?© to hasten drjnng A negative 
reducer — to thin dowm an overexposed or overdeveloped nega- 
tive — usually consists of a handful of potassium fcrncyanide 
and another of hjTpo about a glass of water This quick 
method of reduemg negatives is frequentlj resorted to, as is also 
intensification, for building up dcnsit> in thin negativ cs Inten 
sificr IS most easily bought m ready-to-muc tubes and used onlj 
once 

How accurate must one be in the darkroom? Ofcourse>ouare 
no more accurate than you must be when the deadline pushes 
jour pulse, but how accurate must jou be? Gencrallj speaking 
it is wnse to keep chemical quantities within about 10 per cent of 
the amounts specified It is most important to do this with 
developers in order to insure consistent results and avoid catas 
trophes Anyhow, developers can be mixed quietlj m adv ance of 
deadlines! One reason for using ready-muxed chemicals for 
intensification and the like is that it precludes anj senous errors 
at crucial stages And, of course, m handliog pnnts less discre- 
tion need be taken since another print is easier to make than 
another negative! 

The student should know something about the films and papers 
which the newspaper uses An cmpincal statement is not much 
help, almost every conceivable brand is used at one tune or 
another by at least a few plants The best method is to know the 
qualifications required of the supplies for their job In the first 
place let it be mentioned that, whereas glass plates were once 
universally used by the news fraternity, they are at present 
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almost entirely superseded by “cut film,’* an emulsion coated on a 
heavy celluloid base, loaded individually into film holders or 
adapted plate holders, and handled while wet in metal racks 
which suspend the film m the developing tanks Film is less 
bulky than plates, weighs less, and does not break 

The panchromatic emulsion — sensitive to red — is now univer- 
sally adopted by advanced papers and news services The 
convert to panchromatic matenals had to learn to handle his 
material either m total darkness, instead of with the familiar red 
safelight, or with a green light too dim to be of much help He 
can, of course, desensitize the film just before or during the initial 
stages of development and develop m a yellow printing paper 
light 

Panchromatic emulsions were not widely used until recent 
years, but with improvements in the exposure latitude and m the 
speed of the emulsions, and possibly with the photographer’s 
greater familiarity inth the matenal, there came a wider use of 
it on newspapers Ultimately of course it %vill be the only film 
used outside the studio or copying camera Since mazda light 
emits a higher proportion of red rays than does ordinary sunlight, 
panchromatic films are indispensable for stage or indoor candid 
photography The newest panchromatic films are supenor to 
any former films in speed, brilliance, exposure latitude, and fine- 
ness of gram They live up to their claims 

As between the film products of the several largest film manu- 
facturers, there is probably little to choose At any one time, 
one manufacturer may have the ascendancy in having the fastest 
film, but he would not be able to hold such an advantage for many 
months The films of each will be reasonably consistent from 
batch to batch (there are always unavoidable variations m each 
batch of emulsion cooked up), and always rebable The question 
13 a matter of personal choice 

In discussing the merits and qualifications of films, rve have 
practically answered the matter of paper selection The same 
tale holds true regardmg the vanous products of the manufac- 
turers and, bamng exhaustive laboratory test, the selection ivill 
depend upon personal predilection and last, but far from least, 
upon cost Obviously it may be found that some papers do not 
measure up to specific requirements, although usually each 
manufacturer does ha\ e some suitable paper Some papers, in 
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hot weather, cannot withstand rough handling or, more accu- 
rately, the consequences of too rapid fixation and drying on a hot 
belt dryer Some may not seem to produce good rich blacks 
except upon prolonged development, which will eliminate them 
from the hurried darkroom 

Darkrooms equipped with the powerful mercury vapor enlarg- 
ing lights can afford to make enlargements with the slower 
chloride contact printing papers Contact papers are not fre 
quently used today although they have some advantages more 
rapid developing, cheaper cost, and one more grade of contrast 
a\ ailable than the four obtainable on the fast bromide enlarging 
papers 

A word must be said about copying Every tenth print, more 
or less, which is U'^ed m the paper wnll be a photographic copy of 
another pnnt, drawing, book reproduction, or what-have-you 
It may be recopied by the photo department for various reasons 
the ongmal must be returned intact to the owner, the ongmal is m 
a book which is aw kw ard for the engra'v er to handle m his camera , 
much retouching is necessary which for any of the above reasons 
IS madvisable upon the original, the size is wrong, either for the 
engra\ er who may need one small head enlarged ten times from a 
group photograph, or for the art department which may want a 
print to fit exactly into a pa^stedowm layout The last two 
reasons account for most of the copies 

In a large plant the net result is lots of copies Facilities must 
be reserved for this phase of the work and set to operate with a 
minimum of operations A copying camera is erected It is 
generally a new camera mounted at a convement height on a 
track which runs on a table or wall shelf An easel supports the 
material to be copied It may be only a board with thumb- 
tacks, or it may be a glass-enclosed frame built to hold books, 
atlases., or worse It need not a^pcoanh. the eixgcavm;^ camera 
m cost, accuracy, or complexity, although the general con- 
struction features might well be similar 

You can make a copy with almost any film — or wuth paper 
instead of film m a pinch (if you happen to have a reflecting 
enlarger around the house with which to prmt from paper nega- 
tues) — if the limitations of the matenal are known and it is 
handled accordmgly Ordmanly, special-process or “ com 
mercial” films (not quite so contrasty as process, but color-blind) 
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are used since they give brilliant results and can be e&sily handled 
under a red safelight A fast panchromatic film would have to 
be developed a longer time than these films to gain equal contrast 
or gamma 

Exposures for copying may be standardized, since the lights 
remam constant It must be remembered however, hen deter- 
mining copying exposures, that an object which is photographed 
close to the camera requires longer exposures because the bellows 
must be further elongated, with the result that the lens aperture 
becomes relatively smaller than before For example, an object 
copied to same size on the film will require an exposure exactly 
four times that which would ordinarily be required Tables have 
been made for these data, although they are not particularly 
necessary m the newspaper plant and, anyhow, can be figured out 
from the data on lens openings, bellows extensions, and distance 
from object to lens 

A APPLICATION EXERCISES 

1 Assume that your paper in a town of 150 000 decides to get into the 
march of news photography, you, a reporter with camera expenence, have 
been assigned to plan a darkroom, two news cameramen and a darkroom 
apprentice w ill constitute the picture staff, a 10-foot square space in the room 
to be devoted to engraving can be spared Draw a floor plan showing w hat 
equipment you would recommend on an economical basis and how you would 
locate it for cfScicnt use 

2 Assume that after a year of successful picture expenmentation your 
publisher tells you he will hire a third photographer and allow you a reason- 
able increase in darkroom space Indicate by floor plan or plans what you 
would do 

3 Take at least three gray-day negatives Develop these with the 
proper concentration of D-72 

4 Select what you consider an example of the best architecture m your 
city Make three pictures of it for assumed use ui a real estate section of a 
daily newspaper Develop these pnnts yourself with a ready mixed 
developer suitable for getting good detail and gradation Mount the best 
print you get and explain what developer you used 

B CHAPTER-ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 

1 What darkroom arrangements and equipment would you recommend 
to a publisher to secure speed m printing and to avoid dirt and dust on film? 

2 What kind of darkroom entrance will conserve space? What type of 
water outlets in a darkroom are advisable? Of what material should the 
darkroom sink be constructed and why? 
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3 Suppose your homemade enlarger has been resulting m the destruction 
of wet negatives because of heat What change would you make? 

4 If your darkroom practice requires a good deal of mtensification, which 
would you prefer, ready-mixed chemicals or those which you mixed yourself? 

5 What characteristic o! pandiromatic films makes certain precautionary 
measures in developing them necesaaiy? What advantages do the newest 
panchromatic films have over former types? 

6 Suppose a monument is to be erected m your city by the state histoncal 
society for an Indian chief whose effective friendliness to white settlers made 
the establishment of your city possible a generation earher than otherwise 
would have been likely Your city editor wants a 3-column cut of this 
Indian The only picture available is a group halftone m a rare volume in 
the city library The halftone, on a semi enamel page of usual book size, 
shows the Indian quite clearly as one of twelve Indians photographed at a 
powwow Others m the group are unidentified and unimportant Explain 
how you would get a satisfactory print for a 3 column cut of this Indian 
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COVERING PICTURE ASSIGNMENTS 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

Why, m Rcneral, would one expect a certain type of “great" news 
picture to come from amateur sources, and another type from pro- 
fessional news photographers? How would you classify, or dis- 
tinguish between the two types? 

Do new B photographers often expose only a emgle sheet of film while 
out on assignment? Can you suggest a type of assignment on which 
they might shoot but one negative? 

In what ways is the photographic greenhorn ’s task made easier 
when he worlcs on an assignment with several other men? In what 
ways may hia task seem to him more difficult under the same 
conditions? 

Arc thero any reasonably satisfactory substitutes for a real appren- 
ticeship for the amateur who wishes to become professionally capable, 
qualified? 

Suggest two or three methods b> which news photographers obtain 
ideas hr “new and difTerent” pictures 

M any of tlic grcate'^l news pictures were made by amateurs 
The picture of the sinking of the "Vestna," for example, 
t\as a famous amateur document of a catastrophic event. TIio 
reason, of course, is that a news photographer cannot be assigned 
to a calamity in advance of the occurrence Occasionally, as 
in the case of tlic Huidcnburg explosion, the professional camera- 
man has been assigned to the “routine” news coverage, and so 
happens to bo on hand when tlie unexpected happens. And 
the jirofassional's conduct in the fate of an omcrgtncv holds 
lessons for the amateur. 

The Hindenhurg explosion photograph showTi in the frontis- 
piece of this book was taken by Charles IIofT, staff photographer 
of The Deify A'ctrs, New York It won first prize in the spot- 
news class of New York’s Press Photographers’ show of members’ 
w ork. In The Datly News of May 7, 1937, Hoff told the story of 
getting this picture as follows: 

lie 
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We saw them throwing out the ropes and knew they were getting ready 
to moor the ship It was glistening up against the dark sky, and some 
one near me said "Do you know that a ship hke that picks up seven 
tons of water in the ram?” 

A smart guy, I thought Bob was nearby I was practically under 
neath the moormg mast and I was shooting pictures every mmute when, 
— ^Baml — it went up 

Bob was down the hne further, near where the Zep started to fall I 
was still shootmg pictures So was Bob There it went An explosion 
like a hollow boom, maybe like an explosion of a firecracker in a mon 
strous empty can We saw the fiames lick out from near the tail, at a 
spot about a quarter of the way down from the rear 

It started down Tail first Then another explosion This one was 
in the middle of the ship and the Hindenburg went up like a large ball of 
cotton waste dipped in fiame 

It wasn't coming dowm fast It looked more as if fioating, drifting 
down like a fantastic bumtout rocket shot up on the Fourth of July 

It started doubling up as it fell I didn’t think of the people on it as 
I watched I didn t think of the beautiful thing I had looked at a 
mmute before I only tned to keep my hands from trembling as 1 
slipped the plates m 

Sometimes the professional cameraman is on band to photo- 
graph calamities But often it is a fast-tbinking amateur who 
takes the only shots ever taken 

Of course, the amateur photograph of a news event is generally 
inferior to that taken by the professional photographer That is 
a reasonable assumption the news photographer practices his 
craft day m and day out, the amateur is relaxing occasionally 
with his hobby However, it is pertinent for the student to 
inquire into the techmques and approaches employed by the 
newsman to present the recorded scene in its most forceful and 
storytelling manner, to extract the utmost meamng from a given 
scene 

How does the professional go about actually gettmg his picture’ 
How does he think through an assignment, what does he actually 
do on the job, and why? These qu^tions are not asked wuth 
equipment in mind, but in relation to the thoughts and techniques 
of the photographer on the job AVe know what cameras be uses, 
and why he uses those he does, the problem now is to understand 
his method of e\aluating in photographic terms the subject he 
must illustrate By way of mtroduction we may first mention 
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these points The newspaper photographer, like the craftsman, 
draw s heavily upon experience This experience is a combination 
of various factors of learned motor reflexes, of habits of response, 
of manipulative skill of penetrating observation — this last is a 
“must and of good old common sense The degree to which 
each of these factors enters into the making of a picture varies of 
course with the photographer and with the occasion Before 
elaborating further one or two hypothetical assignments may be 
followed through and from these we may derive as w e go along a 
concept of the new s photographer s basic approach and of what 
theories govern his selection and arrangement of picture material 

An Elementary Assignment 

Take first a simple assignment a college lays a cornerstone 
The city editor sends the cameraman out to the scene, instructmg 
him only to “cover it If the photographer arrives late his 
camera will be open and adjusted, ready to shoot If he is early, 
he will survey the scene gravitating toward the press agent or 
if one IS lacking to the dais with its bigwigs More often than 
not this type of event has its ubiquitous press representative alert 
for the new smen This makes life simpler, for the representative 
w^ll know whom to photograph and will make the arrangements 
for posing Nothing then remains for the cameraman except to 
await his time, although he may unobtrusively busy himself with 
candid shots of speakers or prominent (or picturesque) spectators 
(Tig 15) 

If there is no press agent, the cameraman sidles quietly up to 
the center of actnities and asks someone who appears authonta 
tive but who is not at the moment engrossed, about the seating 
arrangement, wlio the important figures are, and other essential 
details ho needs in order not to miss any important person or 
subject If the photographer was too late for anything but just 
the picture his captions would be WTitten later, sometimes not 
until the pnnts reached the city editor, who would, with the help 
of the photographer and others if necessary, fill in the names 
Needless to say this practice is frowned on m the best circles 
Having worked his way info a good position, the cameraman 
makes himself inconspicuous and awaits the crux of the program 

Now e\ ents of this nature, if they are used at all by the paper, 
ordinarily do not warrant more than one picture In this case 
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the storytelling picture, the gist of the 'whole affair, is the actual 
physical act of laying the cornerstone So the photographer 
skips the speeches — except as mentioned above — and only cocks 
his gun when he senses action He wants only one picture, he 



Photo bji John Jr 

Flo 15 — The picturesque epeaker or spectator is the news eainerainan s 
natural quarry when he is covering an important e> ent Here Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart was caught by reporters and photographer too 

may take only one But if film is not running low he takes no 
chances — negatives have been lost, film spoiled, developers 
exhausted He takes a picture as the action gets under way 
He takes another for insurance Then he may change his loca- 
tion to obtain a different viewpoint If he was down low m front 
of a platform, be may search a chair, a mound, a building, and 
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shoot again from an ele^atlon The light may be \arying, he 
shoots again to allo^ for this 

The portion of a program of this nature which is of interest to 
the new s photographer wriU have gone from start to completion 
in as little time as it would take the old fashioned amateur (the 
one who did not have a range finder and speed gadgets) to focus 
his camera and expose one film, yet in that tune our newsman 
will have half a dozen exposed plates under his belt How did he 
work so fast? Perhaps you do not think he did, and not all 
professionals do, although most of them must work rapidly if they 
are to survive as newsmen If you do not think he is fast try, if 
you are an amateur, to duplicate his performance and you wall 
know 

He works fast for several reasons, tw o of them perfectly obvi- 
ous Hia IS the experience of the man who repeats daily a senes 
of operations which differ from occasion to occasion but are made 
up of the same mechanical actions He uses equipment built for 
speed His mental approach is conducive to speed, through 
experience he has acquired mental work habits which exclude 
from the forefront of his consciousness all but a pantomimic 
impression of the action in which he is interested In other 
words, he is concentrating, somewhat as a cat would upon its 
prey, though m this case the sadistic element presumably w ould 
not enter the analogy — it might, of course, were the photographer 
stalking an unwilling BubjectI Although his thoughts are 
monopolized by this one center of acti\ ity, he has saved a comer 
of his eye for anything which may occur beyond the field of 
action, just as the cat probably reserves a measure of watchful- 
ness for possible enemies 

What the cameraman is watching through his finder is not 
President So-and-so laying the cornerstone for Such-and such 
building Those data have been registered in his mmd and are, 
i^iasensc, S€‘a&trse€sthisp&at<fEsiniGXi'htchhiS€S’e, 

were he to analyze the matter, follows like some remote and 
detached activity on the planet Mars To him it is no longer a 
cornerstone la>^ng, it is merclj a sequence of action from which 
he will freeze static impressions In other words, that part of 
his conscious mind which is following the action is not thmking 
yes, this IS a cornerstone, now they are laying it, and now I must 
shoot T hat thought sequence came earlier and baa been sub- 
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ritolo by Arthur Kllit. 

Fia. 16. — ^The news photographer has learned motor responses that function faster than 
ms conscious thought. That helps to explain this amasing picture of lightning striking Ihn 
WsBlungton Monument. Weather pictures ara always nows. 
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merged so that as the cornerstone laying progresses he does not 
have to stop and think, this I must shoot, he just shoots, inthout 
thinking hovr or •why! If he n ere suddenly interrupted and asked 
why hewas shootmgat that particular moment he probably could 
not answer the question As the actions unfold he knon s instinc- 
tively — that IS, without benefit of a complex tram of logic — when 
to expose the film In fact, he anticipates, so that at the correct 
moment his hand has squeezed the tngger \nthout ha\ing 
received conscious orders to do so 

Perhaps it is only necessary to say that the photographer is 
functiomng rather bke the automobile dn\ er or airplane pilot 
The pilot IS continually called upon to meet new situations 'where 
his unconscious reactions — his learned motor responses, if jou 
will — meet the problem more quickly than could conscious 
thought (Fig 16) For although the problems may be new, they 
are composed of famiUar elements m a new arrangement, and this 
arrangement will be competently dealt with before the conscious 
mmd has begun to study the problem 

Frequently m an assignment of the type exemplified bj a 
cornerstone laymg, the news photographer’s task is rendered a 
little different by virtue of the fact that those laying the comer 
stone so desire publicity that tb^ will reenact the scene for the 
photographer, in other words, pose for him His problem is then 
simplified, it bemg only necessary to pose the important person 
ages closely grouped around the comerslone It is hoped that 
iti shootmg this kind of scene the cameraman may be able to 
avoid too posed and stiff an appearance, if be cannot direct the 
men to act naturally, the illustration suffers There is less 
excuse for insisting on the stodgy posed picture reminiscent of the 
earhest days of news photography Aim first to get the scene-as- 
it-actually-happened, then if the subjects wish it, or the pliotog- 
rapher is not positive he has good material for the city desk, pose 
Che scene and reCake rC for beneffC of posterity, efosefy simulat- 
ing the actual event 

^Vhen the photographer completes his pictures and has full 
captions, he returns to the office (or calls m, if he is bound else- 
where) From the developed negatives he will discard those wnth 
movement or poor exposure or those in which Mr So and-so can- 
not be seen behind Mr Nobody The remainder may be printed 
and, if he likes his prints, he may send them all to the city 
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editor for selection, or he may send do\Mi but one if it is clearl> 
the best 

This eomeretone example IjiiiHcs a simple assignment As 
can be seen it is so much an automatic routine that to the experi- 
enced news photographer the assignment is second nature, he 
ought to bo able to do it, and do it well, i\hethcr auake or asleep 
To the greenhorn the hurdle is high The reasons arc chiefly 
mechanical Only actual repetitive practice giics assurance 
Many problems, psychological and photographic, pile up on the 
tywo to confuse him Just \Nhich man should he ask about the 
program arrangement? Hon docs he spot the press representa- 
tive? If the group is unfnendlj toward the press, to what lengths 
can the photographer go m obtaining his picture? Hon much 
shoinng about and ordenng around is legitimate*^ If something 
obtrudes between the camera and the subject may one ask the 
president to move a little or to hold still? And nhat if bis hat 
obscures his features’ If the photographer docs not catch the 
picture at the requisite instant, may be ask for the pose to be held 
or repeated? Which of several points of view for the camera is 
the best? 

This example is not meant to tcU bon to cover a cornerstone 
laying, or any similar job, individual conditions vary so much that 
this IS impossible to do accurately It does not profess to tell 
hon any given photographer nould go about the job It is 
intended only to shed some light on n hat goes into the covering of 
an assignment, not nhat is done, but the approach to something 
done In other words, it aims to show hon the photographer’s 
tools, experience, common sense, and intuition (his accumulated 
judgment) combine to produce his working method 

In cities the young photographer's problems are further 
mcreased by the presence of other cameramen He has to 
bva wAtr a budAte tA kvQgbtaied \t> gd bis 

picture, it may be difficult to get a satisfactory location His 
elders will work faster than be, leaving him with few or no 
pictures when they are finished That may be embarrassmg 
All these considerations eat up tune with surprising alaenty, and 
the photographer out on his first job cannot neglect them 
Yet these problems are all trivial to the experienced man 
They are mtensely real to the newborn baby and there is obvi 
ously no categorical answer to them They sprout up in new and 
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changing forms, thcj differ with the assignment Tlie\ Mr> 
from moment to moment with the iicathcr or di«po«iiion.s of 
mdiNiduals The onlj possible rale is to start with common 
sen^o harXen to the 1 oiee of the cWer» u«e «mart judgment and 
hope for the besit 

The Apphoach to as Xdvascp AMicNMrvr 

Next ma> be con'^idered an example of a little less simple char 
actertihichma^ show thcnpproichof theprnctipeil photographer 
to a less conientional situation In it will be nttcmptwl a 
further glimpse into his thought proeesse** subeon eiou'* a.i wrlj as 
conscious 

The corpus delicti is announced hte one e\ cning and the fmg 
incntarj reports from the police teletx'pe indirnte front pap 
news The photographer a reporter and a copa boa phift into 
liighwUhndestinationinmindbutnoothcrfatt* \rmctl lhe> 
scout around together to glean the elcmentan farts location of 
bod^ — wliodictl how, when pos. ible <u p^’cts etc AMth •*ome 
groundwork to huild on, thea ina> jvart waa*s njxirtcr after 
.nfnrmntion iihotographcr after pictrmw 
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or nece*?sit} , to beat, or scoop bisconorkcrs on the other morning 
papers This is an understandable and rclati\cl> honorable 
occupation e\en though it maj m\ohe subterfuge and possibly 
deception at the scone of actnitj Outrunning the other fellow 
on an assignment of this t^pc becomes an exciting game A 
photographer wnll gloefulb outwit his coworkcr b} canons 
quickly eoncened stratagems He wll find pictures m hidden 
eomers unthought of bj other men He will elude unsj-m 
pathetic arms of the law to get Ins plates returned to the office 
safelj He w ill be the first to obtain the picture frames contain 
ing portraits of the deceased, relati\e3, sweethearts, etc All 
the^e expedients he will resort to, and an> more that come to an 
ingenious mind He beats the other man at the game How 
e\cr, he is not destructive obout it — the game has tacit rules he 
might not offer his competitor a nde should the latter s car break 
down but on tlie other hand he does not slug his coworkcr into 
unconsciousness just to beat him back to the office, and he nev er 
steals or dcstro>'s the other fellow a film It is one thing to outwat 
>our opponent in a game, quite another to place his job in 
jeopard) or nsk retaliation of a similar drastic kind on joursclf’ 
Competitive activit) may rulcthodaj on a murdcrcasc Just 
as often as not, however, depending upon the particular circum 
stances, complete and trusting cooperation between some or all of 
the photographers will be the onlj pov^iblc means of extracting 
picture material from the ®:cene In this case a plan of attack will 
be mapped out bj a group with a later interchange of the impor 
tant ncgativ es among the new spapers participating or prints w ill 
be sent by the owners of the negative to nil other darkrooms 
As an example, one photographer ma> shoot scenes of no v alue 
in order to serve as a decoj, while another man undisturbed bj 
meddlesome strangers or well washing house servants wall get 
pictdKS cf the liuportant aiatecrat /tganr, one man mas ^rv es 
an interior scene, div erting suspicion from himself by not carrying 
a camera, so that later another man instructed in the lay of the 
land may get the picture before someone catches him m the act 
The advantages of collusion, in general, are great The news 
photographer who wants to play the lone wolf must first make 
certain that he wall be able to get his material and also be reason 
ably sure be can scoop bis cow orkers Some picture is better than 
no picture, even if it is common propertyl 
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changing forms, they differ with the assignment They vary 
from moment to moment, with the weather or dispositions of 
individuals The only possible rule is to start with common 
sense, harken to the voice of the elders, use smart judgment, and 
hope for the best 

The AppnoACH to an Advance Assignment 

Next may be considered an example of a little less simple char- 
acter which may show the approach of the practiced photographer 
to a less conventional situation In it will be attempted a 
further glimpse mto his thought processes, subconscious as well as 
conscious 

The corpus delicti is announced late one evemng and the frag 
mentary reports from the police teletj-pe indicate front-page 
news The photographer, a reporter, and a copy boj shift mto 
high with a destination in mind but no other facts Arrived, they 
scout around together to glean the elementary facts location of 
body — who died, how, when, possible suspects, etc With some 
groundwork to build on, they may part ways, reporter after 
information, photographer after pictures 

If upon arrival the groundwork was self-evident, if there was a 
body in sight, the photographer’s camera was m operation 
practically as he stepped from the car He had two or more 
negatives of the body as w ell as others of the immediate surround- 
ings before he ei en stopped to think This he did because the 
body IS always in imminent danger of being moved away, the 
police or crowd of spectators may actively discourage pictures, 
everyone, press included, may be unceremoniously requested to 
vacate If serious troubles seem to bim to be pending, his copy 
boy IS fast receding from the scene with the first few negatives 
hidden away In this case the photographer shoots one plate as 
fast as another can be taken from the camera He shoots — or 
better here, say photographs — ^tbe body, any weapons or dues, 
and surroundmgs 

Having spun through the prelimmanes, the photographer now 
checks with the reporter to go over any clues or information either 
may have He will also watch the clock, for assuming him to be 
on a mormng paper, a deadime is threatenmg So the copy boy 
may be sent back to the office with the first negatives Another 
factor may complicate the cameraman’s technique, the desire, 
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or nece‘?sit>, to beat, or scoop h»s coworkers on the other morning 
papers This is an understandable and relatnclj honorable 
occupation e\cn though it maj in\ohe subterfuge and possibly 
deception at the scene of nctt\it> Outrunning the other fellow 
on an assignment of this t>pe becomes an exciting game A 
photographer will gleefully outint his eoworkcr bj \nnous 
quickly conccned stratagems lie will find pictures m hidden 
comers unthought of bj other men He wall elude unsjm 
pathetic arms of the law to get Ins plates retumwl to the offici 
Ksfelj He will bo the first to obtain the picture frames contain 
ing portraits of the deceased, relatives swcetlicarts, etc All 
the«o expedients he will rc^rt to, and anj more that come to an 
ingenious mind He boats the other man at the game How 
ever, he is not destructive about it — the game has tacit rules he 
might not offer his competitor a nde should the latter s car break 
<lown, but on the other hand he docs not slug his eoworkcr into 
unconsciousness ju«t to beat him back to the office and he ne\ cr 
steals or dcstroj-s the other fellow V film It is one thing to outw it 
>our opponent m a game, quite another to place his job m 
jeopard; or nsk retaliation of a similar drastic kind on joursclf 
CompetJtivoactivit; mnj niletheda; onamurdercase Just 
as often as not, however, depending upon the particular circuni 
stances, complete and trusting cooperation between some or all of 
the photographers will be the onlj jw'-sible means of extracting 
picture matcnal from the scene In this case a plan of attack w ill 
be mapped out b; a group with a later interchange of the impor 
tant negativ os among the newspapers participating or prints will 
bo sent b; the owners of the negative to oil other darkrooms 
Aa an example, one photographer maj shoot scenes of no v aliie 
in order to serve as a decoj, while another man undisturbed b> 
meddlesome strangers or well washing house servants wall gel 
pictures of the important matenni Again, one man maj survoj 
an intenor scene div ertingsu'’picion from himself b; not carrying 
a camera «o that later another man instructed in the laj of the 
land may get the picture before someone catches him m the act 
The advantages of collusion, in general, arc great The news 
photographer who wants to play the lone wolf must first make 
certain that he will be able to get his material and also be reason 
ably sure he can scoop his coworkers Some picture is better than 
no picture, even if it is common property I 
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It will not further the real purpose of tins chapter to dcK e more 
into our hypothetical murder Wc might present endless varia- 
tions m the murder scene and for each of them indicate the prob- 
able course of action a news photographer would take Answers 
to specific situations, however, arc not within the province of one 
short chapter on covering picture assignments, nor do anj more 
than a few typical answers solve the fundamental hows and whys 
of the news photographer s approach Hence we shall leave tlie 
murder to the experienced man — the novice will not get one, 
unless ho alone is on call — and now inquire how the beginner goes 
about getting a working approach which will enable him to cope 
with the unlimited variety of situations he will inevitablj 
encounter 

Ingeniousness and resourcefulness of course count heavily in 
facing new situations Obvious also is familiantj wath equip- 
ment and manipulative techniques — complete, automatic fnmih 
anty We hav o already mentioned experience It is of course 
a «ine quo, non Apprenticeship is the best form of cxpcncnce for 
the news photographer Lacking it, the student ma> have 
recourse to observation of actual news pictures Much may be 
learned m this manner, and even more if the student actually 
tnes his own hand at covering an assignment of the “featuro” 
type Almost any local event wall serve ns a good practice 
ground for the student Sucli things ns county fairs, the circus, 
the high school s home-coming game, amateur theatricals, benefit 
teas, outmgs, children’s camps, track meets, cornhusking, beauty 
contests — the list'is inexhaustible Those who do not own 
synchro-flash outfits will spare themselves much irritation and 
discouragement if they confine tbeir practice work to outdoor 
events, the w rong equipment never makes operations easier, least 
of all the amateur’s! 

Now, if possible, the student should combine the observ ation of 
sps€.'&p Saature sons noth expsnescs 

general photographic practice to gam some self assurance, he 
should procure a set of pictures of some local event, and then 
compare the results with any pictures of the same event pubhshed 
m the local papers After a few attempts of this sort, the student 
will be prepared to examine professional pictures with a cntical 
eye and be able to gam much more from their study than if he 
had never attempted anythmg himseif He wall leam to search 
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for the pitfalls he himself might have stumbled into; he will 
understand ^hy the news photographer chose one viewpoint 
rather than another possible one, why he recorded the action at 
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Fiq 17 —First aid for a near Tictim of drowning The best newsphotos are 
those that “tell tbeir story * at a glance 


some particular stage This method of self-instruction, this 
training in simultaneous observation of the recorded picture and 
the event itself, will give the student a better understanding of 
the approaches to news photography than any senes of expository 
examples. 
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Perusal of newspapers, of nejis stones as well as pictures will 
give the student an increasing understanding of “newsworthi- 
ness ” A better grasp of this lalue — the content of newsphoto- 
graphs discussed in Chapter II — wdl make, obviouslj, a more 
competent photographer This ability to evaluate the e\ ents of 
life m terms of news value can of course, be learned Neverthe- 
less it IS undoubtedly true that the greatest newspapermen come 
by their “nose for news” instinctively The news photographer 
who consistently turns m pictures with a punch — the pictures 
which need no caption but tell the whole story at a glance — may 
hai e studied rules but he has in addition to experience a special 
way of looking at things (Fig 17) Not only was his eye trained 
to look for sigmficant points of x lew, visual counterparts of the 
reporter’s who where when why, how, but he has a naturally 
cunous nature, he has an inborn \nsual inqui<«itneness He has 
a natural tendency to judge news \ alue correctly How he came 
by these traits is another story, in part they must be the result of 
what ^alues the person has been exposed to throughout youth 
These traits, however, are an asset, and a great one 

In the Courtroom 

In the light of this discussion, we may glance briefly at one or 
two more examples of a shghtly different character We may 
now trace our murder to the courtroom, although we shall not 
necessanly assume for purposes of illustration that it is actuallj 
still a murder tnal Few a'^signmcnts require more patience and 
resourcefulness than court tnals Only one photographer at a 
time may be allow ed in tbe courtroom Pictures may ha\ e to be 
grabbed surreptitiouslj wuth miniature cameras Court attend- 
ants may be unfnendly The pmoner, or defendants may resent 
publicity, dodging photographers, hiding behind people and posts 
Seldom is it po<’<iible to predict entrances and exits of important 
characters 

Difficulties unanticipated arise to confound the photographers 
and reporters Artfully planned group cooperation becomes a 
necessity Thus, if a witness the stand determined not to 
be photographed, a line of photographers may get the picture , the 
first camera in the path shoots off a flash whereupon the unsus- 
pecting witness uncovers only to be confronted with mother 
camera upon the line of march Expencncc and careful thought 
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suggest the expedients necessary to overcome the obstacles pecul 
Jar to each circumstance Kot onlj must the photographer eitlier 
follow the trial carefully himself or have frequent consultations 
with reporters, but he must also learn to judge accurately the 
human equations How much picture snapping will the judge 
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Fic 18 — An eye for humor helps the newa photographer make an arreating 
shot out of an otherwise sordid situation 

tolerate? The sergeant-at-arms? Can the cameraman play the 
game alone, or would he be wnser to w ork with other cameramen ? 
Will one forbidden flash bulb blown off in the courtroom spoil all 
further chances for cameramen? 

The cameraman must wait hours for a witness to lea\e the 
court, grab his pictures on the run (literally*), and then be sure he 
has “mugged” the right pereon And was that an important 
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person to shoot in the first place? There are no hard and fast 
rules to cover contingencies of this type, next to expenence, 
the most helpful qualities are ingenuity, patience, and humor 
mmgled with alertness, a certam amount of aggressiveness, and 
acute observation of people, their actions and behavior (Fig 18) 
The newcomer usually will find some brother m the tnbe willing 
to help him over the rough spots 

The pomt raised here again is the same old one You cannot 
teach a man how to cover this or that assignment, you can 
only make him thmk about the type of problems raised by an 
assignment 

Feature Pictures 

The origins and types of feature pictures are discussed fully in 
Chapter III, this section will merely deal bnefly with one or two 
examples showing how to go about taking them Feature 
pictures demand, perhaps above alt others, the open and inquiring 
point of view When, on a dull Sunday, the city desk suggests 
that the cameraman go forth and procure matenal — something, 
anything — to enhven Monday’s paper, it is up to the photog 
rapher to be his most resourceful Perhaps the assignment, as is 
often the case, calls for a batch of pictures on "hot weather" or 
"cold weather" (Fig 16) Well, say it is hot Off the photog- 
rapher goes, looking for a group of pictures to illustrate oppressii e 
heat He may proceed in this fashion He checks down the 
obvious listmg httle girls eating ice-cream cones, children taking 
hose baths, people asleep in the shade, etc , down the whole list 
of timeworn matenal Some of these subjects he will of course 
bnng back to the editor, one cannot mvanably be onginal about 
so common a subject However, a new treatment of an old 
theme is always refr^shmg a different face, with an appealmg 
expression operating on the ice-cream cone, is not scorned 
Perhaps a new form of ice-cream, lollypup or fcnien. icft has, yist. 
been introduced, then such a vanation on the theme is worth 
while 

The photographer, as he goes from park to city street, from 
sivimming pool to farmhouse, will be on the alert for new ideas 
If he notes a horse dnnking, he may shoot a close-up of it, not 
having recalled any such scene m the papers during former heat 
waves The beads of sweat on his own brow may suggest a 
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close-up of iust that, using a fat passer-bj to lend humor to the 
picture Or it might suggest a close-up of a man’s hand running 
a handkerchief around his collar One possibility the i\riter has 
noted, but ne\ er seen used, was a gift-shop show window, ivnth 
candles drooping and bent double from the heat One thing seen 
and another thought of — each new idea bears the germ of another 
In tno hours’ time the cameraman will return with a group of 
pictures from which the city desk may select a reasonable number 
of conventional vnews mth a sprmkhng of new ideas to intrigue 
the reader 

The point of the brief example just given is that keen observ a 
tion plays a large part m the creation of new or different feature 
pictures Many “different” pictures are the direct result of 
seeing some new subject matter, while others are the result of a 
train of thought, in which one thmg seen suggests a kindred thing 
unseen but possible of arrangement 

Mention should also be made of another type of feature picture 
complete photographic coverage of some scene, cv ent, industry, 
social e\ ent, or geographic area, doing for newspaper presentation 
something a little like what recently has been dubbed the “photo- 
graphic essay ” The approach to an assignment of this type may 
be outlined as follows First, when conditions permit, the 
photographer should obtain at first hand a general conception of 
all the possible picture scenes Thus, if it be a large bread 
bakery, he should follow the process through from the amval 
of the raw flour to the packaging and delivery of the product , or 
if he were assigned to a picture story of an army fort, a brief 
inspection tour of the grounds wnth someone m authority would 
serve to give him an mdication of the photographic matenal 
Such tours enable the photographer to examine selectively all 
picture possibilities He should take mental notes on what he 
/•eefe ir-Kcii gsve the most sad graptie ps<ese!tt&tioo of the 
matenal Some photographers will visualize as a group the exact 
number of pictures they mtend to make, others may simply 
survey the scene to obtam a feelmg for it, and then proceed to 
shoot everythmg that mterests them as they go over the terntory 
with a camera Either method is good, m both the cameraman 
senses the sahent photographic features and attempts to bnng 
them out, to make each picture a simple, dramatic presentation 
of one unit in the whole In other words, the pictures should be 
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considered, to use a literary analogy, not principally as separate 
epigrams, but as paragraphs or chapters which cohere to make a 
single purposeful essay 

Composition in News Pictuhe Taking 

Here is a word about what is called composition, or design — the 
arrangement of the lines and tones in a picture to make a har- 
monious, agreeable, or dramatic appeal to the eye The straight 
news shot may or may not have what the academicians are 
pleased to call composition If it has composition, then that 
must generally be the result of accident since one cannot do 
much arranging of hghting and subject matter with spot news 
events Feature pictures allow the photographer some choice 
If he confines his picture to one and only one subject or idea, then 
he has gone some distance toward achieving this intangible 
quality 

There are se\eral good books dealing exhaustively with com- 
position Observation of good photographs and paintings is an 
unsurpassed traming for the development of a critical eye 

A APPLICATION EXERCISES 

1 Assume, for the sake of an elementary lesson, that some simple house- 
hold event occurrmg m the home of friends is newsworthy The baby's 
buthday, purchase of a new automobile, redecoration of the house, wm 
ning of a track event by the young son, an afternoon tea, the homecoming 
from school of a daughter — use some event of this type (If you are 
not equipped adequately for interior photography, do not attempt it ) 
Take your camera and cover such an event exactly as you feel it should be 
covered by a professional news photographer Do not shirk your job 
because it is among friends bear m mind the news slant and make a pro- 
fessional job of it Listen to cnticiam from fnends about it, or, if possible, 
from some newspaper acquaintance if no instructor is available 

2 Select one of the following picture possibilities and turn m three 
“shots” suitable for publication in your local paper a local amateur theat- 
rical performance, a high school sports event, a luncheon club outing, a 
public concert, ground breaking or progress on a new building Use if 
possible an event in which you have at least a few personal fnends, your 
success will be measured in part by the degree of their interest m obtain 
ing pnntsi 

3 The amateur who feels himself thoroughly grounded m elementary 
techniques should search for a larger stamping ground Obtain directly 
from your local newspaper, or from the aty desk, a list of forthcoming 
events of some local importance — avoiding ones to which you do not feel 
you will be able to gam admission of course — and attend one or two with 
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camera m hand Do not wonj too much about actuaUj shooting pictures, 
but obser\e carefully the actions of the news photographers on the job and 
compare what jou thmk you would shoot with what thej actuallj do shoot 

4. Attend some other similar town e\ent, whether a husking bee, a church 
dedication, an important wedding, an athletic event, or the openmg of a new 
factory — an' thing which can be scheduled in ad'ance — and cover it with 
jour camera Submit the pictures to jour instructor for cnticism 

5 Search through the news columns of jour paper for a week or more, 
until j ou find some little news note which jou feel w ould have interest to the 
local populace if it were presented more fully as a group of feature pictures 
or if the storj behind the news were dug up by j ourself and presented as a 
photographic essaj Prepare six to be used as a feature page Study 
them to see if jou feel you ha\e actuaUj put across an idea 

6 Originate entirelj from jour own mmd, by meansof actual observation 
or thought without reference to the news columns, a feature idea Photo- 
graph it and turn the photograph in 

7 Secure from the local Red Cross, chanty organuation, or similar 
inalitution, a definite assignment to present their cause and activities to the 
public Trj to do this on a commercial basis if that is feasible 

B CHAPTER— ORGAMZING QUESTIONS 

1 It la impossible to enumerate all the possible situations and problems 
which may confront the news photographer as he explores life’s vagaries 
New situations arise continually, and one can only be instructed in them on 
the basis of past experience In the light of your own study and expenence, 
construct in detail a mental picture of how jou would go about covering 
some spot news event about which you have recently read in the papers 
Indicate your precise reasons for describing the approach you used 

2 Write an essay of not more than 300 words m which jou describe 
cogently and succinctly what jou bebevc to be the quahties with which a 
good news photographer should be imbued If you feel there are any analo- 
gies between the qualities requited of a photographer and those required by 
some other callmgs, mdicate them 

3 Enumerate a series of do's and don’ts for the news photographer 
Try to put them into general rather than specific terms, m other words, set 
them up as rules, rather than descnptions of particular little thmgs which 
photographers may have done at some post time Your list should com- 

think up, and ask the instructor to comment upon them 

4 Becurefromalibrary a book on composition, for example, H R Poore’s 
work, making notes of those portions which you feel might have some direct 
bearing upon news feature work. 
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PHOTO EQUIPMENT FOR LARGE AND SMALL 
NEWSPAPERS 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

For immediate use and to build for future possibilitiea, what 
Bpccifie news photography equipment would you order for the general 
locker of the picture department? For each cameraman's individual 
locker? 

Is flashlight powder still used in newspaper practice? 

As larger sports arenas and vaster auditoriums have been built, 
press boxes arc farther from playing fields or speakers’ stands What 
changes m lens equipment have newspapers adopted to meet this 
condition? 

For what do newspapers use the “Magic Cyo" camera? 

Wliat should the studio room of a newspaper contain? 

What equipment should the advertising department’s photog- 
mphen have? 

For intenor general views, where a flashbulb will not gi%c sufTieicnt 
light, what dcMCC is used by newspapicr photographers? 

P HOTO equipment varies with the newspaper and tvith the 
importance attaclicd to pictorial news coverage. Budget and 
circulation affect flic amount of material purchased. In any 
discussion of equipment needs it must be borne in mind that many 
papers arc still as badly off in this respect ns they are understaffed 
in cameramen and others capable of handling new'sphotos. A 
newspaper may add to its supply of equipment gradually, but in 
doing so it should be building toward a future when its photo- 
gjeapUie studio w ill be adequate to the ^fowlog demaD/l Cor 
reporting. 

In this chapter v, e shall describe what nould probably be found 
in the camera lockers of an up-to-date and picture-conscious 
new spaper with a circulation of 125,000, in a city of some 600,000 
inhabitants. We shall assume that this “model” paper has a 
Sunday edition and aNo the opposition of at least one competitor 
in its direct daily field. This model paper will have a chief 
1 » 
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photographer, five news cameramen, and a darkroom boy or 
apprentice to comprise its staff for the pictorial coverage of news 
and sports assignments In describing the photo equipment of 
such a paper, the intention is not to urge that this is what is 
needed by everj newspaper plant, but merely to provide a 
cntenon by which executnos maj judge what their own paper 
requires This will be different m each particular case 

The camera which has been accepted as standard in the United 
States and which wall he found m use in nearly evcrj newspaper 
or photo service is the Speed Graphic Until recently the 
4 by 5 Graphic was the standard size in use, but some have 
changed to the new 3H by 4)^ size 

Each cameraman should have a locker of his own m winch to 
keep his equipment This would probably contain the following 
articles 

Speed Graphic with photoflash bulb synchronirer 

Tripod 

Powder flash gun and poiider supply (\cs powder is still used for 
zught shots where a large area is to be illuminated ) 

1 doz film platcholdcrs 

Supply of photofiash bulbs and negative material 

Additional locker space should also bo provided for extra 
clothing such as boots, raincoats, etc 

Generai# Lockeu 

There should be a general locker to keep the following special 
equipment 

2 candid cameras of the Leica or Contax types with one or more 
supplementary lenses and developing equipment 

2 12-in telephoto lenses mounted on lensboards to fit a Speed Graphic 

1 4 by 5 Graflex with 8K or 8^ m //4 S lens and a 17 in telephoto, 
//4 5 

1 "Big Bertha” type lens mounted on a 5 by 7 Graflex The focal 
length of this lens may vary from 20 to 28 in , depending on the 
size of the sports stadia or baseball parks in which this equipment 
will most likely be used 

1 ‘ Magic Eye 35 mm camera with supplementary lenses of about 
6-in focal length and a fast wide angle 

1 10-in //3 5 lens to be mounted on lens board to fit the 4 by 5 Graflex 
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2 photoflash bulb guns designed for firing three or more bulbs eimul 
taneously for interior general viens 

1 //2 7 or 2 9 lens of 6 or 6H focal length 

The use of candid cameras mil depend on just how much the 
management of the paper cares for this type of art At present 
there is a division between those who use these cameras as regular 
equipment and those who use them only for special effects or to 
obtain shots in places where regular news equipment is barred, as 
m courtrooms 

The 12-in telephoto lenses for the Graphics will pay for them 
selves many times over during floods nver rescues, political 
campaigns, etc Theyarehgbt requirelittlespacein thephotog- 
rapher’s bag, and can be slipped into position in as little time as it 
takes to change a lens board 

The 10-m //3 5 lens is intended for use on the 4 by 5 Graflex 
on sports events on dark days when it is necessary to use the 
shutter at high speeds m order to stop action yet get a good 
exposure The 10 in length is suggested because it is a bandy 
length for tennis or football from the side lines and provides a lens 
to balance the assortment for the 4 by 5 Graflex The 4 by 5 
Graflex with 8^ and 17 m lenses will prove an ideal combination 
for sports work and for news assignments which might call for 
lenses of that length It is hght and therefore much more mobile 
than the "Big Bertha,” which must be kept nearly m one spot 
on an assignment 

There was a time not long ago when a 20 in lens mounted m 
"Big Bertha” style was considered an unusually large outfit, and 
the photographer who earned it was the object of much starmg 
and questioning on the part of bystanders Today a 20 in lens 
is no longer regarded as particularly “long ” Its place has been 
taken over by 28 in lenses, and some of the 40-m t3T3e are 
beginning to be used regularly The 40 in lenses have a limited 
usage however, for as yet th^r have not been manufactured in a 
faster lens speed than f/S, which requires fairly good hght in 
order to get a well-exposed negative at high shutter speeds This 
growth in focal length is accounted for by the demand of editors 
for large images and by the fact that the new sports arenas and 
auditonums are being built much larger to accommodate greater 
capacities, so that the photo press boxes are farther from the 
playing fields or speakers’ stands than formerly 
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The “Mftfnc Ljo” cnmcm to make n strip of continuous 

action It IS mercl> a hand held mo\io camera, usinR film of 
standard sire (35 mm ) the shutter of w Inch has been arraiiRwl so 
that ^a^ous speeds can be obtained bj ngulatinR the size of the 
shutter openings Some nc\\*‘pa|icrs ha\e had stronger springs 
or dilTcrcnt gear ratio inserted in the motor mechanism in order 
to get more frames per «ec()nd while others Iia\e had the spnngs 
or gear ratio slowed to half speed to keip from using too much 
film In either e\Lnt, the frames must bo elo«c!> edited after 
dc^elopmtnt and the proper ones picked to obtain the desircsl 
continuity in thestri]) 

The f/2 7 or 2 0 lens will lie u«able only on special occasions 
sucli as boxing matches where the it e of flash Inilbs is barred 
In some instances where this tyTie of co\crage on fights is com 
pul-ory y on w ill probably find //I 8 or 1 9 len«e> 

Of course a good cop\ stand with shaded hglits on extension 
arms which may be placed in \arietl i>o-itions and n copy camera 
with some free-mo\ing slunly supporting arrange ment are nl o 
necessary for the well*eqmpped new •.paper 
A studio room should be providid Its size and the elabomte- 
ness of Its equipment will dc{>cnd on Ibt amount of u«e to which 
It IS put It will be used for iiortmits nnd small groups by the 
news cameramen and by the advertising PtalT for photographing 
their special setups of shots silverware glassware etc whith 
could not be photographed at the store of the mlv crtiser het nusc 
of lack of facilities The equipment for this studio room will he 
about ns follows 

A studio camera prol ably an 8 1>> JO with a 5 by 7 reducing I nek 
A good studio lighting unit including general illumination and at 
least one spotlight 
A neutral background 
A tilting reflector and screen 
A bench nnd talle 
A dressing tal le with mirror 

rquipment for the advertising department photo staff should 
consist of 

2 view cameras one probably 6 by 7 and the other eitlior 5 by 7 or 
4 by 5 
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Wide-angle lenses for the above ns well as lenses of medium focal 
lengths and filters 
2 sturdy tripods 

A Speed Graphic with speed gun, for' covering ad%ertising news 
pictures and promotion nork 
A good set of portable lights for interior shots 

DAnKRooM Equipment 

The equipment for the darkroom where the negatives are 
developed and printed will vary more in different newspaper 
shops than the equipment for the exposing of the negatives, for 
the simple reason that only m recent years has a complete 
enlargmg machine suitable for news work been available The 
homemade or assembled enlargers which have been m use for 
years are often still doing service, since they are stationary and 
usually have a long life Tlie honzontal enlarger has given way 
to some extent to the vertical enlarger, which gamed m popularity 
principally because it saved space {Fig 14) Some of these 
vertical machines are autofocus while others must be operated 
manually One of the most practical for newspaper use is the old 
honrontal type camera mounted vertically with counterweights 
arranged to take up the weight for focusing Hegardless of the 
type of enlargers, the news staff should have free access to one or 
two of these machines at all tunes, and the advertising photo staff 
should have one for their exclusive use 
There arc probably some who still enlarge on chlonde paper, 
but the bulk of the new s printing is done on bromide paper, which 
IS made particularly for that purpose 

No more than two photographera should be assigned to a 
developing room in order to have that room accessible when it is 
needed One of the most important features of these developing 
rooms should be provision of hot and cold runzung w ater Tem- 
perature control is one of the most important factors in successful 
negative development, and the photographer must have some 
means of cooling or warming his chemicals according to the 
seasons of the year and room temperature A separate chemical- 
mixing room should also be provided m order to keep the develop- 
ing rooms free from chemical diKt 
All the equipment mentioned would amount to thousands of 
dollars, it is true, but such equipment will have a long life 
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Lenses last for j ears , they never ^ ear out and are seldom broken 
The Speed Graphics, because they are subjected to every con- 
ceivable kind of weather and rough treatment in the course of 
news work, will need to be replaced every sev eral years Proba 
bly the same lens can be used through the life of several cameras 
In the last analj’sis each new spaper must decide its owm require- 
ments The newspaper plant which mvcsts in the latest types of 
compo'^ing room and pre'ss-room machmerj will also want to be a 
jump ahead of its competitors m equipment for pictorial coverage 
of the news and pictorial service to its advertisers 
The following is a possible ■^election of equipment for small 
towTi-newspaper darkroom, t e , a town of about 50,000, wnth one 
to five men in the photo department Each cameraman should 
be supplied with 

Speed Graphic with photofiash bulb synchronizer 
Tnpod 

The usual accessories such as canynng ca«c, a >clIow and/or red filter, 
lens hood, focusing cloth, etc 
A wide-angle lens is a conveaieol evtra item 

Money may be sav ed bj having a Graphic only for each camera- 
man actually at work, although it is not advisable m case of 
emergency assignments requiring all men to come m and work 
A general locker should include 

Powder fiash gun and powder supply 
1 Leica or Contax with //I 5 lens 

For the miniature camera if possible, a wnde-angle lens and 1 fast 
telephoto lens, optional 

1 Graflex with lO-in //3 5 lens for covering sports 

Where it is not deemed advusable to purchase this much equip- 
ment^ a fast 12-in telephoto lens fitted for the Graphics will serv e 
to cover sports events 

For the studio and advertising and copying departments, one 
4 by 5 or 5 by 7 view camera is adequate It should be provided 
with a fairly solid tnpod, the portable commercial kmd which 
has a center nsmg post It should have an f/6 8 or f/8 lens of 
good definition, one element of which can be used alone to give a 
long-focus lens, a wide-angle lens, and one or tw o filters for out- 
door architectural work One spotlight should be supplied for 
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the studio and about four portable aluminum reflectors with light- 
weight stands 

A APPLICATION EXERCISES 

1 Assume that the equipment suggested in this chapter for one individual 
cameraman’s locker would cost approximately $200, that suggested for the 
general locker approximately $1800, that of this equipment a Speed Graphic 
with photoflash bulb si’nchroatzer coats approximately $110, a “Big Bertha 
lens, $350 Remember that photographic investment will depend impor 
tantly upon the prosperity of the paper, competition, and picture possi 
bilities in the papers area Select a city of about 150 000 ^vlth the 
newspaper and news conditions of which you are reasonably familiar As a 
hypothetical recommendation to a pubhsher in this city, list equipment 
which would cost approximately half the total assumed for the critenoa 
suggested m this chapter 

2 Suppose jou had for advertising and promotion purposes a view 
camera with suitable lenses a Speed Graphic with gun, a set of portable 
lights and a tripod List five specific advertising pictures in your college 
town which might be used m a Home-coming Edition ' List five which 
might be used in a midsummer special edition to try to stimulate the 
' summer slump Explain what equipment you would use for each picture 

3 Assume you had a studio at the newspaper plant equipped as suggested 
in this chapter List five specific hypothetical pictures of different types 
which would normally be taken in the studio 

B CHAPTER ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 

1 Oesenbe two specific pictures a news photographer might be assigned 
to take which would make flashlight powder advisable Describe two in 
the taking of which the firing of three or more flash bulbs simultaneously 
would be desirable 

2 Describe two specific picturesforwhich 12 in telephoto lenses would be 
indicated ^Tiat picture situation would call for a "Big Bertha ’ lens of 
20 to 28 in focal length? 

3 Suppose you were assigned to get action pictures of a football game on 
a dark day >Miat lens would you take from the general locker? Would 
you take a 40-in lens on this assignment? Justify your answer 

4 Suppose the army equestmn jumping team which recently had been 
selected to compete in the Olympic Games was to exhibit m a horse show 
in your city What equipment would you take to get shots of horses and 
nders approaching clearing, and landmg? Why would careful editing of 
these negatnes be nercasary ? 

5 \Miy arc separate chemical mixing rooms advisable? Why is it better 
not to load film holders m the developing or pnntmg room? 
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ART-DEPARTMENT PRACTICE 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

In handling rnanj pictures for each edition of a newspaper, how do 
editors keep the cuts from getting into the wrong edition or on the 
wrong page n ithout sending detailed instructions or without follow mg 
them to the makeup atones? 

If the print of a picture has unessential details besides the figures in 
action of high news %aluc, how does an editor gi'e the news %aluc 
maximum sue in the allotted space, at the same time elimmating 
roost or all of the unimportant parts of the prmt? 

How maj instructions be written on the back ofapnnt, or marks be 
put upon the face, without their showing through or w ithout mamag 
the picture for future use? 

Only one dimension of a picture may be controlled in reducing or 
enlarging If a cut C m w ide is made from an 8 by 10 prmt, the depth 
will unavoidably be m exact proportion to the ratio of reduced width 
Therelore, how maj an editor tell almost instantly what the exact 
dimensions of a cut will be? 

Is it possible to give s picture the precise amount of space its new s 
lalue might suggest? t\’hat mccbanieal objection might there be to 
pnnting in a newspaper a 3-column cut of the Duchess of Windsor 
walking? 

tVhat kind of pictures should be retouched? 

If a poor print of good new s value contains a profile so lacking sharp 
outline that it would fade out in the halftone, what can be done to 
reproduce it satisfactorily? 

If a picture contains too much confusing detail in the midst of 
which ate news figures in action, how may the objectionable detail be 
obhterated? 

AFTER a selection has been made of the now sphotos which arc 
-iX to be reproduced m the paper, each print is given special 
attention before it is passed on to the engraving plant If it is 
perfect copy and if the whole of the picture is to be reproduced in 
the halftone, then all it will need is to havre instructions for the 
engraver attached to it, indicating what size of cut is required and 
for which edition and section of the paper the cut is to be used 
So that the cut may not go astray the picture will aloo bear a 
141 
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“slug” or word by which, together with the halftone, it may be 
identified in transit through the art department, the engraving 
plant, and the composing room, where it must find its place m the 
proper page This slug will likewise be wntten into the page 
dummy, in the place where the picture is to go, and inll serve as 
a guide to the makeup man, \iho assembles type and halftones 
and arranges them m the page forms 

Thus a picture of Miss Alice Martin making her debut at a 
fashionable reception, to be used on the Wednesday society page, 
as a 3 column cut, may carry the notation “Deb — Wed Soc — 
3 col ” Or a picture of a local theater fire for the City edition 
of the daily would be marked, “Fire — City” Having used 
a slug word once, the picture editor is careful not to repeat it, 
another fire picture might be slugged “Flame” or another photo- 
graph of a debutante “Jones” for the name of the girl 

If the picture editor does not wish the entire photograph to 
appear in the final cut or halftone, be indicates by cropping just 
how much he wants There are a number of practices concerning 
the placing of “crop marks” on pictures to indicate the area to 
bo reproduced Usually, newsphotos have a small white margin, 
and cutoff marks placed here will show the engraver clearly what 
he IS to include 

Some editors hold their glossy print to the hght and indicate 
with light pencil marks on the back just how they wish it cropped 
Art departments may be equipped with a glass plate lighted from 
below by an electric bulb, over which they place the photo face 
down to crop it m this manner There is one danger in this 
method of cropping, and that is that the linos, if made with a 
hard pencil, will cause a raised surface on the front of the print, 
which would show if at some later time it was desired to reproduce 
a larger area of the picture Wnting instructions to the engraver 
on the back of the print may hkewise deface it When such 
instructions and crop marks are placed on the back of the print, 
they should be done with a soft pencil, with care not to indent 
the paper 

Many offices prefer to avoid this chance of damaging the 
picture, by putting crop marks and instructions on a sheet of 
transparent paper- — a fnsket — ^pasted to the back of the picture 
along the top edge and folded down over its face The picture 
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can be seen through this sheet, and light pencil hnes are dravm 
to indicate the area to be used Even here, care must be taken 
not to press the pencil into the face of the picture 

When full lines forming a frame are drawn on the front of the 
picture itself to show hon it is to be cropped, they maj destroy it 
for future u«o This method also has the disadvantage that, if 
the hnes are not at perfect nght angles, the resultmg cut will not 
be true in shape Experienced art-department n orkers often do 
put short crop marks directlj on the face of the photo, but they 
do so with a lithograph pencil or nhite water soluble paint and a 
brush stroke After the engra\er has finished with the print 
these marks can be wiped off with a bit of moist cotton, leaving no 
trace 

Photos are cropped for a variety of reasons 

1 The editor may feel that the action, drama, or reader appeal 
is found m a small section of the print and that the other portions 
are without interest He crops it down to this vital part, which 
he can then enlarge to the full size of the space he has available 
on the page 

2 He may be able to allot only a small space to the halftone 
and therefore prefers to crop as much as possible, remembering 
that, if he does not do so, the whole picture must be reduced to 
the required size 

3 It may be necessary to crop the picture to some shape other 
than a rectangle, so that it may fit into a layout m combination 
with other photos A corner which has no detail or interest may 
be cropped out to giv e a spot for type Such a cropping out of a 
corner or portion of the rectangular print is termed a "mortise ' 
Sometimes the mortise is id the form of a box or rectangle on the 
body of the picture The resulting cut has a square hole, into 
which the printer fits the cutlme type, w bich bears the description 
of the picture 

4 Fancy cropping as a method of ornamenting the picture is 
still seen, but is not considered the best practice today A news 
photo has a story to tell, a message to convey It should do so as 
simply as possible, and does not need a scalloped or wave-bne 
edge to add to its effectiveness Where such cropping is still 
practiced, it is accomplished by brush strokes of soluble white 
pamt It is, however, a practice to be discouraged 
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In ordering cuts, the newspaper column serves as a measure 
Thus, the instructions to the engraver may call for a 1-coIumn 
cut, a 3-column cut, a 2j^-colunm cut, a 6-column layout, etc 
Cuts made the ividth of the newspaper column or m multiples of 
that ividth simplify makeup in the composing room, but odd sizes 
may be indicated by the exact dimensions required, in inches or 
in picas 

The term "3 column cut” refers to a metal halftone which is 
36 picas, or 6 in in width (6 picas *= 1 in ) If the area of the 
photograph included between our crop marks is less than 6 in , 
and we have ordered a 3-cohimn cut, the engraver will enlarge the 
picture until it is that mdth In so doing, he will be obliged to 
increase the depth proportionatel> If the editor has not visual 
ized the resulting depth as n ell as mdth, he may find himself mth 
a piece of metal on his hands which will not fit into the space he 
has reserved for it m the page Likewise, if the picture or the 
area cropped is wider than the column width stipulated, the 
engraver will reduce the picture to the required wndth, with a 
correspondmg reduction m depth Beginners find it bard to 
visualize quickly the final dimensions of a cut involving reduction 
or enlargement of the onginal The reason is that this reduction 
or enlargement is controlled by square and not linear measure 

Practice in scaling pictures will soon accustom the picture 
editor’s eye to the results of enlargement and reduction and help 
him to avoid errors of judgment in ordering halftones He will 
soon discover that if he orders a cut twice as wide as his picture it 
will turn out to be, m total area, not twice but /our times as large 
as the picture he has in hand, or, if he orders a cut half as wide as 
his picture, the total area will be one fourth the onginal size 

In handling pictures it is customary on newspapers to refer to 
a "natural 1-column,” a natural 2, 3, or 4 column The fact is 
that it IS impossible to give every newsphoto the precise amount 
of space m the paper its news value might suggest The "play” 
of a picture is at least partly determined by its content A group 
shot cannot be squeezed into 1 column nor a single figure stretched 
across 4 columns Obvious as this may seem, many beginners 
forget it 

A full-length figure of a society deb walkmg may make a 
splendid 1 column halftone, but m 3 columns the lady might run 
over the top and bottom edges of the newspaper page A picture 
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of SIX debutantes m bathing suits, sitting along the edge of a boat, 
might look fine m 4 columns or more, but m 1 column, on news- 
pnnt, the girls could never be identified A well-known sports 
editor tells the storj' of his first experience m ordenng a cut for 
his page He had a panoramic shot of a football match which in 
6 columns would have made a “splash” on the page But he had 
dummied in all his stones and the spot he had left for the picture 
was 2 columns wide, and about 7 m deep That looked like an 
important space to him, and so he sent the picture through with 
orders for a 2-column cut What he had not taken mto considera- 
tion, of course, was that the depth of the picture would be reduced 
along with the width Accordingly when he looked for the cut 
later in the composing room, he was dismayed to discover that 
his football game had shrunk to the size of a row of postage 
stamps For his own sake m preparing an accurate dummy, and 
for the purpose of giving accurate mstructions to the engraver, 
the picture editor learns to scale his pictures 
To determine w hat reduction will do to a picture, draw ligbtl> 
a diagonal line across the back of the pnnt, from the upper left- 
hand comer to the lower right Now from the upper left band 
comer measure along the top edge the width jou intend to have 
the cut made, and from there drop a straight Ime down to your 
diagonal Where it hits the diagonal draw a bonzontal Une back 
to the left-hand side of the picture The oblong you have pro- 
duced in the upper left-hand comer is the exact size of the picture 
which will appear in the paper 

If it turns out to be too small, the experienced editor may look 
the picture over again and decide that instead, say, of reducing it 
from its present 4-column width to 2 columns, he would do better, 
— supposing he can only allow it a 2 column space — to crop it to 
that width So he picks the middle out of the picture and decides 
that what is on the sides can be left out Now he has a 2 column 
vnthout reduction The people m the picture remain as large as m 
the ongmal, and the depth remains the same 

If the picture is to be enlarged instead of reduced, the ultimate 
size of the halftone may be obtamed by placing the pnnt face 
down on a larger sheet of paper, and drawing the diagonal, as 
described above, from the upper left-hand comer through the 
lower nght, extending it on out over the paper Now lay a ruler 
along the upper edge of the picture, startmg at the upper left-hand 
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corner, and draw the line of the top edge out to the width desired 
for the cut From this point drop a line to the diagonal and 
complete the oblong, which will represent the size of the final 
halftone ' 

In general nei\spapor practice it is good advice to crop as mucli 
as possible and reduce as httle as possible, thereby keeping 
figures and faces large, even at the sacnfice of background The 
coarse nei\spaper screen will destroy so much detail that faces 
which arc too small are apt to lose their resemblances, and all the 
drama of facial expression will tend to vanish Too much reduc- 
tion may turn a dramatic shot into an uninteresting blotch of ink 
on the page But there is a point where cropping is akin to 
murder A marvelous action shot must not be cropped so close 
that the action is destroyed Care should always be taken that 
the cropping does not dimmish the picture m any of the three 
essentials for which it was selected personality, news, and action 

Nothing can be accomplished by trying to squeeze the right 
picture into the wrong space If the picture is a natural 3-column 
and only a 1-column space is available, cither stones must bo 
thrown out to make room for the picture, or the picture must be 
thrown out to make room for the type The city editor may 
choose to cut and edit a 2 column story to two paragraphs, but the 
picture editor cannot usually slash bis matenal so drastically 
Pictures rule the one handling them more often than they consent 
to be ruled Try to force them into spots not to their liking and 
they prove as balky as mules If they are “uprights” they may 
not consent to he down and if they are “honzontal” shots they 
will not stand up too easily 

That IS why the ivise editor does not make a page layout first 
and then try to fit in the pictures In the old days when pictures 
were not important, he could determine on a pattern of heads and 
then fit his stones to it, jumping them or lopping them off if they 
were not the right size Pictures make a pattern of their own for 
fhe page, w’hien laYis into its natural layout around tliem They 
do not work well into preconceived schemes This does not 
preclude layout with pictures, as we shall see later It merely 
precludes “forcing ” 

1 Once the person handling pictures has learned the principles of scaling 
by practice he may prefer to use a small loganthmic table provided for the 
purpose, which will give him in an instant the final dimensions of his halftone. 
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Retouchinq to Improve Copy 

Nev.sphotos, v.e ha%c seen, should measure up to a tv.o-v.ay 
standard of perfection The> should tell on important story and 
they should be good copy for halftone If they ansuer the 
second requirement and not the first, they are u'^eless A mse 
picture man is not for a moment tempted by the perfect shot that 
has no storj to toll But if big news is breaking, or even little 
news for that matter, and he has only a batch of second-rate shots 
to get the story o\ er, he uses them They may be dull or blurrj 
— one or tuo of them doun to the point of being almost indts 
tinguishable — but that does not deter him In some degree they 
will sene to carry the facts to the reader’s eje (Fig 9) Before 
they reach the engraiing plant, much can perhaps be done to 
them to improve them as halftone copy This is the job of the 
newspaper retoucher 

Newsphotos are retouched to improve thexr copy value This is the 
most important purpose of retouching The copy values of the 
picture, ue recall, are clarity of outlines, good detail, and con- 
trast or range of tones from black through grays to white A 
print uhich is satisfactory in these respects can go direct to 
the engraver 

Retouching is done on the glossy print uath water soluble 
black or white paint or with mixtures of the two to give the 
■vanous gray shades The paint is applied with an ordinary 
camel's hair paintbrush or with an airbrush The latter is an 
air operated contn% ance which shoots a fine spray of paint onto 
the picture Much more delicate and indistmguishable retouch- 
ing can be accomplished with this spray method than w ith a wash 
appbed by brush 

Since clanty of outbne is his first concern, the retoucher 
examines the prmt to see if the figures, forms, or faces stand away 
from the background distinctly He may sharpen up the outline 
of a house or a tree, or, in the case of an interior, of a table or desk 
or chair He may deepen the profile of a face, which otherwise 
would fade out in the halftone There are several ways of 
sharpemng outlines (1) by ninnmg a narrow stroke of the brush 
around them, (2) by toning the whole figure up to a darker shade 
when the background is light, or to a lighter shade when the 
background is dark, (3) by washing the whole background over 
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with ^\hite or black paint, so that the figures are silhouetted 
against it, (4) by airbrushing the background just outside the 
outlines of the figures, so as to create a faint aura of light tone 
behind them, -n hich shades imperceptibly into the background 
tint, (5) by faintly airbrushing the whole background inth a 
white spray, so that it is still distinguishable but has been “set 
back” as if behind a \ eil The first of these methods makes for 



no 19^ 

Fia 10 — Ectouching accounts for the di<T«r«nce in these two halftones A 
The first was made from the original glossy print which was poor copy B The 
artist then supplied the missing detail and contrast and the second bslltone was 
the result 


but is su ciudu that it may ihstroy mueb the 
picture’s appeal A brush stroke around an outline should not 
be used unless it can be toned in and sufficiently di«!guised 
When it can be seen it should be rejected by the picture editor 
Toning up a figure or face to a lighter or darker tone m order to 
make it stand out against its background often means practically 
repainting the whole picture It should ne%er be done for 
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outline alone, but onl> when the detail and contrast arc so poor 
that it needs this amount of work done on it anjhow 
Washing over the whole background \nth white or black paint 
so iw to obliterate it completel> is a good plan wnth some pictures 
particularly those where the background is unimportant to the 
storj the picture has to tell jet is so full of detail that it distracts 
the eje from the faces or figures in the foreground Candid- 
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camera shots of men in public life are often handled in this way 
There is, however, cartaw Jiarshncss to the pJawi background 
If too many pictures in the same paper use it, the whole is apt to 
seem characterless and crude It is better to reserv e the plain 
wash background for a few shots Make it white when the fore- 
ground figures are dark, and black when they are light Some 
times a gray background is preferable, and occasionally the 
background may be made light on one side, shading to dark on the 
other, follownng the original Iightmg of the photograph Keep m 
mmd that the purpose of washmg out the background is to 
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obliterate confusing detail furniture and ornaments, foliage on a 
tree, background figures 

Where the background has a bearing on the story the picture 
reports, it should never be cashed out If its detail is confusing 
to the foreground figures, cither airbrush around the outlines of 
these to make them stand away, or lightly airbnish over the wliole 
background, to push it further back In scenes such as an 
automobile crash, a fire, a street not, it would be better to air- 
brush the outlines of important figures, but retain the whole 
picture intact, because e\cry detail of it is a detail of the story 
itself In a scene such as a meeting between two great European 
statesmen, where their mere handshake is history, it might be 
w ell to set the background back a tnfle with airbrushing, in order 
to dramatize the meeting of the two men Only good taste can 
determine which method should be used in a particular case 
* Retouching for defail means sometimes painting in essential 
details, such as eyes and nose and mouth m a face, w hen these have 
been blurred or are indistinct (Fig 19) More often it means 
sharpening up the tones m details of the print, so that there inll 
be sufficient gradation for the halftone As we have already 
noted, halftone depends upon differences of tone aalues When 
the gradation of the«e is not sharp enough, detail is lost So the 
retoucher may make a dark gray black and a light gray almost 
white, in order to prevent detail from dropping out A compe- 
tent retoucher may use a fine brush stroke to bring out the pupil 
of an eye, the pattern of material in a gown, the contours of a 
mouth, or any other detail which seems significant He may use 
a touch of white paint to sharpen a high light The purpose of 
such retouching is to produce not exaggerated effects but natural 
effects m halftone The worst that can he said of any retouching 
IS that it shows in the halftone Overdone retouching, like overuse 
of cosmetics, is vulgar m its effect on the spectator Only the 
foolish prefer to paint mechanically perfect cupid’s bows on 
every lady’s face and adorn every eye with glittenng eyelashes 
Stupid retouching of this sort occasionally brmgs funous protest 
from a refined woman reader, who feels — quite nghtly — that she 
has been held up to ridicule Even on movie stars it can become 
monotonous 

Retouching to improve contrast in a print is similar to retouch- 
ing for detail It simply means giving the picture a better 
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gradation of tone, by lightening some tones and deepening others 

The requirements of retouchmg then, are (1) That it should 
brmg the imperfect print up to tv hat is needed for good halftone 
reproduction, and (2) that it should not be distinguishable in the 
halftone as something painted on or added to the picture 

Sometimes very important retouching must be done to bnng a 
picture up to par The problem then becomes how to disguise 
the retouchmg 

The better plan is to ask the photographer for an enlarged print 
of the picture and do the retouching on that (Fig 20) If the 
picture came from a service it may be necessary to rephotograph 
it to obtain an enlargement If it is a staff photo a nen larger 
print can be made from the ongmal negativ e If the retouching 
IS done on the enlargement and this is then reduced m the process 
of makmg the cut, the brush strokes and other traces of retouch 
mg will usuallj be found to have disappeared When there is 
time and it is thought deatrablc, a still better result may be 
obtained by rophotographing the retouched glo««sy pnnt, retouch- 
ing this slightly to remove traces of the first retouchmg job, and 
then passing it on to tlie engravers Such retouching seems 
laborious and costly, but occasionallj it vvnll enable a newspaper 
to beat its competition by turning a blurred, seemmgly unusable 
shot into a real picture scoop 

Of course the picture editor is mindful of deadlines, and he tnes 
to make a selection of shots which require the minimum of 
retouching Onlj for the occasional and important news picture 
does he ask for retouching which requires a great deal of expert 
attention If he dumps a batch of photos requinng retouching 
into the art department at the deadline, he cannot expect to 
obtam results 

When the picture editor or any other editor handling pictures 
on a newspaper does not understand the purpose of retouching, 
he is apt to demand it where none is needed If the picture is 
sharp, detailed, and well contrasted, IH it alone Because of the 
Ignorance of editors, many newspaper retouchers now feel it safer 
to wash a little pamt onto every picture that passes through their 
hands When something goes wrong m the engraving or the 
pnntmg and the picture does not reproduce well in the paper, the 
editor may seek to blame the trouble on them, if the pnnt was 
not retouched So thej put on a little paint, just to be able to 



Fio 20A 

Fio 20 — The DioQBe Quintuplets m Iheirfiretphotoerapb by William F Hint 
of the Toronto r«i«ffram Like most new bom babies they were red and lo 
photographed black (.A) The Wastungton Post lOade an enlarged prmt of 
each BO tbo artist could retouch to lighten dark {ones 
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wash it off while the editor is looking, and thus prove that it is 
there 

The really clever editor tracks doun the real causes of bad 
reproduction and does not oblige the retoucher to resort to 
trickery in self-defense He knows that the right amount of 
retouching is what is required to bung the picture up to reproduc- 
tion standards, whether this means none, or a very slight amount, 
or so much that it seems like painting a new picture over the old 
shell 

In a later chapter we shall return to the art department, to see 
that even perfect picture copy may be enhanced by certain 
methods which are not, properly speaking, retouching Before 
we consider these it is best to learn the rudiments of the engraving 
process 

A APPLICATION EXERCISES 

1 Suppose you have ten pictures and wish to place them, sizes indicated, 
as follows 

0 The Duke and Duchess of Windsor walking down the gangplank upon 
amval in America, 3 columns p 1, 

& Qlona Browne, society debutante, 1 column, society page, 

e Eighty-year-old university building burning on local campus, 4 
columns, p I, 

d Local boy who w on instate golden gloves championship training for his 
hrst professional fight, 

e Aljcc Lange, who will make her debut tomorrow, 1 column society 
page, 

/ Residence of fire chief burning while chief and his men fight university 
blaze, 3 columns, p 3, 

g The Duke and Duchess of Windsor embarking at Cherbourg for 
America, 3 columns, p 2, 

h English ‘ hope ’ training for title fight with Joe Louis, 3 columns, 
second sports page, 

t Young society girl who will marry the youthful president of her college 
ntler graduation, both residents of small college town 200 miles from, 
and in same state with, paper’s place of publication, 2 columns, p 1, second 
section, state edition, 

3 Mayor reccntlj elected by strong American Legion vote in small city 
in other part of state, 1 column, p 3, first section, state edition 

Indicate by slugs how you would identify these pictures for publication, 
last two m state edition only, remamder m complete city edition 

2 Take recent copy of nearest metropolitan paper Rule a sheet of 
8 by 11 paper as la> out schedule sheet Indicate a layout for a front page, 
using front-page pictures (or city editKm listed la Exercise 1 Show assumed 
news stones for pictures finishing page with news from your selected paper, 
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dropping out appropnate stones to give room Change make-up of selected 
paper entirelj , if you wish, but be prepared to justify your make-up 

3 Select three photographs you have taken which would need cropping 
for pubhcation Indicate croppmg to be done and width of desired cut, 
assuming >ou have neither soluble pamt nor soft pencil 

4 On one of these pictures indicate what the exact final dimensions of the 
cut will be, showing how jou scaled it 

6 Select a picture of a tall, slender woman standing, or block m such s 
simulated picture on copy paper Show what v ould happen, supposmg 
the woman high in news value, if jou tned to “force” the picture for a 
4-column space on the feature page 

6 Select or block out on copj paper an 8 by 10 horizontal shot of ten 
bathuig beauties lined up on dock Show what would happen to this 
picture in reproduction if a 3-column cut were ordered from it 

7 Select three pictures you have taken which would need retouching for 
best reproduction List defect or defects which require touching up 

8 Try retouching one print for clearer outlme with soluble pamt and a 
camel’s hair brush Be prepared to explain an advantage of this tj pe of 
retouching and a d^sad^ antage of it 

9 Take a candid shot of a “news figure” m your commumtj Obhterale 
the background Explain why you would do this and why many such 
treatments m a paper w ould give what bad effect 

10 Begin eearchmg for pictures m newspapers which liave been over- 
retouched Turn in with next assignment at least two, explatmng the 
defects 


B CHAPTER ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 

1 If several pictures of society guls are to be run with announcements 
of social events, or alone as deb news, what precaution is taken m slugging 
them for individual use? Wliy is this advisable? 

2 Suppose you get a picture showing the political boss of your state 
shaking hands with the governor after political reconciliation followmg a 
nationally reported fight m which the governor practically broke the back 
of the machme an 8 by 10 pnnt of the scene m governor’s office including 
furniture, wall map, pictures, etc What would you do as picture editor to 
make this picture as dramatic as possible? 

3 Suppose you have an 8 by 10 pnnt of tw o gangsters’ bodies w here they 
fell in governor’s office in gun battle mwhich state police killed them as they 
attempted to assassmate the governor, furniture overturned, wall bullet 
marred How much of this pnnt would you print? 

4 Explain two methods for putting crop marks on a pnnt without injury 
to the pnnt for future use Explain a method for applying crop lines 
without marking the print at all Explain dangers m markmg crop lines 
How should crop marks be put directly on face of pnnt? 

5 The advertismg department requisitions a 1-column cut of the 
Unknown Soldier’s monument You have an 8 by 10 prmt of it showing 
background objects Copy for the advertisement is built aroimd the 
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jnscnption, which must be legible in reproduction What will you do with 
the pmt? 

6 Explain what a ''mortise” m a cut or layout is Why is it used? Set 
forth a concrete situation m which you would crop a picture for a specific 
layout using a mortise 

7 Discuss “fancy" cropping and ornamenting 

8 Suppose the space betiveen crop hues on a prmt is 4 by 6 in If you 
order a 36-pica width cut, what will be the exact dimensions of the halftone 
in inches? 

9 If you order a cut one-third the width of a 6 by 8 cropped space, wbat 
proportion of the area of the cropped space will the area of the cut be? 

10 Suppose you have a picture reportmg big news in which the figures are 
dark against a hght background but in which there is danger of the figures 
in reproduction blurring into the background and m which detail is defective 
Explain five ways to improve this picture, one or more of which might be 
used before the engraving is made 

11 If an excellent news shot shows a billboard which might be construed 
as free advertismg and which otherwise mars the news portrayal, what can be 
done about it, if the billboard is so placed as to preclude cropping it out? 

12 How may tones be deepened and shadows intensified? 



Chapter X 


PHOTOEKGRAVING, PLANOGKAPHY, HALFTONE 
COLOR WORK 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

Why la the metal plate for printing photographs m a newspaper 
called a ha^lone, whereas the plate for printing cartoons is called a 
line euif 

How may the halftone and hne-cut processes be combmed for 
newspaper layouts, whereas a line cut cannot be used to reproduce a 
photograph? 

How can photographs be transferred to *mc plates m such a way as 
to “emboss" them so that they will, when inled pnnt like type? 

Does any method exist for pnntmg pictures with a metal plate the 
surface of which u flat? 

When you take a picture, it is reversed m the negative printing it 
on paper bnngs it right again If you were to pnnt your negative on 
metal as you pnnt on paper, your plate picture would be positive 
agaui but reversed when prmted in the newspaper What is done to 
prevent this? 

What 18 meant by an “80-lmc screen"? What would happen if a 
iSChlme screen halftone were printed m a newspaper? 

Where is the screen placed m rephotographmg a picture to make a 
halftone? 

Why do the palest tones m a newspaper reproduction of a photo- 
graph, consist of fine black dots whereas the darkest tones consist of 
fine white dots? 

If a halftone engravmg is an essentially flat surface composed of 
tmy dots mked as type is, how can a picture be prmted to reproduce 
several colors? 

Why IS color prmtuig not apt to be used in the near future for the 
general run ol news pictures? 

AMONG the arts, photoengraving is the natural twin of news 
•LX photography The news camera brings us a daily pageant 
of the contemporary world, more fascmating and more accurate 
than any other record of events Yet without photoengraving 
this record would be lost to the reading public, for the simple 
reason that pictures could not be reproduced with print The 
engraving process, itself involving photography, makes possible 
157 
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the swift reproduction of a million or more copies of a single 
picture, by translating its tones and outlines into a relief surface 
which can be used for printing The newspaper engraving plant 
may seem bewildering to the editorial man who visits it for the 
first time Yet the steps by which any sort of picture — v hether 
photograph or work of a newspaper artist — becomes a metal 
printing surface are really very simple 

In this chapter we shall consider two fundamental engraving 
tasks the making of line cuts and the making of halftones 
Stnctly speaking, only the second has to do with the reproduction 
of photographs In practice, combinations of the two occur in 
newspaper layouts 

A line cut is a reproduction in metal, for printing purposes, of a 
drawing consisting of black lines or dots, wuth no intermediary 
tones The newspaper artist usually draws the original for the 
line cut inth black ink on smooth white paper or card He may 
vary the appearance of his drawing by filling in parts of it with 
solid black, with crosshatchmg, or with simple dots But he 
cannot employ wash to imitate the blending of tones found in a 
photograph 

A halftone is a reproduction in metal, for printing purposes, of a 
photograph or of any other picture which like a photograph has a 
continuous tone surface, showing gradations from pale gray to pure 
black The original may be a photo, or it may be a charcoal or 
wash drawing In any of these the solid or continuous masses 
must be broken up into small discontinuous masses or dots, after 
which the procedure parallels that for making a line cut The 
breaking up, as we shall see, is accomplished by the action of the 
halftone screen 


First Principles op Engraving 
In order to understand better what happens in the production 
of either a line cut or a halftone, imagine for a moment that you 
ha\ e sketched a picture on a sheet of smooth zme with an inky 
substance w hich is resistant to acid You now dip the metal into 
an acid bath which eats the surface away, everywhere except 
where the acid-rosistance substance you used for your drawing 
proMdes a protective coating When enough of the metal has 
been etched away jou remove your plate and clean off both the 
acid and the substance with which the picture was drawm The 
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bnes of your sketch now stand up abov6 the portion of the metal 
the acid dissolved If your dmwmg was in bold, strong hnes, 
they are now there in relief on the metal, with flat upper surfaces 
like the surface of the original plate Pass an inked roller over 
them, and they will print your sketch onto a sheet of paper 

If jour original sketch had been made on paper instead of on 
the metal itself, your problem would have been to transfer it to 
the metal, so that such a process as just described could be earned 
out The first steps taken by the engraver, then, when he is 
handed a picture to be made into a cut, are for the purpose of 
getting the picture onto ike metal The simplest way to get it there 
IS by photography 

A new a cameraman makes a photographic negative and prints 
it onto a sheet of paper An engraver makes a negative in his 
process camera and prints it onto a sheet of polished zinc over 
which he has previously spread a thm coating of a substance 
which, when exposed to light, becomes insoluble m the de\ eloping 
bath and adheres to the metal Thus, wherever the light passing 
through the negative has pnnted the picture, the coat becomes 
insoluble, while whatever is not included in this printed picture 
can be washed awa^ This leaves the picture m the form of a 
light acid resistant coating on the metal The engra\ er gives the 
back of the plate a protectii c coatmg, usually of asphaltum, and 
then immerses the plate in the acid bath, to etch away the por 
tions of the plate which remain bare and are therefore subject 
to the attack of the etching acid 

This description has been simplified m order to make the 
process intelligible to the beginner Now let us go back and fol 
low the engraver step by step as he turns out a line cut 

Making the Line Cut 

Here on the table in our engraving plant are a number of 
cartoons and line drawings scheduled for tomorrow's paper The 
artists have executed them with firm black line on smooth white 
card Outlmes are strong and definite, since these are the sort 
that wall reproduce best 

The engrav er prepares to photograph the first of these m his 
process camera This is a large camera of permanent construc- 
tion, on a track, wnth a fixed frame to hold the picture copy The 
whole apparatus is mechanical, even to the focusing, which is 
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figured by means of a ratio table After he has fixed the copy m 
the frame, the engraver sets the camera on the numbers previ- 
ously determined by the ratio table in order to secure a negative 
of the desired size for making the cut Since contact pnntmg 
mil be used to transfer the picture from the negatue to the 
zinc plate, enlarging or reduction must be accomplished at 
this point 

For negative, the engraver uses a roll of film known as a strip 
film It consists of a photographic emulsion on a paper or 
cellulose base The strip film comes m mdths of 6, 9, 12, or 
19 m and is 150 ft long so that many pictures may be copied 
before a new roll need be placed m the camera The emulsion or 
film IS of a consistency which is strong enough to permit it to be 
handled alone, when the paper backing has been removed 

The picture in the copy frame is illuminated with mercury tube 
or arc lights and the exposure made The camera lens is a fully 
corrected optical instrument with a diaphragm n hich the operator 
opens or closes as required to obtain the correct exposure After 
exposure the film is placed m developer and then in hypo or fixer 
In tho fixing bath it separates from the paper 

The engraver can now stnp the film or parts of it onto a large 
plate glass, grouping and combining negatives as he desires, 
preparatory to prmting them on a large sheet of zmc Copies of 
many pictures are thus grouped and prmted, as the large sheet of 
metal is more convenient to handle in etching When etching 
has been completed the various cuts can be separated with a saa 
As he puts the negatives down on the plate glass he reverses each 
film A moment’s reflection will show the reason for this If you 
take a picture it is reversed in the negative but comes nght when 
you pnnt the negative onto paper But when you are printing 
from a metal cut there is one more step added, thus (1) The 
original picture is (2) reversed m the negative, (3) printing on 
metal would bring it right again, but (4) printing the metal cut 
onto paper would reverse it This final result would be wrong 
and it IS corrected by reversing the film when stripping it onto the 
glass 

We shall see that the engraver, in grouping the stnpped films to 
form a large negativ e for pnntmg on metal, may work out many 
•special combinations For instance, he may surround a halftone 
negative, made from a photograph, wth a border of line negative 
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made from a drawing The resulting cut Mould be knoivn as 
“combination line and halftone ” Many interesting effects are 
produced m this way 

When the large composite negative is completed and dried, it is 
ready to be transferred to the metal This may be zmc or copper, 
16-gauge and highly polished Zinc is generally used for line 
work and for both line and halftone m newspaper m ork Copper 
IS better for fine halftones, but few newspaper engraving plants 
now use it because of expense 

Prepannjr the Metal The metal plate requires special prepara- 
tion to receiv e the photographic image The engra\ er scrubs the 
zinc with pumice powder to remove all signs of impurities or 
grease This gives it a surface to which the sensitizer he is about 
to apply ivill adhere Now he gives it the sensitizing coat of 
shellac reduced with ammonia and water and sensitized with 
ammonium bichromate The coating is flowed over the plate, 
w hich IS in\ erted and whirled over heat until dry The inverted 
whirling gives even distnbution of the solution over the entire 
plate 

Printing on the Metal The sensitized metal plate and the 
negative side of the plate glass are brought together and locked 
up in a printing frame m which a vacuum is created to produce 
perfect contact Then powerful arc lights are turned on the 
glass, so that the negative is printed on the zinc Wherever the 
light, passing through the negative, registers the picture on 
the coating, it becomes insoluble in developer Wherever thebght 
has not penetrated, because it was stopped by the opaque parts 
of the negative, the coat remains soluble and washes away during 
the next step, that of developing the picture on the metal 

Developing the Picture Image on the Metal The plate is now 
developed and the soluble portions of the coating are carried 
away The insoluble portions of the coating remain on the zinc 
plate in the form of a printed picture^ and the coating w hich adhere 
to the metal will protect the zinc beneath from erosion m the acid 
bath 

Etching Begins Now the engraver gives the plate its first 
“bite” m a weak solution of mtnc acid, which attacks the unpro- 
tected portions of the surface and begins eating them away 
However, he proceeds with the etching cautiously The lines 
of the image are well protected on the surface of the metal, it is 
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true, but the acid may strike down underneath this surface 
coating, just as soon as the depth of the * ‘ bite " permits it to do so, 
and thus the image may be destroyed by undercutting 

While danger of undercutting la believed to be not so great as 
%vas once supposed, the engraver does all he can to avoid it He 
gives the plate only a slight first etching Then he removes it 
from the acid bath and carefully dusts the sides of the lines, 
which are now in slight relief, with a resinous powder, melting it 
on to give protection from the acid where it touches the sides 
of the lines He then reimmerses the plate in the acid bath, 
etching away the unprotected portions of the metal to a greater 
depth and obtaining more relief for the lines of the image 
As soon as the depth of the etching again creates the danger of 
undercutting the lines, ho must remove the plate and repeat the 
process of coating the sides of the lines with resinous powder 
Each bite or immersion of the plate in acid brings the lines of 
the picture unage into greater relief, while the care exercised m 
protecting these lines insures that they shall be firm and strong, 
mth good supporting base When the engraver judges that 
sufficient depth has been obtained for the etching — usually after 
four or five bites — he removes the plate from the acid bath 
scrubs it thoroughly with lye, and polishes the top surfaces of the 
lines, which now stand up m bold relief 
Routing Out Etched Portions The etched parts of the line cut 
are still further deepened or removed entirely \vith a high-speed, 
vertically revolving cutting tool known as a Touting machine, 
which leaves holes m the plate where the excess metal has been 
eliminated The plate, wc recall, is a large sheet of zinc on which 
not one but several pictures have been reproduced The indi 
vidual cuts are now separated with the routing machine or with 
a saw 

Making the Cut Type-high The cuts have a relief pnntmg 
surface, but they must he made the same height as the tj’pe irith 
which they will be locked m the newspaper-page form, when the 
pnnter makes them up into pages along with the slugs from the 
linotype machines Sometimes this is accomplished by mounting 
the cuts in the engraving plant Their edges may be beveled to 
give a nailing surface, after which they are nailed to a wooden 
block the exact size of each cut, or the cut may be soldered to a 
metal base to make it type-high 
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Most newspapers are abandoning the wooden base today, 
because unless it is special laminated wood it will not stand up 
under the pressure to which it is subjected m the new model 
dry mat stereotyping machme Many no longer mount their 
cuts at all, but simply lay them on standard-umt steel base m the 
page form Anj number of these umts may be combined to form 
the mountmg for a cut or a laj out This method has the added 
ad\ antage that, with the dimensions of the layout furnished him, 
the prmter can build the base into the page without waiting for 
the cuts to arrive, and merelj lay these in position at the last 
moment 


Making the Halftone Cut 

So far w e have watched the eDgra\'ing process only m the repro- 
duction of a hne drawnng We saw the engraver photograph the 
drawing to obtam a negative, from which he prmted the picture 
onto a sheet of polished zinc, then etched away the parts of the 
metal not contained m the image, so that the hnes of the picture 
became relief printing surfaces on the metal This seems rela> 
ti\el} simple But if the picture bad been a photograph, with 
continuous tones mstead of lines and white spaces, there would 
have been nothmg to etch away How then, one might ask, 
could rehef surfaces have been obtained? 

Photoengrai mg oiercomes this difficulty by hreaking tip the 
continuous or blendmg tones into mmute pnntmg surfaces or dots 
and mmute areas that can be etched away The dot formation 
of the halftone cames the toneialuesof the picture to the pnnted 
page in discontinuous form If the halftone dots are small 
enough and frequent enough to escape attention, and if they are 
in varying sizes and pattern, so that they carrj less ml to the page 
for the lighter tones and more for the darker tones, they will 
succeed m simulating for the eye the whole tonal range of the 
ongmal photo 

The medium which accomplishes this breakmg up of the con 
tinuous tones of the photograph is the halftone screen, which, 
simple as it is, is one of the most remarkable achievements m the 
history of etchmg 

What the Halftone Screen Is, How It Is Made Rephotograph- 
mg an ordmary photograph through a halftone screen is like 
viewmg it through a curtam composed of minute holes w bich let 
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through only tiny patches of the picture The screen is a double 
thickness of glass, with ruled hnes intersecting each other to 
create the infinitely small apertures through which the light is 
reflected from the origmal picture Examine any printed picture 
in your newspaper and try to visualize the fineness and closeness 
of the hnes which could result m dots so small and so close 
together Yet the screen used for these newspaper cuts is coarse 
compared with those that are used for the best halftone work 

Alongside the task of accurately ruling a piece of glass \nth 150, 
or even inth 80 or 60 Imes to an mch, the manufacture of fine 
watch movements seems fairly simple Actually only a few 
firms in the world do the job well enough for commercial purposes 
They do not attempt to put rulings m two directions on the same 
piece of glass Rather, they rule two pieces and then cement 
them together so that the lines on one intersect the lines on the 
other To rule a piece of glass it is first covered with wax 
and then the wax coating is ruled with delicate incisions Into 
these acid is poured, which etches faint lines on the smooth glass 
surface The wax is then removed and the etched lines are filled 
with black ink The hnes are placed on two pieces of glass 
diagonally, m such fashion that when one is cemented to the 
other the Imes will cross each other at right angles This makes 
for a better dot formation than if the rulings were on the straight 
perpendicular, for this would result in a pattern more noticeable 
to the eye 

Poailton of the Screen It might seem natural to expect this 
screen to be placed between the picture to be rephotographed and 
the engraver’s camera But that is not the case The screen is 
tn the camera, back of the lens and immediately m front of the 
halftone negative or stnp film The light reflected by the vary- 
ing tones of the picture arc projected by the lens through the screen 
onto the negative, where they result in dots of vanous sizes and 
shapes 

Theory of Dot Structure Technicians have done much research 
on the nature of the dot structure produced by the halftone 
screen It is the result of a combmation of factors, among the 
most important of w hich are (1) the quantity of light reflected 
through the lens from the dark and light tones of the original 
picture, (2) the aperture of the lens, (3) the proximity of the 
screen to the sensitive plate 
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Examine any printed halftone in book or magazine or news 
paper which has a screen coarse enough to reveal its pattern, and 
obsen e that the palest tones of the picture are very fine black dots, 
while the darkest tones are fine xoktte dots on a black background 
In other words, in the hght portions the dots are the metal 
printmg surface, vhile m the dark parts the background is the 
metal pnntmg surface and the dots are etched out of this 

To understand this, let us see what happened when the onginal 
photograph or glo<?sy print was copied by the engraver in his 
process camera The palest tones m this glossy reflected a large 
amount of hght through the camera lens and screen, producing a 
black surface v.nth hite dots on the negative The intermediary 
tones of the glossy produced a checkerboard of almost equal black 
and a\hite squares The more light was reflected through the 
lens the larger the black squares became, until the high lights 
i\ere almost solid blacks with uhite pinpoints The darkest 
tones of the glossy reflected so little bght through the lens and 
screen that the negati\ e remained almost clear, ivith only tiny 
black dots 'nbere a bttle light was reflected to the negative 
through the screen’s opemngs In the subsequent prmtmg of this 
halftone negative on metal, the pattern is reaersed — so that the 
onginally hghter tones produce black dots on an unexposed 
background, the darker tones a black background •autb unexposed 
dots 

As the unexposed parts of the metal surface will be attacked 
by the acid, it follows that the background of the light tones will 
be etched away, leaving dots that stand up to the prmtmg 
surface In the case of the dark tones the acid will attack only 
the dots, thus etching out holes m the otherwise protected flat 
metal pnntmg surface 

In ordinary halftones it is evident that even the high lights will 
have a famJ. dojt Thw. dstcsjcts. wwoewhat Cccicx the 

effectiveness of the pnnted picture In engraving practice there 
are several methods of restonng the high lights to the pure white 
they were in the onginal photograph Sometimes they are 
restored, but often they are not, because to do so adds to engrav 
lug costs 

The halftone negative is usually stnpped onto a large plate 
glass, as descnbed m the case of the line cut, and pnnted m a 
contact frame onto sheet zinc or copper Copper is used for fine 
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halftone work, but zinc is more often employed by newspapers 
Preparation of the zinc plate for printing has been described 
The printing is carried out in a contact frame as it was for the line 
cut The only difference is that instead of having an image in 
line transferred to the metal, we now have an image on the metal 
m. dot pattern 

In etching the line cut, the engraver was very careful to prevent 
the acid from undercutting the hnes of the image In etching the 
halftone, he permits the acid to eat away the metal of the high- 
light dots until these dots are very small At the same time the 
acid IS of course deepening the dots or holes in the dark tones 
of the picture 

Finc-screcn Cufs on Copper Fine screen cuts on copper will 
not be used for newspaper purposes, but for commercial work and 
illustration The method just described is somewhat modified 
when copper is used instead of zinc The metal is given a 
sensitizing coating of ammonium bichromate solution, with fish 
glue When dry this forms a hard yellowish top on the metal 
which is both light sensitive and acid resistant It is soluble in 
water except where it has been exposed to the action of light, and 
there it becomes insoluble 

The halftone negative is contact-printed onto this sensitized 
metal, which is then developed m water The unexposed fish 
glue washes away There remains after development a faint 
dotted pattern of fish glue which is a reproduction of the picture 
image The engraver may use a dye on this to bring it out 
sharply so he can examine it Then he bakes the top onto the 
plate by applying heat and proceeds with the etching The fish 
glue forms a protective covering for the metal, which everywhere 
else IS attacked by the acid 

A first “bite" is given the metal m a bath of iron perchlonde, 
which should etch it away to a good pnnting depth The plate 
IS then removed and its surface is filled m vuth white powder, so 
that the engraver may compare it with the copy Any tones 
which he thinks should be protected against further etching he 
coats with an acid resistant, before giving the metal its next bite 
As the final stage the engraver may apply the etching acid to 
small areas with a brush 

The newspaper halftone on zmc receives no such careful treat- 
ment We have briefly described fine-screen work on copper 
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because the picture editor mil m**!! to understand it, if onlj as a 
comparison mth the coarse-sercen engraMnR he is using 

Proviso the IIalftosf and Lise Cuts 
All cuts, ^\hethc^ halftone or line, are proved on a hand press 
in the cngra% ing plant before thc> are dolu ertd The proofs are 
examined bj the engraver to make sure that his iiork has been 
properlj carried out Then cuts, proofs, and ongmal photo- 
graphic copj are deli\ ered to the cut bank in the composing room 
of the nei\spapcr It is the dutj of the man on the cut bank to 
assemble lajouts, when these arc made up of separate cuts, to 
base them up if metal base is ii«cd, and to put culhnes w Inch ha^ e 
been set wath each cut, before delivering it to the man who is 
making up the page 

IIvLPTOSE CoLon Procfss 

Before leaving the subject of halftone engraving the student 
mil want to know something of the manner m which halftone 
IS used to reproduce a photograph or painting m full color As a 
matter of fact, most of the full color printing appearing in 
newspapers todaj is m the rotogravure section and is not the 
result of halftone engraving Rotogravure methods will be 
desenbed in a later chapter, but they will bo better understood 
if the halftone color process is analjzcd here 
Color photographj may have recorded a score of softly 
blended hues, or the painter may have used a wide range of 
pigments m transferring his subject to canvas Halftone can 
sort out these mingled values reduce them to the three pnmarj 
colors translate each of these into a halftone printing surface 
just as it did a black and white photograph and then, bj succes- 
sive printing of the plates mth yellow, red, and blue ink, can 
obtain a picture closely resembling the original In actual 
practice a fourth, or black, halftone plate is also used for the 
black pnnting gives strength and detail and bnngs out the 
neutral tones of the original 

Making Halftone Negatiiesfor Color Work The halftone nega 
tives made for color engraving are called “separation negatives ” 
since they separate the colors found m the original, recordmg 
them on separate films The separation is accomplished by 
means of color filters placed just behmd the lens of the engraver’s 
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camera, through which the light reflected by the onginal passes 
before it strikes the negative These filters are gelatin films dyed 
with aniline to colors which arc complementary to the primary 
colors of light By means of the red filter a halftone negative is 
made of all the blue in the picture, with a green filter all the red is 
photographed, and with a blue filter all the yellow Even when 
colors are in combination, they will be filtered out — the red out 
of the purple m the original picture, the yellow out of the green, 
etc — so that the resulting negative of each color cames m half- 
tone dot structure a graduated black-and-white record of all the 
varying amounts of that particular primary color present 

The negative for the black plate depends upon the discretion 
of the engraver, who must decide according to the tones of the 
original what color filter to use, to get a black printing which 
wnll add strength to outlines and details and back up tones where 
depth and shadow are required but which will not print over and 
muddy the clear pale tones of the picture In practice the 
negative for this black plate is often made with a yellow filter 

If different color filters were used, but the halftone screen 
remained m the same position for all four exposures, the resulting 
four color plates would all show an identical dot pattern, and in 
pnnting the dots of one color would tend to fall upon the dots of 
another At first that was the way it was done, but it was found 
by experience that the coincidence of dots did not give satis- 
factory color gradation m the pnnted picture and did produce 
conspicuous and annoying pattern, or moire effects Today the 
engraver’s camera used for color work has a circular halftone 
screen which turns in a frame on which the 360 deg of the 
circumference are indicated By turning it, the operator can 
vary the position or angle of the screen for each exposure, thus 
obtaimng a different position of the dots in each halftone color 
plate 

It/ IVvjA tSWi xA ttre •stsTeen eti'cVi 

other at nght angles, so that each pair of intersecting Imes has 
four terminal points in the circumference Accordingly the total 
variation in screen positions for the four exposures would have to 
be less than 90 deg It was found by expenment that altering 
the screen angle 30 deg for each color gave a satisfactory dot 
pattern in the color printing But this allowed only for three, 
mstead of four, exposures Further study showed that the yellow 
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produced httle pattern m pnntmg and could therefore be close 
to the other colors The usual procedure is therefore to make the 
exposure /or the black plate with the screen angle at 45 deg , 
for the yellow plate at 60 deg , for the red at 75 deg , and for the 
blue at 105 deg This gives 30 deg vanance between black and 
red and between red and blue, while yellow is separated from 
the black and from the red by 15 deg 
Each of the halftone color negatives is prmted on metal and 
etched exactly as described for ordinary halftone In prmtine, 
the yellow plate carnes yellou ink, the red carnes red mk, etc , 
and as each plate represents the gradations of that particular 
color Vrhich were present m the ongmal picture, the four «ucce— 
sive printings result m a reproduction of the tints of the ordinal 
At least, theoretically they do, as a matter of fact, halftone co'or 
work IS by no means so accurate and precise m dnpbcating tones 
as this description might imply A near perfect remit depends 
upon the skill one might call it the “sixth sense,” of the enerarer, 
who supplies m the etching process much of what the cegstires 
failed to record He must be able to judge how strong a pnating 
impression uiU be required of each color plate and etch it «eo*d- 
ingly Several times during the etching procefe tfc* places may 
be proved and the pnnted picture compared with o-zmal for 
discrepancies m tone values Then, by further e*chmjr strength 
will be supplied where it is lackmg 
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Whatever the difficulties, it seems likely that newspapers are 
going to go m for full-color halftone m the future However, it 
seems probable that for some time to come color wnll be used only 
for features and for advertising We may expect to see the news 
of the world covered as we arc seeing it today, in black-and white 
halftone Nor need we feel too badly about this, it has decided 
advantages 

Planooraphy 

The photoengraving processes described above are employed by 
almost all newspapers today in reproducing newsphotos and other 
art work appearing m their pages but m many allied fields of 
publishing another method is rapidly gaining favor It is photo- 
lithography, combined with offset printing, and is currently 
referred to as planography 

Planography represents a method of pnnting from the flat 
surface of a metal plate, thereby eliminating much of the expense 
involved in photoengraving Growing popularity of the piano- 
graph process can bo attributed both to the reduction of costs as 
compared with those for making etched plates of copper or 
zinc and to the fact that offset pnating yielcb highly attractive 
results 

Often the advertising and circulation departments of the 
newspaper may order booklets and other printed matter from 
an outside planograph firm It is therefore important for the 
newspaper worker to know something of what this process 
in\ olves 

Ihstory of Planography In order to understand photolithog- 
raphy, we must go back to the more or less accidental m\ention 
of lithography by Aloys Senefelder m 1796 Senefelder, a 
musician of Mumcb, Germany, had become impatient with the 
easygoing methods of the pnntcre of his day and with the long 
periods, of waiting for them to turn out copi^ of Ins Tnanusenpts 
He began looking around for a way by which he could reproduce 
his sheets of music at home 

For a long time he searched vaguely His attempts to etch 
copper plates and print from them were unsatisfactory Mean- 
while, from a neighboring quarry he had bought some Kclheim 
stone for use in mixing bis inks The stone attracted his atten- 
tion as a possible substitute for copper, since its surface could be 
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brought to a high polish not unhke the polished surface of the 
metal Senefelder began etching on the stone, but later he 
simphfied the ^ hole process by drawing the notes of his music 
backward on the surface of the stone with a greasy ink of his oim 
mvention and prmtrng therefrom At the time he had no 
thought of the possible artistic apphcations of Ins method, being 
umquely interested in the fact that the Kelheim stone was cheaper 
than copper When later he demonstrated bis process in Great 
Bntain it u as hailed by many artists, who used it to produce the 
beautiful lithographs which have come down to us from the 
nineteenth century 

Pnnhng from a Flat Surface The importance of Senefelder’s 
idea w as that it pro\ ided a method of pnnting from a flat surface 
The gray or buff-colored hmestone he used was peculiarly suited 
to lithography because of its homogeneous structure, its ability 
to take a polish, and other charactenstics That this stone 
occurred m the region where Senefelder lived was a fortui- 
tous circumstance to which we doubtless owe the mvention 
of Uthography Senefelder did not confine himself to the stone 
plates, once he had evolved his method There is evidence that 
as early as 1818 he was expenmcnting with zinc plates In the 
early days of lithography both zinc and aluminum were employed 
for flat-surface printing By 1870 aluminum bad gamed wide 
acceptance as a substitute for Kelheim stone 

The development of photography was almost simultaneous 
with that of Uthography, and its appearance promptly suggested 
to many minds the possibibty of substituting a photographic 
image for the w ork of an artist on the lithographic stone or metal 
plate The first photohthograph was made m 1852 m Paris, by a 
bthographer named Lemercier, aided by an optician and two 
chemists who were also amateur photographers These four 
Frenchmen covered a Uthograpbic stone with asphalt or bitumen., 
exposed it under a paper negative, and then developed it m 
turpentine 

In 1859, John W Osborne of Melbourne, Austraha, coated fine 
Imen paper with gelatin and albumen and on at made a Utho- 
graphie transfer by photography On March 4, 1873, the New 
York Daily Graphic, a daily illustrated newspaper produced by 
lithography, created a sensation when it appeared on the news- 
stands It was printed by means of photo transfers on stone 
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Offset Pnnting A better method of printing, however, was 
required before photolithography could come into its own This 
development did not occur until recent times When Ira W 
Rubel, a Nev Jersey printer, discovered he could pnnt onto a 
rubber blanket and then off<«et the impression on almost any kmd 
of paper, he gave surface pnnting the tool which was to change 
the older forms of photohthography mto the modern rapid 
planograph process 

Rubel’s invention, bke that of Senefelder, was largely the 
result of chance Tin-plate decorators had for years been 
employmg a method of pnnting by offsetting a design from a tin 
plate to a rubber blanket and then to the surface to be decorated 
It IS unlikely that Rubel was familiar with that fact The offset 
pnnting idea occurred to him while he was runmng off a job on 
his presses The impression cylinder had skipped an impression, 
thereby transferring the ima^e to the rubber With the next 
impression it was prmted on both front and back of the paper 
The impression on the top of the sheet was made by the metal, 
that on the back from the rubber blanket On comparison Rubel 
found the printing from the blanket as clear and in some respects 
more attractive, because it had greater delicacy After expen- 
mcnt, he succeeded m constructing a press m which the impres- 
sion was regularly transferred from a metal cylinder to a rubber 
blanket and thence to paper The Rubel Offset Press, the first 
of its kind, was followed by many others 
At first, offset pnnting while fairly successful for reproduction 
of art subjects, w as regarded as giving poor results when the copy 
mvohed type matter Also, photographic reproductions made 
by planography were lo‘ss sharp and bnlhant m effect than those 
produced by photoengraving Many of the early objections 
ha\e now been eliminated by better offset presses, by more 
expert preparation of the photolithographic plates, and by 
manufacture of papers specially adapted to this type of pnnting 
Today, high-speed offset pnnting offers a method of reproduction 
which represents a great saving of costs on many kin^ of work 
In applying photolithography to pnnting it becomes necessary 
to transfer the photographic pnnt directly to a metal sheet 
which can be bent and attached to the roller m the offset press, 
since the inters ening steps of stereotyping and casting a special 
plate to fit the rotary press cj Iinderhavc been entirely eliminated 
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Steps %n Planography Let us imagine ourselves m a modem 
planograph plant and follow the procedure by which copy is 
reproduced 

The first step parallels the work of the photoengrav er Here is 
the same large stationarj’ camera, through uhich all copy must 
be rephotographed, with or without the halftone screen, depend 
mg on whether the tones to be reproduced are continuous or 
discontinuous The ongmal copy — photograph, d^au^ng, type- 
wntten sheet, printed sheet, or anj combination of type and 
pictures — is attached to the large copy board of the camera In 
rephotographmg it will be possible to obtain an enlargement or 
reduction, as in photoengraving There is one difference at this 
pomt the planograph operator uses a heavy base film for best 
results in, halftone reproduction and a tough paper film called 
htholoid for hne work Unlike the photoengraver he rarely needs 
to stnp the film from its base, although occasionally he may resort 
to this procedure, in which event he employs a thin base film 

The next step is the regular dev elopment of the film Retouch- 
ing on the film may be done when necessary 

The developed films are now pasted down on yellow opaque 
paper m a large layout the same size as the zinc plate to which 
they will be transferred This layout may represent not one but 
several different printing jobs, or different pages or parts of the 
same job, which will be cut apart after printing on paper is 
completed For the time being, the purpose of the layout is to 
utilize completely the metal sheet In preparing the layout 
the yellow paper is cut away behind all but the edges of the films, 
which have been turned over or “reversed,” as explained in 
photoengraving, to avoid the picture being reversed in the final 
print 

The metal plate used m planography is usually of zme, though 
sometimes of alummum Unlike the plate used id photoengrav- 
ing, its surface is not highly polished but has been specially 
grained so that it will retain moisture We shall see later what 
the purpose of this is The preparation of this grained surface 
on the zme is accomplished by the action of abrasives The sheet 
of zme is fastened to the bottom of a trough and covered wath a 
thin layer of powdered abrasive substance and a layer of glass or 
steel marbles The trough is then mechamcally rocked, so that 
the marbles roll back and forth over the surface of the metal, 
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pressing the abrasive mtp it and creating tmy indentations or 
scratches The graining of the Utho plate \ anes according to the 
abrasives used and the vreight and size of the marbles Its 
purpose IS to create a surface covered uniformly with little wells 
or mdentations for water retention In addition to graimng, 
the plate is treated to a coat of sensitizer or hght-'sensitiv e sub- 
<?tance, m photoengraving 

Tins grained and sensitized plate and the large layout of films 
are now brought together m a contact vacuum pnnting frame, 
and arc hghts are turned on, in order to print the negativ es onto 
the zmc "Where the hght, passmg through the negative, 
registers the image on the sensitized coating this coating becomes 
insoluble m v\ ater Wberev er it has not been exposed, because it 
w as masked from the hght by the opaque portions of the negativ e, 
the coating remains soluble 

Immediatelj after pnntmg has been completed, the zmc plate 
IS covered mth a special developing ink, uhich adheres to the 
coating of sensitizer It is allowed to dry for a couple of mmutes, 
then the whole plate is washed off thoroughly with cold water 
The water carries away the soluble portions of the sensitizer, 
together with the mk which adheres to these parti There 
remains on the plate a reproduction of the image, m mk adhering 
to the insoluble sensitizer This ink and eensitizer become a 
pnntmg surface The plate can novs be clamped onto a cylinder 
of the offset press With each turn of the cjlmder the plate 
com^ m contact vMth ink rollers which distnbute mk lightly on 
the image, which then contacts the rubber blanket (or rubber 
cov ered cylmder) This m turn prints the image upon paper 

Theory of Surface Printing One question immediatelj arises 
in connection with planography How does it happen that the 
ink rollers deposit ink only on the image, and not on the clear 
surfaces of the plate, for the zinc plate which bears the image 
flat The image to be transferred to paper is neither a rehef 
pnntmg surface, nor is it cut down into the plate The thickness 
of the image produced by the sensitizer and the developmg ink 
was so slight as to be indistinguishable The ansv\er to the 
question can be found m the grained surface of the plate It is 
recalled that the metal was grained to bold moisture Grease 
and v\ ater do not mix , they are, m fact, mutually repellent Non 
the clear spaces of the zmc sheet, unprotected bj the image, are 
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really masses of tiny reservoirs, which retain water by capillary 
action, and therefore render it impossible for ink to be deposited 
Nor can the water be forced out of these tiny wells, which hold it 
firmly below the surface of the plate On the other hand, the 
greasy ink image furnishes a surface to which ink from the rollers 
readily adheres 

Planography therefore represents a method of printing, on an 
offset press, from the surface of a metal plate which holds greasy 
ink m the printing areas and at the same time water in the non- 
printing areas 


A APPLICATION EXERCISES 

1 Select two halftone reproductions and two hne-cut reproductions from 
a current newspaper Mount them on copy paper and indicate bnefly on 
the margin what details lead you to conclude that each is a halftone or a 
line cut 

2 In the halftones chosen for Exercise 1, indicate whether white or black 
dots form the palest and the darkest shades 

3 Approximately what line screen would you estimate to have been used 
for each halftone selected? 

4 In each line cut, curcle areas which seem to have been “routed” as 
well as etched 

5 For each picture selected above be prepared to discuas in class any 
defects of the pnnted appearance Pomt out whether these defects probably 
resulted from imperfections in the photograph as copy, from the engraving 
or both Pomt out at least two good points about the reproduction 

6 Select from a current newspaper a halftone reproduction of a news 
picture which would lend itself to appropriate ImenirBwing additions for a 
feature page layout consisting of both halftone and line etchmg Use more 
than one halftone if you msh Indicate on attached copy paper what line- 
etchmg accompamment might be prepared for this proposed layout 

7 Select from a current magazine a halftone color picture (not roto- 
gravure) and pomt out how many different plates were used for printing 
this picture 

8 Fmd m a circular, booklet, or magazme a photograph reproduced by 
offset prmting or planography Compare the result with that obtamed 
iliy Aaiftone 


B CHAPTER ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 

1 ^Vhat IS there about a photograph or pamtmg that makes it impossible 
to reproduce it for printing by rephotographmg it directly and etchmg the 
resultant zinc plate, as is done with a line drawing? 

2 Can a halftone be made of a line drawing? Explain why you think a 
halftone would be more or less effective for pnntmg cartoons m the 
newspaper 
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3 Years ago many newspapers, the Kansas City Star, for instance, 
preferred to have artists make line drawmgs of photographs to prmt with 
Ime cuts instead of halltonea What reason do you suppose they had? 

4 Explain how an engraver makes a halftone specifically laiger or smaller 
than the original photograph 

5 What 13 used to sensitize the metal for pnntmg a picture upon it? 

6 Why does not the reflected Lght m the rephotographmg process aSect 
the negative equally all over? 

7 What 13 meant by giving a plate a “bite”? 

8 Why IS a plate not left m etching acid long enough to complete the 
etchuig the first time? What is done when the plate is removed after a 
bite? 

9 What prevents the etching acid from eating the back of the plate 
away? 

10 Visualize a sensitized plate in a vacuum pnntmg frame with the nega 
tive through which light is allowed to pass What action does the hght 
have upon the chemical coating of the metal? 

11 Explam how a halftone screen is made Why arc tho lines etched on 
the glass diagonally? 

12 Where is the screen placed with respect to the picture to be rephoto- 
graphed the lens of the engraver s camera, and the stnp film? 

13 Why IS not copper used as extensively for newspaper halftones as it is 
for commercial uork? 

14 In making a halftone of another halftone, when the onginal photo 
graph IS not available, irhy is the screen placed at an angle to the screen m 
the printed picture? 

15 tVhat IS meant by making an engraving ”tj-p&>high"? How is this 
usually done in newspaper forms? Why need it be type-high? 

1C Explam how the different colors m making color halftones arc sorted 
out m making the negatives Why is a black halftone plate also used in 
color halftone prmting? 

17 tVhy IS the screen angle altered in making color halftones? 

18 SuggesUon to \nalTiiclor It might be highly illuminating to select a 
typical local news picture published in a near bj paper which has its own 
photographers and engraving plant, and ask the business manager to com- 
pute tho following comparative costs cost of taking the picture and making 
tho halftone, cost of sending a reporter out to get the facts for it and then 
to w ntc a sufTiciently long story to present a reasonably similar w ord picture 
of the news the picture reports, plus the cost of putting, it into type and 
getting it on to tho make-up stone beside the cut with its overlmc and 
underlines The managing editor of a metropolitan paper, m an address 
at the University of Missouri School of Journalism, said the paper 
would use more pictures "when times get better" Comment on this 
statement in the hght of } our findings 

10 ^\hal two inventions made possible the modem planograph process? 
Explain the principles undorl}^ng “flat surface" prmting l\lij is it not 
gencrallj u«ed bj newspapers? Do they ever use it? 
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MAKING THE HALFTONE EITECTIVE, DROPOUTS 
AND SPECIAL SCREENS 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

Does the limited dot liatislalioti of a Imog scene into halftone 
reproduction diatortmgly restnet news photography as a reportonal 
art, or does its selcctiiity contnhuie to art? 

Ha\ e published nen spaper pictures become more simphried m final 
effect, or more "drc'^cd up"? 

What haaic effect upon the reader do engrav ers and retouchers seek 
ut working irith high lights and background of news pictures? 

What 18 meant by "dropping out the whiles"? Why is the method 
used in modem newspaper eograviog? 

What results m the published picture docs the engraver seek when 
he opaques tho dot formation in high lights so that they become pure 
black before the engraver’s negative is printed on metal? 

What 18 a cellophane mask for dropouts, and what two advantages 
does It possess oier older methods? 

What nen cr method may replace the cellophane mask.? 

How may a halftone for real estate or society sections be made so it 
will print with the effect of a charcoal drawing or a soft pencil sketch? 

How may texture or shading be added in the engraver’s laboratory 
to aline cut which m the onginal drawing had no shading? 

ANYONE who follows a news e\ent from the moment of its 
XX enactment througli its camera coverage and final deliv ery 
to the general public as a halftone may feel that to some extent he 
has witnessed a losing fight The full color range of the origmal 
scene was lost in the restneted gray-to-black tones of the photo- 
graph and these probably suffered a new dimmution in their 
translation into the dot pattern of the halftone, so that what 
finally makes its w ay onto newsprmt seems but a shadowy and 
V ague representation of the original scene 
Yet pe<!simism about the effectneness of netts photography 
and black and white halftone are only partially justified All art 
implies interpretation through selection and hmitahon, pictonal 
journalism no less than any other A sonnet may express pro- 
found human emotion, but it must do so in exactly fourteen lines 
177 
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A ne^\8 photograph maj carry across to millions of readers the 
tense drama of the prize nng the grief of a mother unable to 
rescue her children from a burning building, the delicate splendor 
of a garden in spring The fact that it employs so little means 
mth which to convey ^o much meaning really contributes to the 
result It IS for this reason that many have rightly felt that the 
black and white photograph is a true form of art 

The earliest of those dealing with newspaper pictures seemed 
unable to convince themselves that the emotional message con 
tamed m the picture was enough Thej thought thej could 
make the picture more acceptable to the public by “dressing it 
up in one waj or another So the farther back jou look m 
newspaper and in magazine files the more jou will see of fanci- 
fully scalloped halftones intricate hand drawn borders and 
ornaments halftones m ovals and circles or with backgrounds 
pared away and heads silhouetted against white The self-con 
sciousnoss of all this old newspaper art was what made it so bad 
Today we save monej and get better results We discard 
fussiness and seek for effectiveness 

Droppino Out the iiitls 

^\e still work hard at the job of enhancing our halftone 
pictures but we do not trj to pretty them up Thetlmigswcdo 
to them are done to increase their emotional pull Some of the 
methods we employ are earned out in the art department, other* 
m the engraving plant, still others in the composing room or 
prc«w room but thej arc all for the puqiose of strengthening the 
message the picture convejs 

A picture loses some of its emotional force when its pure white 
high lights are converted into pale gro^s by the halftone screen 
Even the high lights of the ordmarj halftone have a dot forma- 
tion as w e hav e seen in the chapter on engrav mg and these dots 
which give a grajnsh appearance to the purest whites of the 
ongmal glossj print detract from the sharpness of the pnntcd 
picture To overcome this handicap and obtain pure white high 
lights IS known as dropping out the ichttes (Fig 21)« 

Sev cral methods are m u'c for dropping out the w hites, choice 
depending on engrav mg plant and art -department facilities In 
making a choice of methods, economj must be considered as wcU 
ns the nature of the result desired The oldest, and nlso the most 
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white highlights are effective but cannot bo obtained in ordinary 
halftone engraving Many methods are used for dropping the halftone dots out of the 
highlights and these are becoming increaein^iy economical 
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expensive, procedures for dropping out whites are those w hich are 
earned out in the engraving plant, and their cost, which may 
double or even triple the price of a halftone cut, may make them 
prohibitive for regular newspaper work There are ways to 
reduce this expense for dropped-out whites, and the picture editor 
will study them over carefully Even if he never orders dropouts 
on straight news cuts, he wall certainly want them on many 
feature pictures If the newspaper has its cuts made by an 
outside engraving plant but maintains an art department of its 
own, it will probably be economical to have a staff artist do the 
work required for the dropouts 

The vanous procedures for dropping the whites out of a 
halftone are as follows 

1 In the Engravxng Plant When the halftone negative has 
been stripped onto the plate glass, the engraver opaques the 
portions that are to be dropped out, by pamting over them In 
other words, he covers over the dot formation in the high light 
portions of the picture, so that these portions become pure black 
When this negative is printed onto the metal plate, the black 
parts of the negative allow no light to strike the metal, which 
remams clear We recall from the last chapter that the image 
on the metal, in dot formation, is what protects it from the attack 
of the etching acid The clear parts, being unprotected, arc 
therefore etched away to a depth below the pnnting surface 

Another possible method of dropping out whites m the engrav- 
ing plant IS to etch the plate in the regular way, then give the tone 
pQttiQns of the picture a piotecUve coaUng ow the plate and 
proceed with a further etching until the dot formation m the high 
lights is destroyed and these portions have sufficient depth Few 
dropouts are done in this manner today, both because of the 
etching skill required and because of the expense 

Even the opaquing of the halftone negative is a job that 
requires much labor by a high salaned artisan The engraving 
plants themselves are resorting to cheaper procedures, with 
equally good results on most jobs For some years a method 
known as the Bassam process was m favor, by means of which the 
halftone screen was so manipulated during the exposure that the 
iiigh-Iight portions of the negative were blurred or opaqued, 
instead of showing a dot formation This screen manipulation, 
while it opaqued the high hghts, also destroyed some of the 
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tone values of the image and the resulting halftone cut lacked 
quality 

This bnngs us to the dropout procedure most widely emploj ed 
in engraving plants today 

2 The Cellophane Mask for Dropotds A sheet of hea'vy cello- 
phane IS laid over the photograph, and an artist then paints on 
this cellophane ^nth black paint, completely covenng all portions 
of the photograph where there t« lone, but avoiding the high lights 
The result on the cellophane is a solid black silhouette of the tone 
portions of the picture The high hght portions of the picture 
remain clear on the cellophane 

Until recently it was necessary for the engra\ er to make two 
negatives in his process camera a halftone negative of the original 
glossy and a line negative of the cellophane mask In this line 
negative what w as black in the mask became clear, while the clear 
parts of the mask became black The line negative ^as then 
stripped on top of the halftone negative, so that the clear portions 
of the hne film were directly over the tone portions of the halftone 
negative, while the black portions of the hne film covered the 
high hght regions of the halftone This double film was printed 
on the metal As the black parts prevented the light from strik- 
ing the metal, only the tone portions of the picture were trans- 
ferred to the plate In the subsequent etching the high lights 
were attacked by the acid and etched to a depth below the 
pnntmg surface 

To comprehend this procedure the beginner should keep in 
mind that the high lights are left clear on the cellophane mask, 
become black on the hne negative because the cellophane allowed 
the hght to pass through and stnke the film, but become clear 
again on the metal because the black parts of the negative stopped 
the hght from touching the plate 

The cellophane mask may be used to drop out a large number of 
small highlights m a photograph or in an artist’s charcoal or 
pencil sketch It is also useful as a quick method of silhouetting 
figures against a white background Here the artist paints over 
the figure in black but leaves the whole background clear on the 
cellophane As a result, the background is etched away on the 
plate 

The cellophane mask has two advantages over older methods 
of dropouts (1) Economy the “artist” employed to do this 
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work rrqmrt^ little “kill anil doe-s not command n salan* fiirh a.'* 
mu’ll Ih* paid to an rnj^raaer (2) Bolter rtsults for mo-t work. 
Tlio ma'"k i< the "'imi' 'lie as the original drawing or photograph, 
and IS thendore ca’-ier to work with tlian the halftone negati\e, 
which may Ik* a rnluetion of the onpnal To opaque the high 
light* on thi* miufi.'d negaU\e was a more delicate and laborious 
ta«k and by no me.nns «o «>.\li*-fnrtory. 

Thr latrft prorr$s famrra% rltmtnatr the neressiti/ of tnahntj ttn> 
nc^otiro* tf Af a the erUophane tnatk t» u^etl for dropoutf The nwk 
is now nttarheil to the onginal along the left-hand edge, much in 
the manner of a lH)ok page m> that it may .set down precisely over 
the image or be flipjK>d bark off it The picture and m.a.«k are 
now pl.arwl in the ramera, and a double etjiosure is made on the • 
film The fir ‘1 exiKisure is of tlie original picture through the 
halftone ►creon Thou the mask is flipjied down omt the pictun* 
and the halftone ►erecn remo\e<|, while a reeond exjiosure Is 
made The black parts of the ma«k protect the negative from 
this second cxjio-ure. but the clear parla of the cellophane allow 
the liglit to pa*^s through and opaque the high lights in the nega- 
tive Tlie-e opaqued jKirtlons lieeome deeply ctcheil |>ortinn.s 
in the metal plate and pure whiles in the final printed picture, 
in the manner df-erilKsI nl>*>ve. 

Imgraving plants ^ti]| charge customer^ high prices for thev 
drt)i»ouls, nltliough the u-e of tliecellnpiiniie mask and the single 
negative have greatly reducetl the cost of the proenlure. Picture 
nlitors w ho do not rt'alije how methods hav e ItM-n i>implifie«| may 
Whear that the raj)en*e is Mill They ran, however, 

cornplctrly eliminate the charge for drotxiuta hy having the 
relluphane rna-k made in thr art depnrtment and auppl>ing It to 
the oiii-irle engnvvcr along with the original photograph. They 
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instead of continuous tone Wherever the higli lights should 
appear, the retoucher noi\ co\ers the dots mth '\\hite paint In 
other iNords, he restores to the picture its pure vhite high light** 
which had been given a slight tone by the action of the screen 

The \elox print goes back to the engraMng plant and is 
rephotographed in line (t c , without the screen, since there are 
no longer any continuous tones) The white high lights photo- 
graph black on the negatue, remain clear in the printing on 
metal, and are therefore etched out 

4 The Amber Cellophane ilfash A more recent method 
adopted by some new spaper art departments, to n\ oid the cost of 
dropouts done by the engraver, is the amber cellophane mask 
This IS a sheet of amber-tinted cellophane It is an oierlaj 
attached to the print along the upper edge at the back and folded 
down 01 er the face On it, wnth white paint, the artist paints the 
actual spots in the picture that are to be dropped out Iho 
reason for using the amber cellophane is that amber will photo 
graph exactly as if it were black, that is, in the cngra%er’8 line 
negative it would be white, while the white spots the artist 
painted on the mask would be black spots m the negative 

The engraver can use this mask m a still simpler w ay He can 
lift it off the face of the picture w hilo making the exposure for his 
halftone negative Then he can drop the mask ov er the picture 
and reexpose the same negativ e without the halftone screen The 
amber (since like black it reflects no light) will not affect the 
portions of the negative to which it corresponds These are 
already in dot structure m the negative But the white spots on 
the mask will blacken the corresponding spots on the negatn e 
These black spots will print clear on the metal and be etched out 

5 The FluorogTophtc High light Process This, the most recent 
of all drop-out methods, is the invention of Walter S Marx, Jr 
and is marketed hy Esc^uire Featuxeav Inc , Ghiraigp We saw 
how the amber cellophane masked out, or protected the 
tone portions of the photo dunng the second exposure in the 
engraver’s camera, allowing the light reflected from the high 
lights to blacken the correspondmg portions of the negative 
The fluorographic method is simpler, for m place of the amber 
cellophane we have a clear fluorescent hquid w ashed or sprayed 
over all tone portions of the picture The engraver makes a 
first exposure through the halftone screen He follows it with a 
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second exposure, without the screen, but through a filter which 
stops all light except the ultra-violet rays The fluorescent 
liquid which covers the tone parts of the photograph is a powerful 
absorbent of ultra violet ra^, and consequently reflects none 
through the filter The high-hght portions of the picture, not 
being covered with the fluorescent liquid, reflect ultra-violet 
rays onto the negative, so that after about a minute's exposure 
the high light parts have been blackened on the film 

In making wash dranungs, the artist merely uses the fluorescent 
solvent in place of water to mix hia pamts For photographs the 
best procedure is to airbrush the entire picture with the solvent, 
then coat the high light areas heavily with Chinese white, which 
“quenches” the fluorescence of the liquid 

The halftone uilh dropped-out whites makes a much more 
striking effect and has stronger emotional pull than the picture 
which shows a dot formation in the high-light areas It is widely 
employed today, both in news column photographs and in feature 
pictures and advertising illustration 

The engraver and the artist both have a variety of other 
methods of enhancing the appearance of the printed picture, 
though the dropout is practically the only one that is apphed to 
straight news pictures Methods most commonly employed by 
the engraver are (1) Use of a special screen in place of the ordmary 
halftone screen, (2) introduction of a mechanical stipple or 
technique to modify the pattern produced by the halftone screen, 
(3) use of a Ben Day film to supply special patterns and shading to 
portions of the picture 

Methods most commonly employed by the artist are (1) Use of 
the airbrush to “set back” portions of the original photograph, so 
that the important parts of the picture will be dramatized, 
(2) pasting on of Ben Day papers to supply pattern to parts of the 
picture, as required 


Speciai, Screens 

Various special screens are employed by engravers to replace 
the regular halftone screen for certain kinds of work and for 
variety of effect For r^ular newsphotos the straight halftone 
is best, but for photos to be used m the theater pages, the real 
estate pages, and the society and other departments of the paper 
the other screens may give results that are very pleasing 
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In ^nde use is one familiarly kno^vm as the “charcoal screen” 
because at each intersection of the lines on the screen a bit of soot 
has been placed to blur the pattern A photograph ^vhen copied 
through this screen takes on the soft aspect of a charcoal drawing 
Real estate editors are very fond of this charcoal screen, ^ hich can 
lend charm to the stark photo of a nen house or development 
Other departments occasionally employ it too, for m combination 
ivith dropped-out ^\hites it can turn an uninteresting cabinet 
portrait into something resembling an artist’s soft pencil sketch 
Very fine copper mesh screen (like window screen but infinitely 
finer) is cemented between two sheets of glass to provide another 
of these special halftone screens This is known as the mesh 
gram screen It giv es a result that is harder in effect than the 
charcoal screen and alightl> more mechanical than the regular 
halftone The effect is somewhat like that of a picture on canvas 
or some woven material for the mesh of the screen produces this 
sort of texture 


Mechanical Stipples 

Many well equipped engraving plants have their own set of 
mechanical stipples or techniques, with which they manage to 
give striking individual effects to halftones The mechanical 
stipple IS an allover pattern of extremely fine lines, dots, circles, 
or crosshatchings which was originally designed and drawm by 
an artist The artist’s allover design was then used by the 
engraving plant to make a line cut, and this cut, usually a large 
sheet of metal about 2 ft square, is filed away to be employed 
when desired The engraving plant may have two or three dozen 
such mechanical stipples on file 

They may be used m a variety of ways The simplest is for 
adding design or “tone” to certain portions of a simple line 
drawing as in the case of an advertisment or a cartoon The 
cartoon is photographed in the engraver’s process camera and a 
line negative made The technique or stipple is selected which 
seems most suitable for the job, the plate or cut of it is removed 
from the file, and a proof pulled on glazed paper This proof is 
now photographed to obtain a Ime negative, or it may be copied 
in halftone for a softer effect The negative of the cartoon is 
stripped onto plate glass The engraver now cuts out of the 
negative of the stipple pieces of film which will exactly fit the 
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portions of the picture to be shaded mth it and strips them on top 
of the line negatu e of the cartoon When this composite nega 
tive IS pnnted on metal the stipple becomes an mtegral part 
of the drawing 

When such a stipple is used in conjunction with a photograph 
rather than a dra^\ ing a shghtly different procedure is necessary 
It IS not practical to attempt to strip the negative of the stipple on 
top of the negative of the halftone Instead the engraver copies 
the glossy print of the photograph through the halftone screen 
and copies the stipple in either line or halftone, in exactly the 
■same focus as the glossy As a result he has two negatives of 
precisely the same size and after he has pnnted the halftone 
of the picture onto the metal he surprints on the metal the line 
negative or halftone negative of the stipple Absolute accuracy 
is needed of course to insure that the print of the stipple falls 
precisely on top of the print of the picture In the finished 
picture the stipple pattern will then mingle with the pattern 
created by the halftone screen to produce an unusual surface 
effect 

The stipple is copied m line or in halftone m any of these jobs, 
according as a hard or a soft effect is required The line stipple 
\m 11 be more striking but the stipple copied through a screen will 
have all its fine lines and pattern broken up into a soft dot 
formation 


BE^ Day Screens 

Ben Day screens are manufactured by a process patented by 
Ben Day, New York Each screen is a plate of hard clear 
gelatin on which a pattern has been impressed, so that the surface 
IS a fine printing relief surface much like that of a halftone cut 
Some Ben Day screens arc the exact duplicates of halftone 
screens, hav ing the same number of lines to the inch as the ^ anous 
halftones 'I bus, a CO line Ben Day screen corresponds to a 
CO-line halftone screen and a 120 line Ben Day screen to a 120 line 
halftone screen The half tone screen is not a ■printing surface, 
it IS a clear glass mth intersecting opaque lines forming openings 
through which light from the surface of a photograph passes in 
the engra\er8 process camera, before it stakes the negatiic 
The Ben Daj screen is a printing surface The intersecting lines 
which cross its surface in two directions are raised lines, so that 
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the whole pattern, though identical m appearance with the half 
tone pattern, is a relief pattern When the screen has been 
lightly inked, the pattern can be transferred to a metal surface 

In addition to the Ben Day screens which precisely duphcate 
halftone screens, there are a wide variety of others inth patterns 
sunilar to the mechamcal stipples, except that thej are in general 
finer and more delicate 

There are many uses for Ben Days The most important are 
as follows 

1 To add texture or shading to a line cut After the line nega 
ti\ e has been printed on the zinc plate, the ongrav er lays a Ben 
Day screen, properlj inked on the zinc, and runs a small roller 
o\ er it wherever he mshes to tran‘?fer the pattern to the metal, or 
rubs it carefully with his thumb to bring it m contact mth the 
metal and thereby transfer it This transferred Ben Daj design 
then serves to protect the metal from the etching acid and 
becomes an integral part of the illustration, just as the stipple did 

2 In combination tml/i ftol/tone Sometimes on effecti\ e result 

can be procured b^ dropping out the background in a halftone 
and substituting a background m a Ben Day design Or a Ben 
Day maj be printed onto the metal o\ er the halftone background, 
to set It back and giie greater prominence to the foreground 
figures, mthout destroying the background entirely Combma 
tions of line, halftone, and Ben Da> are also possible Here the 
hne and halftone negatii es are combined in stripping, as described 
in the last chapter, and are pnnted on the zinc or copper plate 
after which the Ben Daj pattern is applied where desired 
Adi ertising illustration w til employ manj more of these combma 
tions than will straight news pictures or ei en feature pictures A 
knowledge of the engraving plant’s resources inll sometimes 
enable the picture editor to draw on them m obtaining an unusual 
and- •d. “ wA. ” 

3 Ben Day screens are widely used for color uorh The colored 
comics are produced by this means Color work will be treated 
in more detail later Suffice it to say here that in four color 
prmting a separate cut is made for each of the three pnmarj 
colors and for black In each of the three color plates of a comic 
strip tone is supplied by pnntmg a Ben Day onto the plate to fill 
in the outlines of the figures the cartoonist drew The Ben Days 
u^ed are dupheates of halftone screens The original draiving has 
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probably been filled in with colored crayon or water color to 
indicate -where the yellow, red, and blue are to be supplied With 
this as his guide, the engraver transfers a Ben Day to one of the 
plates wherever it must print yellow, to a second wherever red 
should be, and to a third for blue In so doing he is careful to 
vary the angle of the lines of the screen for each color, so that in 
printing they wall not coincide Usually there is a difference of at 
least 30 deg between the angle of the screen for each of the colors 

The four plates which result from this simplest of all color 
procedures, if properly inked and printed on paper, one on top 
of the other, wiU produce a result familiar to all readers of the 
comics The black plate, beanng black ink, supplied the out- 
lines, the red plate carnes only a relief printing surface where the 
red should be and is inked with red ink, of course Likewise 
with the blue and yellow plates, each supplies its own part of the 
picture 

4 Ben Day pattern may he used for a Uni block, by means of 
w hich a single pale tint is prmted over a halftone or as a back- 
ground for lettering A r^ular halftone cut is made and a 
separate cut bearing the Ben Day pattern The picture is 
printed m black and white, and the tint, a pale yellow or blue or 
some other tone, is superimposed during the printing process 
Tint blocks are used widely today by both new’spapers and 
magazines 

To summarize briefly, the engraver enhances the appearance and 
effectiveness of newspaper pictures by means of speczal halftone 
scree7is used in the process camera at the moment of copying the 
original, mechamcal stipples supenmposed on the halftone 
pattern, at the time of stripping the film or of pnntmg it on the 
metal plate, and by transferring the pattern from a Ben Day film 
onto the plate after the picture has been pnntcd on the metal 
Manj of these processes add to the cost of the new spaper cut and 
the picture editor may decide to employ them only on special 
occasions But he still may increase the attractiveness of many 
pictures by art-department, rather than engraving-department, 
methods 


AnT-DEPARTVENT METHODS 

Every art department sooner or later develops a few special 
techniques for enhancing photographs The picture editor 
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should keep a sharp eye on things here, to make sure that what is 
done to pictures reall3 impro\ es them Simphcity is always the 
best rule Fancy dranm bordere, “gingerbread" croppings, and 
other fine flourishes should be eschewed He will, hone\er, 
appro! e the use of the airbrush to fade out or 'iet back an unim- 
portant or jumbled background and thereby dramatize the 
action of the picture or the story it has to tell As a \ anation 
of the airbrush method he may find \ery important in certain 
cases the use of a Ben Day paper 

A Ben Day paper is a thin cellophane sheet ruled with fine 
white lines The artist gums it down to the face of the glossy 
prmt or photograph, then cuts carefully around the outlines of the 
foreground figures and pulls it off these, leaving it co! ering only 
the background The part of the photograph under the Ben Day 
paper still shows through, but is not so bold and strong in tone 
as the rest of the picture The photograph, thus prepared, is 
passed on to the engra\ing plant, where it is put through the 
regular halftone process The background tones are all much 
paler than those of the foreground figures, and the result is a 
set-back effect 

Instead of fadmg out the background m this manner, the artist 
may paste Ben Day paper er a single figure, turning it into a 
“ghost” for an illustration of a Sunday feature on haunted 
houses Ingenuity will suggest man> u«es for Ben Day papers, 
but good taste and judgment must decide when they are proper 
to the occasion Very often they can increase effectiieness of a 
piece of feature “art ” 

A APPLICATION EXERCISES 

1 Select two black and white news photographs from any recent news- 
paper which you believe corUnbule by selectivity to an interpretation of the 
news depicted, m something of the way a sonnet or short stor> inteiprets 
an idea in limited space and medium Be prepared to discuss with 
specific pomts and reasonmg 

2 Select one news picture which you t hink » mexpertly presented to the 
point of distorting the news it ptetenda to report 

3 Take or select an unpublished photograph of an athletic contest or 
other news event in your town m which effective high Lghfs would inevitably 
he converted into pale gray the ordinary halftone screen Explain m 
detail how these white high bghts m your picture could be largely preserved 
m published reproduction 
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a In tho engraving plant, explaining «hat mechanical effects uould 
rc‘<uU from each treatment, and whj, 
b In the art department of the newspaper 

4 Using the photograph callcil for in Exercise 3, take a sheet of white 
cellophane (or if cellophane is not available, a sheet of onion skin or tissue 
wrapping paper) and fasten it to the photograph in the manner of a cello- 
phane mask On this mask opaque with black paint or soft lead pencil all 
portions of the photograph where there is tone, avoiding the high lights 
Explain how a competent newspaper art department would accomplish this 
and what the purpose would be Explain the earlier two-ncgative method 
and the present onc-negatncmethoilfor making a cut with such a cellophane 
mask as you have simulated 

5 Select a ncwspicturc from n recent paper in which you think a mechan- 
ical stipple has been used Explain how the stipple probal)l> was applied 
and discuss its effect in the picture 

C Select from a recent newspaper a picture of which the engraving appar- 
ently was made with the aid of a charcoal screen Explain how this screen 
IS made and explain the effects for which it is employed 

7 Select an advertising illustration or a cartoon which seems to have 
used a Ben Day screen or Ben Da) paper in reproduction Explain how 
the Ben D ly strei n differs from the halftone screen 

8 Select a colored comic strip m which the Ben Da) appears to have been 
used in reproduction Explain this use 

9 Select two feature pictures from a recent Sunday paper, in which >ou 
think a mechanical stipple, cellophane mask, and Ben Da) treatment were 
not used, but w hich would hav e improv ed the picture considerably, had they 
been used Justify your point specificall) 

B CHAPTER-ORGAMZING QUESTIONS 

1 Walter Pater observed that "90 per cent of genius is knowmg what to 
leave out ’’ Remembering is largely forgetting, probabl) the reason long- 
past events stand out clearly in our memory la because cluttering details 
have been forgotten, leav mg essentials in bold rehef This is a reason why 
wise selectivity is an important aspect of art Many details of a news pic 
ture help verisimilitude, bnt some ranges of color, some dimming back 
grounds befog the essential news of a scene, befog indeed the essential 
beauty, rather than enhance it 

Wth these points m mind, discuss the artistic values which reasonable 
limitation and wise selection in photc^raphic reproduction contnbute to the 
art of news picture reporting Remember, of course, that photography, 
bke every other art form, is a limited medium Not everything can be 
accurately depicted with a still photograph It is doubtful, for instance, 
whether the rhythm or flow of motion m a ballet can be caught pictonally 
except with a movie camera I^tographic limitation, on the other hand, is 
probably far more faithfully artistic than many critics contend 

2 In choosing a method for whiteiung a background or high light m 
publishing a picture what biismess consideration must be carefully taken 
into account bv a newspaper’ 
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3 How may the engraver effect a dropout by the me of black pamt and 
without using a cellophane mask? 

4 How may the engraver effect a dropout without either paint or a cello- 
phane mask? Why IS this method seldom used on a newspaper? 

5 Explam m detail the two most recent methods used for dropouts 

6 Explam the improvement in process cameras which has shortened the 
tune required m the cellophane-mask methods 

7 How are figures silhouetted against a white background by the use of 
cellophane? 

8 Explain two advantages which the cellophane-mask method has over 
older dropouts 

9 Explam how halftone dots are eliminated m a published picture by the 
use of a velox prmt 

10 What is a mechanical stipple? When and how is it used? 

11 Whence the name Ben Day screen? Elxplain the difference between 
the surface of a Ben Day screen and the surface of a regular halftone screen 

12 Explam the uses to which Ben Day Bcteens and Ben Day papers are 
put m newspaper engraving 

13 What art-department tendencies should a picture editor guard 
agamst? 

14 What 18 Ben Day paper? When and how is it used? 

15 Suppose the real estate editor of your paper bungs you a photograph 
of a fine new home and complauis that because of undeveloped grounds and 
sheer newness, it looks a bit gsnsh What special screen could you order 
used in your engraving department to soften the effect? 

16 If your society editor brings you an ordinary cabinet photograph of a 
very beautiful and socially important society matron explain how you may 
order a special screen to secure the individuality of an oil painting effect in 
reproducing this picture 
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ELEMENTS OF PAGE LAYOUT, HOW LAYOUT 
AFFECTS THE ADVERTISER 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

In what way has increased emphasis upon news photography 
changed the basis of newspaper page layout? 

How do the practical demands of newspaper makeup radically 
differ from those of advertising or magazine makeup? 

Why IS newspaper page layout probably due for sweeping major 
changes’ 

What specific advantages does the tabloid format possess in 
modern news presentation? What busmess disadvantages does it 
have? 

What practical obstacles would a newspaper publisher encounter 
in adopting the proposed 15-em column “compromise" between the 
tabloid and standard format? 

The stream of news developments and of picture layout require^ 
ments during the day bring a restricting conflict With what pro- 
cedure may newspaper executives handle this conflict m order to 
penalize each as little as possible and still make deadlines and keep 
the composmg room and copy desk functionmg smoothly, yet 
economically? 

What five different effects may be sought m page layout from which 
the puhhsher must choose? 

What specific evidence is there that mside pagea are too little read 
for advertising efficiency, and what can be done about it? 

T HERE IS no subject more urgently in need of clarification 
through a recall to first prmciples than the subject of layout 
on the newspaper of today Elsewhere — in the magazine field 
and m advertising — ^much progress has been made toward layouts 
that are effective, economical, modem Outside their advertising 
columns, the pages of many of the newspapers m the country 
present a spectacle close to chaos bo far as layout is concerned 
The reasons are not hard to find 
The average newspaper 13 “put to bed” by writing men and 
printers The former has a ramd only vaguely affected by 
192 
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physical aspects of the page He is conscious of appearance to a 
certain degree, at least he strives for enough orderly arrangement 
on Page One to “sell" his bluest stones to the reader The rest 
of the paper, daily or Sunday, somehow takes care of itself The 
printer likewise is concerned with the appearance of the paper, 
and he makes his contnbution in improved typography The 
printer, as a matter of fact, has made his voice heard \ ery strong!) 
in newspaper circles, with all sorts of good results m recent years 
There has been a general improvement of the “body type" in 
which stones are set and of the headline types with w hich they 
are displayed The pnnter is in a po'sition to improve the 
makeup of the newspaper page He may suggest better types 
better spacmg, better use of column rules or their omission 
Outside the newspaper field great printers and typographers 
have been deep!) concerned with more than mere detail wuth 
general form, design, or plan, whether of a poster, an advertise- 
ment, or a book page Lately they have been invading the field 
of the newspaper with insistent advice that “newspaper layout be 
modernized " Some of this modermzation has taken the form 
of still better typography and still better use of white space and 
column rules Fortunately some of it has gone much farther than 
that — to a radical rev amping of Page One, usmg the elements of 
which It 13 composed — head type, halftones, reading matter — in 
such juxtaposition that the page acquires strong poster appeal 

What Is a Lav out’ 

A layout is a plan for displaying material visually, for the great 
est amount of effectiveness (Figs 22 and 23) In a book page 
the material displayed is reading matter m the form of tjqie In a 
magazine page, the material may be reading matter and artist’s 
drawings, in an advertisementit probably is a pictorial representa- 
tion of merchandise^ with sales copy and price Whatever the 
material may be of which the layout is composed, the thmg to 
remember is that the layout itself is a plan for visual effectiveness 
The physical form of the appeal m the advertisement causes the 
reader to look, and then to read Because of poor arrangement 
the ad may never attract him and therefore never be read, its 
disordered arrangement may cause him to look but not retain its 
message, or its clear and subtly compelling form may stamp 
its message into his mind 
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He Has a ^ vs;; 
Ib Big Day 




Fio 22 — A layout is an organired plan of visual display In the newspaper its elements 
are headlines and pictures and on most pages text type and advertising Note how this 
layout leads the eye down the page while tempting the reader to open up the paper 
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After all, good layout m advertising and m book and magazine 
pages IS a simpler problem than layout on nen spaper pages can 
ever be In all these, the matenal of the layout is fairly static 
The artist v, ho sits down to map out an advertisement knows 
definitely what is to go into it, and so does the man who plans a 
magazine page This particular merchandise — or this particular 
fiction story or magazine article — is to be displayed Illustra- 
tions can be ordered and blocked off into fixed spaces on the 
dummy Display and*body type can be fitted into the general 
plan 

The newspaper man makes layouts for matenal which is much 
more fluid He works under pressure of deadlmes and runs the 
chance of seeing his best plans scrapped at a moment’s notice for a 
vanety of reasons a big story breaking, new pictures arnving, late 
ads that have to be forced mto the pages He must often make 
layout decisions in a trice that men in other fields might mull over 
for hours or days He must frequently do the job m his mind 
which other men ha\ e time to uork out on paper He is called 
upon to be a mental acrobat m a field about which he frequently 
knows nothing — small nonder that his performance so often 
turns out to be nothing but a few ankuard and ineffective 
‘stunts" These stunts become the newspaper way of domg 
things, and the student or now comer learns and copies them 

To improv e new spaper layout we must return to fundamentals 
We must be sure we know what the materials of our layout are, 
and what we are trying to do with them The average newspaper 
layout IS composed of reading matier, headlines, and halftones of 
news photographs, with which matenal must be included on many 
pages advertisements and cartoons and other drawings 

Page One is of course the * show window" of the newspaper, 
and as such is apt to receive more attention than any of the 
others Yet it is also the page which must be put together most 
hurnedly, and changed most often A well known typographer 
tells the story of a young woman who followed him mto a news- 
paper composing room and, after watching him direct the work of 
putting the front page together, said “Do tell me, what do you 
think about geometrical makeup?” He shot her a withering 
glance and curtly advised her to “Forget it’” Later he used the 
incident to mark his point that all talk about layout is overdone 
You have a certain number of stones and a certain number of 
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pictures that must go into the page, and, so he felt, you just do 
the best you can with them 

His point of view illustrates a partial truth which often passes 
as a whole truth Obviously, front page news is not going to be 
shoehorned mto a preconceived geometrical layout, yet most 
papers have always recognized the need for some sort of a plan 
for Page One The sort of plan that was formerly used has been 
made worthless by the increasing space occupied by news photo- 
graphs Front-page “balance” formerly relied on a design 
created by the arrangement of headlines The larger and darker 
head type spotted the page To make these dark spots of head 
type fit mto a pattern, stones were conveniently lopped off, or 
jumped to an inside page The New York Times had its charac- 
teristic V makeup above the fold with the bottom of the page as 
gray as possible Important heads were placed to make this V 
pattern while below the fold only small beads were employed 
Other newspapers used arrangements of heads to form an X 
on the page, or a diagonal line of heads, from right to left, or left 
to nght Some preferred “horizontal makeup,” with several 
long heads cutting across the columns To make the dark spots 
of head type more effective, bigger and better heads were wntten 
Two or three Imea of large boldface type were follov, ed by several 
banks or decks of a smaller size, bigger and blacker than the body 
type in which the story itself was pnnted These complicated 
heads and decks, which often gave a complete rfoum4 of the 
story, were intended as much for the reader's eye as for his 
mind They provided the weights with which the page was 
spotted 

Try to fit a few newsphotos into one of these old layouts and 
you will know why they have virtually disappeared You may 
also understand why the obsolete forms of heads-with-many- 
banks are giving way to the simpler “streamline heads ” The 
fact is that pictures now provide the first important factor lu 
s]}otting that news pages require The visual effect of type units 
must work with and not against them 

Format of the newspaper page seems destined to change 
Though page size v aries considerably today, the average page is 
approximately 17^ by 23^ m , which is folded in half on the 
presses Despite the fact that the reader finds this large size 
unwieldy for reading purposes, publishers are hesitant about 
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adopting the tabloid format \ct, to quote one of our greatest 
tjqxigraphers, Douglas C JIcMurtne 

If a typographer thinking along modern lines \\erc asked to advise 
on the format of a metropolitan datl>, he would recall the creed that 
form follow's function and immediatclj cut its page size in half, wire- 
stitchmg the finished producton the press — an cntirclj feasible operation 

The function of the newspaper is to present news to the reader, 
and few can doubt that the reader could take it more com enientlj 
from the tabloid size paper There are of course manj reasons 
whj publishers do not immediAtcl> follow ‘^uch good adMCc 
Con^scnatism holds them back from effecting radical a change 
m a paper w hose appearance lias become familnr to readers o^ er 
a long period of j cars There ore also more practical considera- 
tions The advertiser who now paj's for a full page displaj will 
perhaps bu> onlj a tabloid page— or half of w hat ho now uses— if 
the format is reduced m size This might be taken core of bj 
raising the advertising rotes, but where there is a nval paper 
m the same city which conlmues the large-size format, the 
publisher may hesitate before making the mov c If tlic od\ crtis- 
ing and bu«mc«s-officc difliculties can be ironed out, he will 
eventuall} realize a sav ingon the cost of paper stock and on labor 
Tabloid size ads, paid for at better rates, wall require less paper 
less editorial columnagc to balance them, and therefore a sharp 
decrease m composing room and even in editorial costs Cer 
tainly the smaller size wall prove more convenient to the news 
paper reader 

Expense is on urgent problem on practically all newspapers 
today Quabty is of necessity sacrificed to quantity, because the 
newspaper is in reality giving “too much for the monej “ Low 
grades of newspnnt are used, and often thej all but annul the 
appeal of news photography Universal adoption of the tabloid 
format bj publishers might make possible expenditures for better 
grades of newsprint and ‘so bring the whole solution of the problem 
of newspaper appearance more nearly up-to-date 

It ‘seemed proper to say a word about page format as a preface 
to any senous discussion of modern page planning because format 
will profoundly influence layout Problems of displaying mate- 
rial on tabloid and on large pages are very different Many feel 
that the large format gives more chance for display of both 
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pictures and stones Yet it is a fact that the folded newspaper 
on the newsstand shows no greater area than does the tabloid 
Historically the large format was an outcome of early taxes, not of 
reader requirements, just as Page One makeup based on arrange- 
ments of 1-coIumn heads grew less out of a search for graphic 
display than out of a lack of mechanical facilities permitting 
headlines in wider measures 

The folded paper presents problems of display that often are 
not correctly solved A newsphoto must be placed so that the 
part winch “tells the story” is above the fold, or it loses its 
meaning, yet the page when opened out must be well balanced 
and effective too Tabloid format has its own set of obstacles 
Banner lines m large-size type give a very brief word count 
Many of the best photographs of news events are “honzontals” 
(that IS they are greater m width than in depth), yet the 
“upright” picture is better fitted to be displayed on the tabloid 
front page This difficulty presents itself most urgently when the 
news picture :s so important and dramatic that it becomes worth 
the entire front page In one instance the New York Datli/ News 
met the emergency by giving the newsphoto the whole front and 
back of the tabloid The Hmdenburg disaster was displayed 
in this fashion 

Each format has its appropriate layouts Possibly the inevi 
table trend to the tabloid has been no more clearly illustrated 
than in the recent effort of the Hearst newspapers to adopt a 
“quarterpage layout” on the front page This was based on the 
fact that the reader of a large newspaper folds it to a fourth its 
size while reading Page One was accordingly divided into four 
umts, each of which, when the paper was so folded, would show 
a complete story or picture 

Many have predicted that a sweeping revolution of format is 
not far distant, even for the most traditional newspapers An 
editor of the conservative New York Times declared recently that 
he foresaw his paper would be a tabloid within the next five years 
In The Changing American Newspaper (1937), Herbert Brucker, 
calls attention to the possibility of a format between tabloid 
and large size The following 13 reprinted by permission of 
Columbia Umversity Press 

We now have just two newspaper formats the normal size and the 
half-sized tabloid Why? Standardization of presses and mechanical 
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equipment, yes, advertising mats and syndicated matenal ba^ed on the 
12-em column, paper sizes and all the rest Nevertheless newspaper 
page sizes are accidental offshoots of what happened before, rather than 
products of a conscious attempt to meet the needs of contemporary 
living conditions 

Has any pubbsher in a competitive situation considered how his 
circulation might benefit if he printed, saj, a newspaper halfway 
between tabloid and standard size, with 15-em columns set in 10-pomt 
type, with a laj out based on no consideration other than producing a 
paper that would be desmed and eagerly bought? There are, to be sure, 
ample matenal difficulties in the way of such a venture But granted 
that the end is desirable and profitable, when has it sufficed in this 
country to pomt to obstacles, shrug one's shoulders and go on in the 
same old waj ? 

Professor Bnicker’a idea is interesting Such a format as he 
proposes would obviate the necessity for a folded newspaper and 
would permit a better play for newsphotos and greater poster 
value for the front page Any newspaper, however, which 
pioneered to this extent would nsL hea^’y losses in advertismg 
since both national and local advertisers furnish mats and electro- 
types of ads for standard column widths and would be apt to steer 
clear of so difficult an advertising medium, even if the change 
were otherwise made possible On the whole, however desirable 
such an m between format might seem, it could scarcely be 
realized without the definite agreement of a large number of 
papers to adopt it simultaneously At present it seems much 
more Ukely that the regular tabloid format will gradually gam the 
ascendancy 

Later m this book types of layouts suitable to both large and 
tabloid pages will be considered in some detail Right here one 
observation should be made Tabloid la3^ut utihzes less space 
and must do so more economically Hit or miss methods which 
get by wnth the large format will not do so well with the tabloid, 
w hich more nearly approximates a magazine page Ineffective 
photography will look more dull m the tabloid, and poor judgment 
m the play of pictures may prove more disastrous For this 
reason it is perhaps as well that the evolution of newspaper format 
should wait upon the development of more skill in handhng 
pictures 

We have said that newsphotos “spot” the modem newspaper 
page, providing much of the display and balance that were once 
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attained by arrangement of heads It follows that modern news 
paper layout springs almost directly from our use of nei\ sphotos 
On the front page the -play of the news, plus the play of the 
newsphotos, determines the layout The elements out of which 
the page is built arc headlines and body type, pictures and cut- 
Iines To these, as a constant element in Page One planning, 
must be added the newspaper nameplate The rigidity of this 
fixed unit — the nameplate — its typographical appearance, and 
the space it must occupy sometimes seem a hopeless stumbling 
block to modern layout with strong reader appeal The name- 
plate probably does in most cases occupy too much space Yet 
its importance cannot be minimized 

On. inside pages of the daily size and shape of ads and the play 
of ads are first considerations m planning, and newsphotos and 
stones should be so arranged as to create an effective whole 
Getting the reader to read the inside pages is the real problem 
We shall consider it later m some detail 
On Sunday feature pages, pictures are very often the pre- 
dominating factor in layout On daily picture pages and on 
Sunday rotogravure pages pictures with their explanatory 
captions are the whole matenal out of which the page is built 
Pictures then, are a vital element in newspaper page planning 
Wc may use pictures singly, or we may use them in groups which 
we term picture layouts 

Page Lwouts and Picture Layouts 
The student should bo careful to a\ojd any confusion in his 
thoughts between page layouts and picture layouts A news- 
paper page layout is a graphic form of instructions to the printer 
or makeup man, indicating to him exactly how the type matter, 
halftone cuts, and advertising are to be put together in page 
form A page layout is expressed on a dummy — a white sheet 
liaMng the same proportions os the newspaper page but usually 
scaled down to small size, with perpendicular rules to indicate 
columns M hen a picture layout is included in the page layout, 
its size and shape will bo indicated on this dummj 

A picture layout is a grouping of pictures In its practical 
sense it IS a preparation of picture copy for the engraver News- 
photos may be cut and pasted down exactly as they wall finally 
appear If preferred, they may be cropped to indicate w hat part 
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of each picture is to be included, and then a separate layout d^a^^’n 
up showing how they are to be combined This serves as instruc- 
tions to the engraver When the picture layout is for a full page, 
it may be made as a single piece of metal, in which case the 
layout 13 a guide for the engraver and no layout is required by the 
composing room Such a full page picture layout may also be 
made in the form of separate cuts, wth captions set into it in the 
composing room In this case a page layout must be furnished 
the prmter as a guide m putting the page together 
Page layout and picture layout are too intimately related to be 
handled separately On the front page, they call for conferences 
between the picture editor and the news editor or whoever 
dummies the front page for the composing room Obviously, il 
is impossible to allot space to stones and order headlines vv ntten 
and set, without knowing what important pictures must go on the 
page and what space they will need It is as impossible to send 
through pictures to the engravers, without knowing what the 
news editor considers the biggest ston^ of the day and how he 
thinks they should be played When the two have agreed on the 
size of the art that is to be ordered for the page the news editor 
blocks this m on his page dummy m proper relative size He is 
then prepared to order heads for his big news stones and other- 
wise plan his page around this art If he ordered heads without 
knowmg precisely what art there would be, he might find that 
most of them would have to be reset later to fit the page Of 
course front page makeup is so fluid that the arnval of a new 
picture that is very dramatic or the breaking of a big news story 
may cause an immediate revision of plans, resetting of heads, and 
scrapping of cuts that have been made or canceling of orders to 
engravers No matter bow often tho page is revised, size and 
form of art must be determined before a page dummy can be 
properly planned 

On woman’s pages, society pages, and sports and other inside 
pages of the daily, inattention to the fact that pictures and 
adiertisxng are the physical starting point of ike page dummy 
probably costs newspapers huge sums of monej annually An 
editor frequentlj has his stones m hand before he has his pictures 
or can learn what ads will appear on the page It is important 
that he get these stones through to the composing room to be set, 
for if he holds them up the pnntcrs will not be able to handle them 
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in the last rush hours He scans each story with an eye to its 
importance and marks it for a head according to its ^orth 
Later the pictures arrive and he orders cuts according to the value 
of these Still later he gets the ad specifications and so attempts 
to dummy his page but finds that the headlines, ads, and art do 
not work together, so at the last minute he sends through sub- 
stitute heads, causing double labor on the head-letter machines 
If these heads have to be rewritten at the mam copy desk of the 
paper and if they come through at the time when news copy is 
flowing, they may be delayed so long that they have to be set 
in a rush at the time of making up the page When a number of 
editors make a practice of handlmg the matter of page planning 
so badly the composing room will maintain a larger regular staff 
to accommodate them, and so, probably, will the copy desk 
Things appear to be running smoothly, but economy is ignored 
A far better procedure for these daily feature pages would be 
this Begin a regular flow of copy to the composing room as early 
in the day as possible, and keep the copy moving Do not let 
It pile up awaiting pictures Cut the copy to the length you 
think each story is worth, with a probable play in mmd for it 
Thus, you may have a story which will be the lead on the page, 
another which will be a second lead, and several other shorter 
stones Mark these stories “H T K ” (head to come) Thej 
will go to the copy desk to be read, and the proofs in the compos 
ing room wall bear the slug for page and story, plus this indication, 
thus "Woman's, Dress, H T K ” 

Keep a basket with carbons of all stones, and stamp ei ery page 
across it witli a red stamp Carbon so that there will be no danger 
of the text being reset As soon as you have your pictures and 
can plan your art in relations to your ads, take up those carbons, 
mark them for heads, and send them through to the copy desk 
without delay As often as possible the carbon will bo handed 
the cop Yovuhu: w.bn xku]. tba a hjvuL, 

send it through to the composing room, and destroy the carbon or 
keep it on a file (but will not send it to the pnnters) Golley 
proofs can be used for this purpose when they arc available, but 
the ordenng and wnting of heads should not bo held up awaiting 
proofs from the compo'^ing room Also, the proofs will be 
needed at the time of making up the page, so unless a duplicate 
set is furni<?hod it will be better to hold onto them 
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Effects Sought in Page Lai out 

Layout, we have seen, is the display of matenal for graphic or 
■V isual effect Before the reader reads, he sees and reacts to the 
ph3^:cal appearance of the page before him E'ven what he 
thinks after he has read is subtly influenced by the nature of the 
display In laying out a page, then, we must have in mmd not 
only our matenals, but the nature of the reaction we want from the 
reader This will differ widely for different newspapers and for 
different sections of the same paper 

On a front page we may wish to impress the reader mth the 
idea 

1 That here is a dignified, scholarly, complete, and accurate coverage 
of events, 

2 That here is a brisk, lively, clean minded paper which is reliable 
but not stodgy, 

3 That here is a sensational coverage of big new s, entne, and human 
interest stones, 

4 That here is dramatic coverage of the biggest story of the day, 
every day, 

5 That here is a news guide, easy for the well informed reader to keep 
up with 

Our matenals may be the same, but we use them differently 
according as we wish to produce a feeling of sound confidence, 
up-to-date progressiveness, sen’^uousness, boldness of vision, or 
thoroughness Each type of presentation has its following only 
the pubbsher can decide which be prefers It is up to the layout 
to produce it 

On mside pages, the general nature of the newspaper’s appeal 
must still be kept m mmd Here another factor enters mto the 
problem adiertising Unless a newspaper can produce page 
layouts which get the adveritstr\g read, it may find itself without 
revenue Little attention has been devoted to this by publishers 
and managing editors, by picture editors and news editors and 
others dealing with page layout Advertisers, however, are 
frequentlj aware of the bad semce they get in this respect, and 
It may account for the fact that many of them are turmng to 
other mediums 

Dr George Gallup, Director of Research of Young and 
Rubicam, Inc , and head of the Gallup Survey, says 
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The number of persons nho read a substantial amount of the editorial 
matter on mside pages of our typical metropolitan newspapers is 
appaUingly low. In one study of Sunday new spapers, it was found that 
only one person m three had read anything on the average black and 
w hite page carrying displaj’ advertising In the same study it was found 
that the best read news story, picture, or feature below the fold on pages 
carrying display advertising attracted ordy 13 per cenl of all readers of the 
newspaper. 

In the daily newspapers, the situation is little better The typical 
news story, or feature appearing below the fold on inside pages, seldom 
13 read by 10 per cent of the readers of the new’spaper 
Even assuming that one’s ad\ertisemeat gets placed neict to reading 
matter, the opportunities for reachmg a very large proportion of the 
readers of the newspaper is decidedly slim. 

We have developed a nation of front-page readers by the simple 
practice of placing, or at least starting, aU news of any importance on 
page one of our newspapers and by ttsiny the xrmde pages, tn viany 
instances, for dump pages and for material regarded and treated by 
editors as of reiatuely small importance 
I am not arguing that front pages should be made any less interesting, 
but 1 am arguing that more editorial thought be given to the problem of 
making ei-cry inside page as aUradirc and interesting as possible. 

The makeup of inside pages inadvertently works to keep the readers’ 
attention centered at the top of the page. Typically, all the most inter- 
esting stones, features, and pictures appear at the top of the page 
Examine the inside page of a metropobtan newspaper and you will 
disco^'er why so few readers ever bother to read anything below the fold 
I behe^e that a different style of makeup is called for, one which will 
make the page more readable and interesting to the reader and one 
which will not penahze the adaertiser. 

One of the reasons for the weakness of inside pages of the 
newspaper is the mental attitude of the “writing man” risen to 
be new s editor or makeup editor or even managing editor. Often 
such a one has no appreciation of the graphic arts and an inimical 
atrifenfe fownnf ffte acfv'crtising which ‘‘crowds out^^ Ms good 
stories He is not picture-conscious, he Ls not layout-conscious, 
and he is mentally ad-resistant. He is determined to ignore in so 
far as possible two-thirds of his raw material. 

Page layouts must be built out of all the malerial — reading 
matter, pictures, and ads — so arranged in relation to each other 
as to obtain a maximum of reader appeal. ^Ye shall return to a 
discussion of this problem when we are better prepared to study 
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T7ays and means of laymg out inside pages effectn ely The 
poorly planned inside page is a dram on the newspaper owner's 
pocketbook It costs him more to set and pnnt because of 
wasteful handlmg, it costs him circulation through lack of reader 
interest, it costs him ad\ ertismg by failure to show results 

When we turn to the many different sections and departments 
of the Sunday paper, other than the general news section, we 
have an increasmg number of page layout problems If we leaf 
through a metropohtan Sunday paper we discover that some of 
its pages are primarily informational, others are there for circula 
tion purposes m that they cater to the interests of certam groups 
of readers, still others have a purely entertainment motive, and, 
finally, there are those which exist to draw certam classes of 
advertising, to back up and strengthen ad\ ertismg appeal 

The purpose of a page has much to do wuth its style of layout 
A section devoted to scholarly articles on the background of the 
news, economics, and politics, requires dignity of presentation 
A Hollywood feature page requires gay, lively appearance 
Society pages should carry some of the glamorous effect that the 
word "society” implies Fashion pages should be smartly 
modem in appearance 

Probably the dullest of all layout work ls to be disco% ered in 
the real estate, travel, and other special sections existmg primarily 
for the advertising These mclude such occasional special sec- 
tions as Automobiles, Homemakers, Radio, that are printed only 
once or twice a year Such sections are largely the work of the 
advertising sohcitors, w ho have been busy long in advance of their 
printing, sigmng contracts for ads The pictures are often 
furnished by the advertisers, and much of the copy as w ell Once 
the ads have been placed, cuts and copy are worked into the 
pages with much more concern for getting them all m than for 
creatmg attractive layout, yet good layout might double or 
triple their " puhing power,'' and the advertiser has to this extent 
been imposed upon 

To sum up, newspaper page layout ts a problem of graphic 
presentation of reading matter, pictures, and ads Its form is 
affected by the character of the reader appeal desired It relies for 
its results on typography that is suitable, pictures or picture 
layouts that serve the desired end, and proper harmony betw een 
tj^pography, pictures, and advertising 
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A APPLICATION EXERCISES 

1 Rule an 8 by 11 sheet of copy paper into 8 columns to represent a 
layout sheet Take a current issue of the New York Times and lay out the 
front page on your layout sheet m such a way as to be interesting and con- 
veniently readable to a reader on a subway, who wishes to fold the paper mto 
a quarter page shape m the crowded car Try to preserve also an attractive 
makeup for the ncN> page when viewed as upper and lower half eheeta, and 
also when spread out in full 

2 Select some current metropobtan newspaper outside of New York or 
Chicago With another 8 by 11 layout sheet, replan the layout of any one 
of the tnside pages to increase its graphic presentation for reader interest 

3 Take a current issue of the New York Times On a layout sheet 
remake the front page, usmg, if necessary, news from any part of the paper 
so as to present "a sensational coverage of big news, crime, and human- 
interest stones," assuming that such might be the aim of a publisher 

4. Remake an inside page of this same issue of the New York Times so as 
to conform with the sensational makeup policy of your hypothetical front 
page m E.iercise 3 

5 Take a recent issue of the Denver Post or of any Hearst newspaper 
available and lay out a front page, using the news of any part of the issue, 
to present "a dignified, scholarly, complete, and accurate coverage of 
events ” Strive, how e\ er, very definitely for readability and reader interest 

6 Remake any inside page of the paper used for Exercise 5, presenting a 
makeup liarmonious with your proposed front page, 5 et slnving definitely 
for reader interest 

7 Take news from any one or two recent metropolitan newspapers and 
lay out what you consider an ideal front page and an ideal inside page for a 
paper that is “hnsk, lively, clcan-mmdcd, reliable but not atodgy " (Read 
Exercise 8 before solving this problem ) 

8 For jour front page m the exercise above, assume four hypothetical 
news pictures of the news used Either make these four pictures mto a 
la>out, or use them m two groups or as four separate pictures, and explain 
how in >our makeup they "spotted” the page Write overlmes and under- 
lines for jour pictures 

0 Reader interaaew studies strongly suggest that the left-hand column 
of an editonal page and editorials or cdilonal features which appear below 
the fold are the least read parts of the pogc and that editorials at the top of 
columns two and three are most widely read, regardless of subject matter 
or stylo 

M ith this m mind, lay out an editorial page, using the material which 
appears on any editonal page of a current issue of a metropolitan paper 
Try to make th« editonal page so graphicallj presented that all parts of it 
will attract reader attention and >ct prraenc reasonable digmt} 

B CIIArTf U-ORGAMZING QUESTIONS 

1 Why prohnl)l> lias newspaper page layout lagged behind newspaper 
t) pographj and the enhanced reader interest of news and feature content? 
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2 Why do special editions, which cany unusual amounts of ad\ ertismg, 
often impose upon the adrertiser in the result? 

3 Distmguish between a page layout and a ptelure la} out 

4 What 13 the primary purpose of any newspaper lajout? 

5 What are the physical matenala of newspaper layouts? 

6 What two conditions in daily newspaper procedure work against 
conformance with a fixed geometnc plan for page makeup? 

7 What changes in nea-spaperemphaaiahaye altered the former principle 
of front-page balance? 

8 What visual relation should be maintamed between tj-pe units and 
news pictures? 

9 What IS meant by the pnnciple of art, ‘ Form follows function 7 
Does this prmciple favor the tabloid or the standard size of nen spaper? 

10 Give the names of two books by Douglas C McMurtne 

11 What result might the change to tabloid size have upon the users of 
full page adi ertismg? What problem would it present m the wnting of 
banner heads? 

12 If publishers should come to agree that there xs sufficient ment m 
lo-cta columns set m 10-pomt type presented m a format halfway between 
tabloid and standard sizes, what would one publisher among them ba\ e to do 
before makmg it practical to adopt this change for his newspaper? 

13 On mside pages of a daily newspaper, what is the first consideration 
m planning the makeup from the standpoint of the busmess office? 

14. On woman’s, societ), and sports pages, what makeup matenab con 
stitute the phj’sieal starting point of the page dummy? 

15 The Montreal Star was the first newspaper in North America to 
de^ elop to a high degree of reader appeal the makeup and coverage pnnciple 
of ' dramatic coverage of the biggest stoo of the day, evert/ day ” Explain 
in some detail what you understand this prmcipie to be (It is much more 
than usmg a daily banner with a 2-column "break ” m 10 point ) 

16 How do societ} page layouts frequently fail to Lre up to the pnncipal 
reader interest which the word "society” implies? In what waj is this 
true also of fashion pages? 
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IXEMENTS or PICTUnC LAYOUT; KINDS 
or INTEREST AND DISPL.VY 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

In rcralhng large nens pictures or sexcral pictures publiihetl in a 
layout, cm jou distinguish between what picture ctlitors call “simul- 
taneous effect’’ lajouts and "centralizetl interest ’ l‘i>outs7 

Can JOU distinguish Ivetween the effect and use of a “sustained 
interest ’ hsout and a ‘ progressne interest'* lajout? 

Remember the last half-dozen news pictures jou saw publislirdf 
Would JOU describe their impression on jou as one prcilominanllj' of 
communication or of decoration? 

IMnt IS there about our human makeup and eapcnence which 
cauva us to l>c 8on«iti\c to balance or lack of balance m a budding, 
room furnishings, or a picture layout? 

VTial would JOU understand to be meant ba the espreaaion “safe 
balance”? " Dangerous balance”? Which do j ou find more armit* 
ing to took at? 

Can aou recall a new^ picture lajout which siiggestcil motion, not 
with respect to the content of the picture, but with respect to the 
patti m of the laj out? 

Wial four forms of moaement ran jou fee m the phj*sieal world 
wluch liaac countcr^iarta in picture laj out patterns? 

Suppose news pictures arranged m the form of a straight band 
ncros-s the top of a page apjiear with the Kft-liaml picture narrow, the ^ 
neat w ider, the center picluix* widest, the next like the iiocond, nnd the 
fifth as narrow tis the first What form of motion m the pliasical 
world does such a lajoiit suggest? 

N ews picturi*s are cominunicntion, not ornamentation. We 
no longer u«e them to <lre<5s up page’*, hut we u'U’thomtopct 
a meviage o\er Miiftly to (he mind of the render. An nrtor 
putting a thought npro>w the footlights injtcts into it a dynamic 
tjiialily, a motion and driaing force which will rarrj' it oatr and 
without whirh his words will fall dead at his feet. The fvmie 
tij-namirs are neeiletl in the newsphato layout if it is to Ull its 
rtorj' to the render’s e\e, nnd not just nmmlile it. The graphic 
arts axiom that “form foUova futtciion" applies as well to the 
20S 
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picture layout as it does to the whole newspaper page A 
picture, or group of pictures, may be only a part of the page, but 
they are the part on which the eye at once focuses They are 
therefore the greatest instrument in producing reader reaction 
to the page 

The editor who orders a picture layout has a definite idea of the 
effect he mshes it to produce upon the reader There is a vanety 
of effects at n hich a picture alone, or a picture lay out, is aimed 
Most important among these are 

1 Simultaneous Effect The purpose of this effect is to strike 
directly at the reader’s emotions mth a bold, unified idea — horror 
of disaster, pathos of hunger and poverty, fury of lynching, 
triumph of a hero The simultaneous effect is sought u hen the 
purpose IS to woie deeply as uell as inform It is the single blow 
between the eyes which to use a slang phrase, is meant to “knock 
the reader cold “ It is the 5tp spolhgki This single sharp 
dramatic effect may be obtamed by using only one nensphoto— 
the nght one, of course — blown up large enough to dominate the 
page One compcilmg picture of a burning steamer, an airplane 
crash, the bombing of a city, cames stronger emotional appeal 
on the front page of a papier than a group of smaller pictures 
could ever do It is nghtly the method most often employed for 
big news on Page One 

Another form of simultaneous layout which has high emotional 
V alue IS the photomontage, in w hicb a number of striking news- 
photos are cut and fitted together or otherwise combined so that 
they form just one unit Each individual shot contnbutes some- 
thing to the total effect of the photomontage, but in such a way 
that the whole creates a single impression on the reader s mmd 
Photomontage takes time and skill, and for this and other reasons 
it is better suited to other parts of the new spaper than it is to the 
front page 

2 Centralized Interest This type of layout usually conveys 
information and atmosphere rather than strong emotion The 
picture that “takes the spotlight” tells the story of an event — the 
signing of an important bill by the President, the dedication of a 
local monument — and the pictures grouped with it are needed to 
provide color and background The event picture must dorai 
nate, so that the reader’s eye takes m the story first then passes 
on to the others 
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The centralized interest layout is also indicated for the per 
sonality story told ^vlth pictures, and in this case it conveys 
to the reader s eye ‘personality and background The picture in 
the spotlight IS, say, that of an actress who is m the news, in a 
candid shot which is blown up large enough to permit the reader 
to catch something of her personality The pictures grouped 
around this central one may show her at golf, in her dressing room, 
or promenading with her pet poodle, and the layout as a w hole 
will stnve to reveal what manner of person she is 

Centralized layout must not become confused By the word 
centralized we do not mean to imply symmetrical arrangement, 
for this would seldom do, but we do mean that one picture in the 
layout carries the central theme and the others must be sub 
ordmated to it Usually, only two or three subordinate pictures 
will be used, and their arrangement involves no sequence 

3 Sustained Interest It may happen that a single picture 
cannot be selected which tells an event properly, but several 
pictures grouped together will do so This may be because of 
the character of the event, the nature of the pictures themselves, 
or the failure of the cameraman to get a shot which tells the story 
There are several popular winners, or opponents, in a political 
race, or a local concert will feature three Metropolitan opera stars 
and a famous violinist, no spotlight interest is inherent m such 
ideas The event may concern an airplane crash, and the photos 
that have been serviced are all inadequate in dramatic values, 
yet several of them grouped together tell the story where no one 
of them could stand alone It is the opening day of school and 
the cameraman has brought back a feature senes taken at vanous 
school buildings, but the whole group is needed to make it the 
story of opening day The news of the day is represented on a 
daily picture page by an assortment of shots of many different 
eients In all these presentations the sustained interest of the 
reader is desired 

4 Continuous or Progressive Interest Layouts known as 
“ continuities ” are much m vogue They are pictorial exposition 
Like written exposition, they may carry a high emotional content, 
but their purpose and function are to explain How an automo- 
bile IS made, how women’s fashions originate, how a child spends 
its day in our city slums, how the city gets pure drinking water 
these and a million other subjects make good picture continuities 
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They belong on picture pages, m Sunday rotogravure, and m the 
picture magazines — ^practically never in news pages 
The problem m the continuity layout is to catch the reader’s 
interest, then gi\e him a detailed account through pictures 
Generally his interest can be captured vith one dramatic shot 
played much larger than the rest Once his eye is attracted to 
the layout, he must be able to follow readily a sequence of smaller 
shots, which do not vary too greatly m size and which are so 
arranged that the thread of the exposition runs naturally through 
them To aid in this the pictures themselves, or the captions 
under them, are frequently numbered This is preferable to 
confusion, but is not alvays necessary Every feature subject is 
not a subject for a continuity The picture editor may have 
before him a fine group of shots of children at local playgrounds, 
of local society matrons in their gardens, of office workers 
hurrying home in yesterday’s cloudburst These are often 
roughly styled continuities, but they are ideas which require no 
explanation and involve no progression They are sustained 
interest layouts, vanety of size and shape will add to their appeal, 
and they should not be numbered, since there is no sequence 
Before deciding what general type of layout to employ, the 
picture editor must know what his purpose is Is it to cast an 
emotional spothght on a big news story? Is it to inform and 
interest? Is it to explain? According to the answer, the same 
group of photographs might conceivably find their way into a 
photomontage; a centralized layout, a sustained interest layout, 
or a picture continuity The editor, say, has spread out before 
him photos taken in and around a great steel plant, and he is 
debating what to do with them Before deciding, he considers 
the circumstances 

1 A labor battle has taken place outside the plant, and ten men 
have been killed in the fighting He wants to stun the public 
ivith the idea of violence He chooses the most startling picture 
and gives it the big spotlight, alone, on the newspaper’s front 
page, referring the reader to an inside page or to the daily picture 
page, where the best of the remaining pictures are used for a 
layout ivith sustained interest Later on, m a Sunday feature 
reviewing this same event, he may obtain a new and smashing 
emotional effect by working the same pictures into a photo- 
montage depicting the horror of labor conflict 
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2 The workers xn the steel plant have just signed an agreement 
vnth the owners Here is a picture of the president of the com- 
pany and the labor union chief bending over the contract The 
shot IS news, and must be given an important play, but it may be 
wise to group some of the other shots around it to lend color and 
atmosphere 

3 Y eslerday’s paper earned the story of noting around this plant, 
but the public is still interested No smash emotional effect is 
possible, but the best pictures, grouped together, have a sustained 
interest that makes them worth using on an inside page 

4 Peace has been restored for some time in these steel mills, but 
the present group of pictures were taken because the public, 
reading daily stories about steel workers, have become interested 
in the story of steel They want to know how the great steel 
girders for our bridges and skyscrapers, the rails over which our 
trams ride, the chains that hold our great ships at anchor, are 
made The picture editor selects a senes of shots which explain 
the open-hearth process or cable making, or chain making He 
can find in this one subject alone material for several fine con- 
tinuities He may put over the idea of mass violence m a 
photomontage But he does not use the photomontage to tell the 
story of steel, for it cannot give a progressive explanation For 
the latter it is necessary to have ample caption space and an 
orderly arrangement 

Different kinds of layouts, then, servo definite functions, and 
it IS a mistake to believe that they arc interchangeable The 
cxpcnenccd man chooses the layout that answers his purpose 
best 


Displai in the Picture Layout 
So far wc hav c considered certain types of layouts winch answer 
specific needs, but we have mentioned /onn in layout oiilj in a 
V erv; gjiufical w.a.y TUr, oaUsA, ^ova^vwi^ ?. kW.v.ks. cvC 

as the subtle balance which exists between the various elements 
m his composition The roan designing a poster or an adv crti-e- 
ment knows that the manner m which he displays his materials, 
balancing white space with reading matter, or tjpc with illustra- 
tion, will determine the power and cffcrtivcness of the appeal 
Picture layout has its own methods of achieving balance and 
di«plnj , but they arc very similar to the methods of the poster or 
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ad Considered from the standpoint of display, there are only 
two possible forms of picture layout the symmetnc and the 
asymmetric They differ simply in the kind of balance they 
achieve This is stnctly in accordance with all the rest of the 
graphic arts 

What Is Balance? Balance, m itself, is a property of the 
natural world in which we hve, to which the human eye has 
become irrevocably devoted It is a sort of visual assurance that 
thmgs are not going to topple over "We glance at a skj scraper, 
and, despite its loftmess, we sense in its visual proportions that it 
wall not be dashed to earth by the power of gra\ ity Furniture, 
the clock on the mantelpiece, all the useful objects of everyday 
living, provide us wnth this same visual assurance If balance 
does not exist in something the eye lights upon, we feel unhappy 
and insecure We subconsciously resent the lack of it, even if 
there is no real danger On the other hand, w e are so accustomed 
to balance all around us that we are apt not to notice it at all, 
so long as it is undisturbed 

If w e see balance which is both true, yet delicate and precarious, 
we feel instantly surprised and thrilled The leaning tower of 
Fisa is more amazing than a skyscraper The ice queen who 
glides on a single shining toe through maneuvers that resemble 
the flight of a bird gets far more attention than a beautiful woman 
standing still We like to see the laws of gravity “almost defied" 
but we are \ ery unhappy if they are really disobeyed 

There are, then, tw o kinds of balance m the natural world, and 
two kinds of visual balance m layout safe balance and dangerous 
balance Both are correct, the latter is far more arresting 

Symmetric Layout The symmetnc layout has vertical balance 
If a \ ertical line or axis is drawn through its center, the shape and 
pattern of the part of the layout od the left of the line will be the 
same as the shape and pattern, of the paxt on the rijgh-t 

Sjrmmetnc picture layout is static m effect and is only suited 
to pages where the subject matter requires great dignity of 
treatment For this purpose it is often good because it suggests 
calm dignity and authontative wnting It msures the readers’ 
confidence and respect, and, if only used w here appropnate, it can 
pro\ ide a healthy contrast w ith asjTnmetnc layout on more lively 
pages Opposite editonal pages and the pages of senous com- 
ment m the Sunday paper frequently make use of it 
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S3Tnmetnc layout has the firm balance of an architectural 
design Its appeal is the silent appeal of the handsome building 
fagade, substantial and reliable It does not, however, have the 
“pulling po^\er” of the asymmetnc form 
Asymmetnc Layout The as3rmmetnc layout has its axis off 
center It has balance with motion, and this is precisely the 
quality that is sought in the best poster and advertising art Of 
course the papers of the country are full of picture jumbles which 
have their axes off center, yet have no balance, precarious or 
otherwise The beginner may wonder how he may knoxo when 
the right result has been achieved There are those w ho will try 
to give him rules for it, but he will find these are not practical 
He has a rule withm himself m his instinct for visual equihbrium, 
and the more he relies on it the better trained his eye will become 
Tolmer, French author of Mise-en page, a book which made 
history m the advertising field, hkens asymmetnc balance to the 
art of the tightrope walker “It cannot be expressed as a purely 
mathematical calculation," he says “The tightrope walker 
steadies herself with her parasol rather than with the aid of a 
formula " Feeling is the best guide to the rightness of a layout 
of newsphotos In a simple grouping of two or three pictures, 
oblique feeling is the quality that gives bfe and motion Where 
pictures are separated by type m a page layout, we may achie\ e 
the kind of balance known as the “pnnciple of the steelyard," a 
large weight near the fulcrum balancing a small weight at the end 
of the beam The equiUbnum of a very large picture and a quite 
small one, in nght relation to each other, can be most effective 
When we discussed the essential quahties of newsphotos earlier 
in this book, we found they were personality value, news value, 
and action Cameramen go to all lengths to get action within the 
photograph In grouping newsphotos into layouts, we must 
alw ays bear in mind that action layouts make the surest appeal 
Variety in Asymmetric Layout Monotony is the bugaboo wc 
have to fight m picture layout Nobody gives any particular 
attention to the flagstones in a pavement, the bricks m a building 
Nor does anyone bother to glance at the pictures on a Sunday 
society page w hich week after week comes out w ith the same tire- 
some arrangement of circles and squares or oblongs and ovals 
Many a newspaper picture layout is so usual, bo dreary and dull 
and everyday, that it represents an investment without returns 
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to the pubh«her On the other hand, 'ne must not seek the 
bizarre in layout on nei\s pages, for exaggerated effects Mould 
detract from the appeal of the advertising and Mould not work 
into the general page plan 

Lajouts for inside pages on the dailj must usuall3 consist of 
V erj simple asiTOmetne arrangements of tvv o or three pictures so 
placed as to balance advertising Where the advertising runs 
strong, anj lajout maj be toomuch, jet asmglencMsphoto maj 
be effectively placed Tilted pictures maj give a feeling of 
motion on a feature or fashion page, and the Mhite space created 
bj tiltmgMallenhancethenction value “Givejourlajoutmore 
air” IS a bit of advice frequentlj heard, and it is not Mnthout 
meaning 

On sports pages and woman’s pages of the daily we can alnajs 
give imagination a little looker rein than elsewhere in the paper 
but nowhere should we admit dullness or monotonj as the solu 
tion of our picture problems We maj have to run the heads of 
five local businessmen, but we can find a better waj to handle 
them than os a straight stnp of fiv c l>column cuts Monotonous 
laj outs make a dull paper that nobody reads or cares about 

Column Widths Important One “monotonous detail” of the 
dailj paper we must adhere to rigidly, that is the column w’ldth 
If w e plan layouts that break into parts of columns, tjTie will have 
to be reset to fit around them, and this is impossible under rush 
conditions No matter what arrangements we decide on, the 
outlines of the layout must break even with the columns, except 
in the case of a mortise that can be u^cd as a caption space 

In planmng most of the Sunday pages this rule will also have 
to be ob«jerv ed Sunday magazine and special feature pages often 
can disregard it If the layouts are planned far enough m 
adv ance the type can be set in odd measures to fit around the 
pictures Here is a problem that the editor must discuss 
thoroughly with his composing-room or mechanical super- 
intendent, so as to know what lajouts may gam the vanety of a 
freer form 


Unity in Picture Layout 

The rev erse of monotony is vanety and contrast If all the 
separate pictures m a layout have the same size and shape, it 
becomes monotonous, even if we get away from the static 
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arrangement of these “bmldmg bncks ” To achieve contrast 
wc crop the various pictures to different sizes, and perhaps to 
different shapes, always of course, being guided by good taste 
Notv , if we are making a layout of a number of pictures, and we 
vary their sizes yet keep them all pretty close, we will discover 
on looking our layout over that there is something radically 
wrong with it It appears disordered A layout in which 
nothing predominates lacks unity It is like a regiment of 
soldiers scattered over the field without a commander If we 
choose one picture — the most striking if possible — and give it a 
large spot, the whole aspect of the layout changes It now 
“hangs together " 

Any full page of pictures, such as a daily picture page or roto 
page, needs a dominant picture or a dominant shape, to give it 
unity Even a layout of two pictures is apt to be more interesting 
if one IS larger and one smaller If there are as many as three, 
one should dominate, unless all are fitted into a shaped layout 
Sometimes a daring unity can be achieved m a picture group by 
the mechanical method of stnking a white or black line across the 
layout to emphasize its direction and hold the separate pictures 
together or by gi\ mg the picture group as a w hole a strong direc- 
tional sweep Strong lines of head type cutting across a layout or 
jutting into it may give it a unity it did not have m itself and 
completely remove the monotony of several pictures the same 
size and shape It must always be kept in mind that head type 
spots the page just as pictures do, and that it can be tied into a 
picture layout effectively to create pattern Unity then, 
depends upon dominant picture or dominant pattern 

Shapes for Pictures 

In making up a layout, shall we crop every picture a different 
shape, for variety — some m circles, others in squares, still others 
silhouettes of the human figure that lope nimbly across the 
ingenious pattern we have devised? Many an editor does just 
that and really feels he has achieved something because the leg of 
the bathing girl swings nonchalantly across the skimg scene in 
the Alps, in his layout for the traiel page, or because the fist 
of a senator has been outlined with white against a strike scene 
Wc get a lot of \ariety m layout that is plain bad taste The 
w orst of it is, it costs money to do these amazingly ugly jumbles of 
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odd shapes and silhouettes Thej call for expensne engraving 
The best shapes in Vkhich to crop pictures are tho«ic suggested by 
the simplest geometric forma Among these, the circle and the 
square arc the least interesting The oblong, nhether used 
honzontallj or \ crticallj , has more interest because of tlic ^ anety 
inherent in its dimensions Oblongs mortised into one another 
gam vanetj of shape and sorac also to tic the lajout tog( ther 
Shape, in a picture layout, may be approached from tn o differ- 
ent points of Men The ^mhndual ■pictures may be cropped in 
contrasting shapes, such as o\nIs, trapezoids, oblongs, and 
triangles, and then assembleil into a nhole, or shape may be a 
matter of the layout as a whole, and the indii idual pictures maj be 
made to fit into tins slmpe, once determined upon In the second 
instance, it is interesting to ohserse that c%cr> group of pictures 
6ttcd into a lajout of predetermined shn))o is not a photomontage, 
although manj on nenspapora regard it as such The true 
photomontage is the group of pictures nhich produces a single 
unit impression on the reader's eje, communicates one thought 
Lajouts uhtch shou \ anety m the shapes of their indiMdiml 
pictures and those u hicit mold all their pictures to a gii cn shape 
can both bo cffectiic if properly cmplojcd The lajout uitli 
vanetj of indii idiial shapes probablj owes its appeal to this factor 
rather than to a sense of pronounced motion in tlie lajout as a 
n hole The method is suitable to large or small laj outs There 
is, honever, a danger that the shapes chosen fight each other 
instead of uorking together Too manj simpes in the same lay 
out \mU produce a sense of mid confusion Some editors ‘:eem 
deliberately to stnie after this very thing, on the assumption 
that it giv es the feeling of “ trashmess” to their displaj v\ Inch \s ill 
attract readers uho like sensation and lack taste "Vet even 
sensation can be more effectively presented than by this method 
Layouts mth separate shapes must keep these hannonioiis 
The best nay of doing this is not to choose shapes uhich are too 
dissimilar Straight line forms such as oblongs, triangles and 
trapezoids ivork better together than they do uith circles and 
ovals Even the most discreet combination of ov als and oblongs 
has a "Victorian gingerbread” appearance to the modern ojo 
There IS a place in layout for circles ovals and ellipses which i\e 
are about to discuss For the moment, let us remark that 
modem feeling scarcely tolerates them in the layout which bases 
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its appeal on vanety of picture shapes and uses as w ell straight- 
Ime forms 


Latout with Pattern 

Much of the best modern layout achieves unity by the second 
method described that of molding the individual pictures to a 
general pattern and outline There is a reason for this The 
greatest feeling of motion can be achieved when the whole picture 
mass "moves” in a given direction When such a layout is 
surrounded by the gray of matter on a pnnted page, its 
effect can be almost startling For this very reason it is better 
suited to feature pages than to news pages where it may detract 
from advertising In full page picture layout, one unit of the 
page may have pattern and the rest of the pictures provide a 
harmonious background, as, say, a broad diagonal band cutting 
across the page A layout with bold pattern is apt to create 
white space and this should not all be filled in with type White 
space IS important, otherwise the layout will not move as wc 
intended it to do 

The danger in a layout with pattern is that the editor has first 
conceived of a form for it, then hacked and murdered the poor 
pictures to make them fit New$photos must he cropped with 
respect for their internal pattern of outlines * They must be 
cropped so that what each one has to say is not injured The 
wrong way, therefore, to do a layout with pattern is to decide 
on the form of the layout, then look for the pictures When wc 
do this, we may be obliged to pass up the best pictures because 
they refuse to be cramped and jammed and distorted into our 
mold The right way to proceed is to find the best pictures avail 
able for the layout idea we have in mind, then spread them out 
before us and, by studying them, wait for the pattern idea they 
may themselves suggest Good pictures have a way of whisper- 
ing layout ideas to the wise editor And scanetimes they do not 
w hisper — they yell In no other manner are bold, smart layouts 
born 

What Kind of Pattern? The form we are seeking for the pat- 
terned lajrout IS one which suggests motion The newspaper 
which ran a group of pictures in the form of a mammoth candle 
on its anniversary front page was not producing an example of 
fine laj out It w as merely doing a stunt Stunts grow tiresome 
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>f repeated often, but motion m the pattern of a layout is inaan 
abl> intcrcstinR 

Motion m laj out takes its hunches from motion m the c\ erydaj 
iiorld Go out and look around >ou, and jou will discoxcr 
there IS 

1 Motion in straipht lines 

2 Motion in an arc, the ^1 ole or part of a circle, 

3 Motion in an cllip:<c, 

4 Motion m wa\e form 

\ou aviU find the eouiiterparts of all these fonns in the be«l 
hjouts in mo<lcni publications The first p\es the straiRht 
diagonal arrangement of pictures, or the layout wlb strong 
diagonal feeling 

Lajout m the form of an arc, or portion of a circle, has tivo 
ndiantages It saiggests motion, and, nhen the circle in its 
entirctj nould lie one ettcnding fir bejond the borders of the 
page it lea\cs it to the imagination of the reader to complete the 
Rcomctnc imago This "unfinished” quaht> is what 
strong appeal to anj art, for it dmn*s the audience into the 
performance proaiding action and in«isting on reaction 

The elliptical form of ta>ou(, with its ends to the edges of the 
page has this same unfinished quality and great adaptabilitj as 
well, for the artust can \arj the curve of the elhp«c to suit page 
requirements, space and pictures 

Rhythmic or wave motion m a Kjout must be of a broad 
generous kind, not the pngerbread scallops with which artiste 
once adorned the edges of tlieir newsphotos These were 
intended ns ornamentation and wen* distracting Photos ma> 
be arranged to suggest a wave line when a number of them arc 
combined in a good sizeil lajout The wav c line, running off the 
page, has the same unfintsheil qimlitj as the arc or ellipse, with 
the added notion of rhjtbm 

The idea of rhj'thm maj l>c secure othcnvisc than bj a wav e 
line A full page maj be honzontnity dindcd into bands of 
unequal width suggestive of rlij-thmic motion, and these maj bo 
entirely pictures or alternate bands of pictures and tjqie matter 
(Pig 23) 

A picture lajout across the top of a page in the form of a 
straight band may be so divided by perpendicular lines as to 
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The Tale of Glenn Frank in Story, Pictures on Pages 8, 9| ' 


TheMsconsin^State Journal 


Frank Fired in Thundering T umult 



Strikers Storm Capitol, Hear Phil 



‘Unjust!’ Phil Answers Accusers ' 



[Sellery, Acting Chi ef. Calls Facu lty 


Fio 23 — There a rhythm aad strong emotional pull in these alternating bands of head 
type and newsphotos The page is designed to aeU*’ the paper, and to lure the reader into 
inside pages which carry ads as well as important news stories Readers who stop with Page 
One are a cause of poor advertising results 
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suggest rhi-thm The rhythmic wa\e may be either whole or 
half In the first instance the picture on the extreme left of the 
band uould be narrois, the next wider, the center picture wndest, 
the next hhc the •second, and the fifth as narrow as the first, 
completing the wave More is left to the imagination if the 
crest of the w av e is at the extreme nght, each successiv e picture 
from left to nght increasing m width 

In all his approach to patterns for picture layouts, the news- 
paper artist must keep his feet firmly on the ground and his head 
somewhat below the clouds He is not seeking amazing page 
decorations, but merely strong, dynamic ways of talking to the 
public with pictures Weird and compUcated shapes and out- 
landish presentations have no more place in the paper than have 
fine phrases and flourishes m the reporter’s storj Simplicitj is 
always right, but it can be simplicity that is dynamic and purpose- 
ful it need not be stupidity 

Dimbnsiov Dt Layout 

If the reader will refer to the chapter m w Inch w e discussed the 
copy values of newsphotos, he will recall that one of the things we 
were most anxious to obtain m a picture was the “threo-dimen- 
Bional factor” The e>e is accustomed to seeing things m the 
outside world, not as flat surfaces, but as objects havnng depth as 
well as length and breadth Light, producing contrasts of tone, 
was the agent, we noted, which gave us tins three-dimensional 
illusion within the picture 

Today, dimension is coming to be recognized in layout as well 
as m photography Advertisers have been using thrce-dimen 
sional display for a long time, tj^ie designers have invented 
several interesting dimensional type faces w hich are very popular 
Magazines are givang a third dimension to many of then illustra 
tions, and slowly, newspaper picture editors are beginning to 
think about it too 

Methods of obtaining third dimension are so easy and the 
result so effective that it seCms worth while to give the matter 
careful thought A newsphoto may be made to appear as if 
mounted on a block by the simple expedient of painting a wash 
border around two sides of it, or it may be given a “shadow” by 
the rapid use of a crayon pencil More will be said about this 
techmque in the next chapter 
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Sometimes it is necessary to use a photograph of a document 
or of a handwritten letter m a newspaper laj out, and the three- 
dimensional treatment will greatly enhance its effectiveness In 
general, newspaper picture work has been too flat, and it might 
be well to watch for the opportunities which may present them 
selves of ginng it three-dimensional appeal 

Texture in Laiout 

Earlier m the book we discussed manj methods of enhancing 
the halftone cut by dropping out the whites, bj using special 
screens and Ben Days In planning lajouts, the picture editor 
may discover that he can increase appeal of a group of pictures 
bj the use of special "textures " Often he can make a photo- 
graph serve where formerly the newspaper hired a portrait artist 
or fashion artist to do the job, proinded he has this knowledge of 
textures at his command 

A photograph of a prominent man or woman, if reproduced 
with a charcoal screen and dropped-out whites, will look 'verj 
much hke an artist’s charcoal sketch If a copper mesh screen 
IS employed bj the engraver, the result will look like a portrait 
done on canvas Fashion "drawings” may be secured b> enlarg- 
ing fashion photographs made m local shops, to page length if 
desired and then reproducmg the figure as a cutout or silhouette, 
with special screen and dropped-out whites Thus engraving 
devices may be made to reabze economies to the newspaper and 
mcreased variety m the appeal of picture copy 

A APPLICATIOV EXERCISES 

1 Procure copies of sk different issues of two or more metropolitan 
papers which use pictures extensively Clip, paste, label, and bnng to 
class for discussion, examples of the following layout effects simultaneous 
centralized interest, sustained interest, and contmuous or progressive 
interest If you are certain that any one of these layout effects is lacking 
in your collection of papers unagme a concrete example of the lackmg laj out 
and descnbe it on a sheet of paper 

2 Assume that your paper has just won a^j ear campaign for a municipal 
water softener against political opposition J»bw 8 of the proposed instal 
lation has been printed with spot pictures of the signmg of the contract etc 
Descnbe one or two continuities which you, as picture editor, might send a 
photographer to get to appeal to a broad mtereat w hich doubtless has been 
aroused by your paper’s campaign and the news of its ^^cto^y 
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3 Qip a picture layout which lacks unity, gi^ung the efTect of confu«!on 
Explain how, by chminationa or rearrangement or both, this layout might be 
improved 

4 Chp two lajouts which show good unity of effect 

5 Clip a layout which lUustralea aymmetne balance — what advertisers 
and artists often call “bisymmetnc arrangement ” Explain m wnting 
where the axis of balance lies 

C Clip two examples of asjmmetne layout, often referred to as “occult 
balance" Explain where the axis of balance is here, and what actualh 
constitutes the balance Explain whether or not motion is suggested bj 
these layouts 

7 Clip an asjinmetnc lajout which jou feel is extreme and hirarre 
Explain why this is not good 

8 Clip or describe two as>mmctric layouts which attain interesting 
vanet} and avoidance of monoton) but which still arc in good taste 

B CHAPTER ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 

1 Explain how the art principle of “form follows function’ ran appl> to 
picture lav outs as well as to the whole newspaper page 

2 ^’hat is a photomonlagcT 

3 ^^’hy IS photomontage usually unsuitcd to the front page? 

4 What kind of sustained interest la>outs arc sometimes mistaken for 
and published as continuities or progro&sive interest la>oiit8? Wli} should 
sustained interest layouts not be numbered? 

5 Explain what asymmetne balance in a picture ]a>out is and how a 
picture edito* should train himself to recognize its proper attainment 

C Explain wh> the effect of depth m a picture la>ont is important and 
explain two wajs in which it ma> be achieved 

7 What practical limitation docs the column width factor m newspaper 
mechanics place upon the picture editor m devi'ing layout? 

8 ^Tiat 13 meant bv the expression, ' Give jour lajout more nir"? 
Desenbt an effective instance of following tins advice 

0 IN'hat can be done in planning Ujouts for Sundaj magazine and 
special feature pages which cannot, for practical reason®, be done as a 
rule on news pages? 

10 \\liat mccAaniraf method can I»e emplojetl m a picture group for 
achieving unit) ? 

11 In cropping pictures to teeuro vanet) of shape in a lavoiit, what 
raution must I>e obsonoil? 

12 Should the form of the lavout lie dotermmeil lieforo or after the 
picture* (or that lavout have been selected? 

13 t\li.at 13 meant h) “a picture lajout with a pattern ’? Distinguish 
lictwecn a stunt pattern and a valid pattern 

H What IS meant bj rhvthm m a lajout patient and m what wajs nia) 
It l>e attained? 

lo IIow ma> certain lavouts be pven added appropriate appeal by using 
special “textures ’? 
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MECHANICS OF PICTURE LAYOUT, METHODS 
OF PREPARING COPY 

PREAIEW QUERIES 

What tools does a newspaper picture layout man u^? 

Under what conditions maj a picture editor send two or three 
photographs to the engrav er without drawing up a laj out even when 
he intends to hate the pictures published according to a layout plan 
he alrcadj has in mind? 

What IS the adiantage of pasting pictures down to form a layout 
bf/ore sending them to the engraver s? 

Whi IS a pastedown layout usuaU> made larger than the position 
It 13 to occupi in the pnnted paper? 

What IS a mortise m a picture la>outT What practical con«ider 
ationsinncn«paperla>outcoDtrol thesire and dimensions of mortises? 

How IS a camera lucida used m maimg layouts? 

How u transparent paper used in making picture lavouts? 

TTERl «imple equipment is needed to prepare a neti’^photo 
layout for the engrater The layout man uses a drawing 
board, with T square, triangle, and ruler Usuallj he emploj's a 
loganthmic table to help him in 'scaling pictures or ‘scales them 
bj the oimple method described in Chapter ^ II In hia \iork- 
table drawer, at the right of Ins drawing board, will be found hart! 
and ‘ioft pencils and charcoal pencils, a mechamcal drawing pen 
or ru ing lines that are to be reproduced bj the engrater (those 
scr\ ing merely as guides are drawn faintlj m pencil), a speed ball 
pen with which he can nl«o draw lines of e\en thickne s, and 
perhaps itmight no e pens for hand lettering His dmders will 
‘*cne iim for manj purposes., and his beam compass will be 
mtlLspcnsable for drawing large circles He wall ha\e on liand 
large «liects of good-qualitj wlute Bn^tol board for drafting his 
lajouts and a large pad of transparent tracing paper 
II I lie emplojs arc opaque water colors known as 

'howcard colon ” For la>out with ordinary new photos onb 
iine^ white and lampblack arc needed, tbo<c arc combined to 
224 
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i tones of graj Camel’s hair brushes m ^ arying sizes will 
!ded for use with these colors, and m manj ca«es the artist 
iix them to the tone he requires and apply them with the 
;«!b 


Layout with Sep\katb Cots 
;he simplest form of picture combination, where only two 
ee photos are used and none of them require enlargmg or 
mg, the artist maj find it unnecessarj to draw up a layout 
e engraver, although he himself has it m mind In such a 
le merelj indicates on the backs or mai^ms of the glossy 
hoiN thej are to be cropped and mortised, so that the result- 
parate cuts ivnll fit mto one another as he desires Thus the 
i er uill not see what the final pattern is to be, but the plan 
! la>out must be carefully given on the poge dummy which 
to the composing room Each glossy pnnt mil bear a 
er or a slug and the same number or slug will be wntten 
the picture is to appear on the page dummy The separate 

nes will then be fitted into the proper pattern by the 
ap man 

} ad\ antage of this procedure is that it often «a\ es expense, 
se the small cuts entail no waste of metal in the engraving 
IBS an irregular layout may The irregular layout is 
ed for at higher rates The disadv antage of separate cuts 
t they seldom fit together quite so neatly as if they had been 
in a single piece and if one of them slips during the stereo- 
g process the result i& a bad looking job If the pictures 
are to be fitted together to form a stnp or rectangle, no 
^^ng costs are sav ed and it is better to paste the prmts down 
[icr, so that the engrav er can make them mto a smgle cut 

PvsTEDowN Layouts 

r the pastedown layout a large sheet of white Bristol board 
ached to the drawing board with thumbtacks at the upper 
!rs The position of the card is trued bj sliding the T square 
! upper edge to make sure that it is honzontal 
r a full page laj out an oblong having the same relativ e 
nsions as the newspaper page, not including margins, is 
.cd off with hght pencil hnes Vertical hnes may also be 
Ij draivn to indicate columns In other nords, a page 
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dummy is outlined on the Bri«tol Iwftrd, in ncrurnte proportion 
but usually a little larRer than papje fiize. The artist must know 
what Its relation to arliial dimensions is or he may produce a 
layout which is impracticable. Pageaire for this purpose is the 
measurements of the page in the metal form in the composing 
room Dimensions must not l>c taken from the printe<l news- 
paper, as there has been slight shrinkage in stereotyping Check 
with the printer to got sizes right 

If the layout is for a page where columns may be entirely 
disregarded, it is better to disregnnl columns, for thc«c only 
interfere with frisnlom If any advertising is to npp<nr tiiwn the 
page then lolumn widths must lie taken into ron>-idemtion. 

Mo-'t of tlie pastedowns made for theilaily arc i-cvera! columns 
wide (hut less tliaii full-page width) and a thirtl or less of the page 
in depth The artist <lecides whether his glossy prints nce<l 
enlarging or reduetion, and nrcoitlmgly determines on a mea.«ure 
which will represent the width of a column and draws lines on the 
Bnstol board t<i m<licato the niimlier of columns he r«|uirps 
If the measure he chose was twice actual column width, then the 
layout will have its total width halved by the engraver, and the 
whole layout will thus Ik* redueo<l to a fourth its pastedown area 
If the column widths on the Bristol hoard are ncbiaf dimension, 
then the layout will In' neither enlargwl nor retiuced The 
engraver will take the pencilcsl column lines n.s Ids indication of 
the number of columns require<l and will focus his process camera 
to obtain a halftone of that number of columns in width, allowing 
the depth to take care of itself. Of course the artist must keep 
the final depth in mind, or he maj' produce a piece of art which 
cannot be used on the jiagc Usually’ the artist uses large g!o.vsIc.s 
and makes the layout on a lai^r-than-actual-size scale, because 
reduction will sliarpcn the prints, |ddc retouching, and refine all 
the work he has put on it 

In the pastedown, prints are not merely marked with crop 
marks Each print is cut with n sliarp knife to the desired shape 
and pasted in its proper place with rubber cement. This proce- 
dure probably ruins it for further use in the newspaper. There- 
fore, if it is a shot w Inch may be w anted again and if the new spaper 
does not have the negative, it should be copied and a spcaal prtnl 
made for the pastedown. Here the supervision of the picture editor 
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Vfill prevent waste Some pictures will never be wanted again 
and are not worth copying, but others that come in from the news 
picture services are valuable additions to the picture morgue and 
ought not to be lost through careless use in pastedowns 

The whole pastedoivn layout can be enlarged or reduced in the 
engravmg process If the separate pnnts are not in the propor- 
tionate sizes to each other that the layout man desires, then he 
must ask for new prints, enlargements, or reductions before he 
goes to work He may indicate with crop marks a portion of a 
print Avhich is all he desires to use, then have the photographers 
copy and enlarge this portion only, giving him a print of a specified 
size to fit mto the pastedown 

The layout as planned may show a combmation of pictures 
nhich leaves mortises of less or of more than column width 
These need scrutiny Perhaps they will make suitable spots for 
captions or outlines Perhaps the white space adds to the effect 
of the layout and does not need to be filled, or perhaps the layout 
needs to be revised because these are really awkward “holes " A 
mortise of less than 6 picas in width is too narrow to carry cut- 
Imea A mortise over a column wide, and not too deep, may be a 
good spot for cutlines, but if it gets to a width of over 18 picas, 
the layout man must remember that small type is hard to read in 
wide measure and should have this factor of his problem well in 
mind 

If the mortises at the bottom of the layout are of column width, 
or multiples of a column, they represent no problem because 
stones and headlines will fit below tbem naturally A story with 
a 2-column head wnll slide up into the 2-column mortise, a 
1-column head into a 1-column mortise, or a story with a 1 column 
head and another with a 2-column head will fill the 3-coluinn 
mortise Page planning with such a layout is greatly facilitated, 
and for this reason the artist is usually careful to see that the 
lower edge of a small layout does not show mortises in odd 
measures which cannot be filled 

The pastedown method is often used for photomontage, some- 
times fairly successfully, sometimes crudely, with white lines 
separating photos that ha\ e been cut and tortured into position 
The best photomontage is one which blends all photos indis- 
tmguishably, to produce a unit impression (Fig 24 ) 
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Pastedo^n Layout with Insehts 

In making his pastedoun, the artist may be pushed for time and 
may wisli to use one of the photos either larger or smaller than the 
print that has been furnished him but may not have time to ask 
the photographers for a new print In tins case ho pastes down 
the other glossies but w here the missing print is to go he paints m 
a solid black area on the Bristol board, representing the exact 
space to be filled bj this print If the entire picture is to be 
enlarged or reduced to this area, the iMdth and length on the hj- 
out must be proportional to the original print The artist may 
indicate with crop marks on the print that only a portion of its 
width IS to be taken in and that a portion of the top of the picture 
13 also to be cropped away but he cannot determine the precise 
cropping of the picture as to both widtli and depth, unless he 
has scaled it very accurately to make sure that when enlarged 
or reduced it will precisely fill the area allotted to it m the 
layout 

When such a layout goes to the engraver, lie photographs it as a 
whole He then copies the insert picture, focusing «o that the 
portion between the crop marks will gi\e the width of the insert, 
as indicated by the black area on the layout, anti taking m as 
much of the picture as is necessary to give the depth indicated for 
the insert In stripping the film onto the gla^ss, this insert 
negative is stripped into its proper place with the rest 

The pastedoivn layout is used where refinement of art work is 
desired, and for this reason the insert is a makeshift rather than a 
proper procedure If the artist has all the prints before him in 
their true proportional sizes he is in a better position to turn out a 
fine job The effects he obtains may be only those of careful 
arrangement of prints that are bght m tone and others wath much 
darker tones, so that balance and harmony are secured He maj 
paste them with edges touching, or he may leave narrow white 
spaces between them He may crop one into another or crop 
two prints as matching semicircles, which pasted close to each 
other form a single circular shape in the layout When all his 
pictures are pasted down he may give the layout direction or 
motion by cutting a x ery narrow channel across the layout with 
his knife removing the narrow strip of glossy to leave the w hite 
Bristol board A white line produced m this fashion is finer and 
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Art xcork by S P Perk\na 
Sn’cnJ pbotos, preferably separated in the l8j*out 


Flo 24d — Photomontage, step ^ 

atwa^*^ on Bristol board Tbeir ^ge«. and areas where other photos anil 

when the lampblack, with proTinon for a certain amount of orprlappiog 

.1 . pictures are in place The result Is rtph^toaraDhtd to obtain a lanro 
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Art vork by S F Perkin* 

F:o 2iC — Photomonttkg« stepthree The rcmamiDS pictures for tho layout Are puted 
on a third «h«l of Bristol (ward turbnuhed and rephotographcd as already described 
^ three largo gtossj pnnta corresponding to d B and C These pnnts are used 

by the photocograier to produce a amgle baUtooe negative by means of three successive 
etposures on one film in hia process camera 
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cleaner than one ^luch might be paintotl on Mith a camel s-hair 
brusli 

Many newspapers still employ pastcdowTis with rules drawn in 
India ink to serve as ornamentation and to "tie the pictures 
together ” The New York World-Tdcgram is a good paper to 
study for this effect, which it uses on most pages The lines arc 
finely drawn and the ornamentation so slight as probably not to 
distract attention from the halftones Nevertheless the modern 
mood is away from this sort of thing Present-day taste is 
inclined to demand that the halftone tell its storj’ wath a minimum 
of "prettying up” and that layout effects bo achieved by bold 
cropping and juxtaposition of prints rather than by any fanciful 
additions It is just a return to the first principle that the 
beat art accomplishes its effect with the greatest economy of 
means 

If laj outs arc used at all on the front page, they arc usually 
kept severely formal The reason is that too bizarre a pla> of 
pictures would distract the reader’s eye from the news headlines 
On feature and on mside pages layout ideas have more leeway 
Here a striking method of cropping, a geometric arrangement, a 
nice contrast of tone v alues, or a bold method of achicv ing balance 
of weights within the lajout, with a sufficient amount of white 
space, may make all the difference between a la>out that attracts 
the reader’s eye to the page and one winch he hterallj never sees 

All-insert Layout 

Often the artist must prepare very hastilj a layout which 
includes a number of pictures The prints he haa are not m the 
proper sizes, some require reducing and some enlargmg for the 
best play of the picture matenal He would like to take just 
the central figure of this one and blow it up to three times its 
present size This other print will stand reduction to a fourth 
its size, etc He therefore draws up with pencil a layout having 
the precise dimensions of the final art work and mdicating 
precisely the final outside measurements and mortises of each 
separate photograph 

On the back of the photograpls (or on their face with Chinese 
white) he indicates approximately the cropping of the picture 
which he desires and which he thinks should result m mortises of 
the right dimensions, but he leaves the niceties to the engraver 



Art v}ork by S F Ptrkint 

Fio 2-lD— Finished photomontage Each of the three glossies was placed in identical 
poa t on on the copy board of the photoengraver a camera At each exposure Be\ eral images 
were registered on the negative but the lampblack masked the negative elsewhere As the 
pictures overran their spaces double exposure occurred around their edges This photo- 
montage ran as front page of the Special Articlea Section of the ^ ashington Post Sunday 
JJcccmber -5 1938 It earned the caption Peace on Earth Goodwill to Men 
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When the engraver copies each print m his process camera, he 
focuses to obtain a picture with the exact dimensions for which 
the layout sketch calls, even if m so domg he must take in a 
slightly larger or smaller area of the picture than the crop marks 
indicate 

He then strips all the sepaitile negatives onto the plate glass, 
with the layout as his guide He cuts the vanous films awaj 
to the mortises called for, and if he is accurate in his work the 
layout should fit together as neatly as if the artist had done a 
pastedown job Like the pastedown, the whole layout will then 
be made as a single piece of metal 

Offhand it would seem that this procedure was cheaper and 
faster than the pastedown ft certainly takes less of the artist’s 
time It takes less of the time of the photographers too, 
for they are not called upon to make enlargements or reductions 
of the pictures to be used It avoids the necessity of cuttmg up 
valuable pictures \vhich may be needed later on but which must 
be fitted into the pastedow-n However, do not forget that the 
engraver is a high salaned technician Whether the newspaper 
has its own engraving plant, or whether it uses an outside firm, 
it will pay more if it allows the work on its layouts to be done 
by the engraver rather than by a staff artist The picture editor 
should know what the relative costs are m his town 

Sometimes a large layout, such as a daily picture page, should 
not be made as a single piece of metal, because it is desirable to 
remove some of the early pictures on the page and replace them 
with later news pictures in the vanous editions of the paper The 
artist will in this case draw up a layout smiilar to the one just 
described He will scale every picture and crop it with hght 
pencil lines on the back, showing the exact position of mortises 
Where there is enlargement or reduction, he must be very careful 
that he has allowed for it in the mortises, otherwT5e his cuts will 
not fit together His layout should show dimensions in inches of 
each cut, t e , breadth and depth where these are greatest, and 
breadth and depth of each mortise Then, if he has made any 
mistake in cropping which would throw the page out, the engrav er 
will be apt to rectify it m making the cut Each cut in. such a 
layout wnll be a separate piece of metal, and a dummy must 
therefore be furnished the composing room so that the page can 
be put together Each picture will bear a general slug which 
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indicates it is for the picture page and a number or letter corre- 
sponding to a number or letter for its position on the dummy 
Thus a picture slugged Ptx Pg (1) will go m the spot marked (1) 
on the dummy When substitutions for such a page are sent 
through for later editions, they must be for fixed positions in the 
layout A cut 4 m wide by 6 in deep with a 2 by 2 mortise in 
the lower nght-hand comer can be replaced only by one w hich 
measures the same and has the same mortise 

Sighting the Duiensions 

An experienced man does not always need to scale a large prmt 
carefully to discover what its dimensions mil be after reduction 
Suppose he has a pnnt before him which measures 8H by 11 in 
It shows a central figure of, say, a nder on horseback leapmg a 
hurdle He wants to show this figure as large as possible, by 
cropping off some of the pnnt at each side, but he also must reduce 
the picture to 4 m wide 

ith his paintbrush be puts crop marks on each side of the 
figure on horseback, as close as he thinks advisable He also 
puts a crop mark above the figure The width between the 
crop marks at the sides will be reduced to 4 in by the engraver 
The artist lays the picture on his board and holds above it his 
ruler He closes one eye and moves the ruler closer or farther 
from the pnnt, until the 4 in on the ruler exactly co\ er the width 
between the crop marks Then, keeping the ruler at the height 
at which he has it, he turns the print around on the board so that 
he can measure it lengthwise He now sights the length, from the 
top crop mark to a point at the bottom w hich includes the essen- 
tial parts of the picture Say 6 in on his ruler cover this, that 
means that 6 in is a sufficient depth for the picture when reduced 
He puts no further crop mark on it, but sends it through to the 
engraver with instructions to make a 2 column cut, 6 in deep, as 
cropped If the picture is part of a layout he blocks in a space 
2 by 6 m to take care of it 

“Sighting ” IS often the easiest way of fitting a large picture mto 
a layout If, on the other hand, the artist has a rather small 
pnnt and wishes to enlarge it m his layout, he may simply lay it 
down on the Bristol board with the top and left edges where he 
wishes them to be in the layout, then lay his ruler diagonally on it, 
from the upper left-hand to the lower nght-hand comer At any 
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point along the diagonal marked by the ruler he can mark a dot 
and complete the oblong, which will have the proportions of the 
picture when enlarged 

Sighting with a Camera Luctd^ 

The modem well equipped art department may be provided 
with a simple but amazing little instrument called a “camera 
lucida,” as a help in making complicated layouts A good one 
will cost about $30, though there are very much cheaper ones on 
the market The camera lucida is clamped to the edge of a table 
on which the Bristol board for the layout is placed It consists 
of a thm vertical rod and crossarm which extends over the layout 
and which holds a small lens m the form of a prism When a 
photograph or drawing is held m front of this lens at a short 
distance, the lens reflects it onto the layout, so that the artist, 
looking down on the Bristol board through the lens, can with a 
pencil trace out the whole picture or any part of it he desires 
to use By moving the picture farther away or closer to the lens 
he can get a reflection on the layout which is a reduction or an 
enlargement Seeing it exactly as it would appear, he is better 
able to decide how to crop it or combine it with other pictures 
If he wants to use one figure out of a photograph and silhouette it 
in his layout, he can sketch onto the paper the exact shape of the 
silhouette in any size he decides is good and then proceed to group 
lus other pictures around it The camera lucida has a magnifying 
glass which can be inserted to procure still greater enlargements, 
and it permits the artist to try out many different layout com- 
binations with ease A silhouetted figure drawn into a layout in 
this fashion serves as instructions to the engraver, who makes a 
silhouetted halftone of the proportions indicated 
The instrument can be useful for many layouts which combine 
charcoal drawing or other sketches ivith photographs It can 
increase the artist’s speed and onginahty in handling many kinds 
of layouts, meluding those for advertisers, which arc often 
handled by the newspaper art department as w ell In using the 
camera lucida it is convenient to have an upnght stand or frame 
to winch photographs and other art maj beattached with thumb- 
tacks This can be placed on the table and moved back and 
forth so that the artist can study the effect of enlargement and 
reduction of pictures 
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Layout vstth Transparent Paper 

A sheet of transparent tracing paper is often a great help to the 
artist who is making a large layout involving a number of photo- 
graphs which must be enlarged and reduced and cropped mto one 
another The transparent paper is the same size as the Bristol 
board It is laid over the Bristol board, on which the dimensions 
of the layout have been outlined and thumbtacked with it to the 
dravTng board The outlines of the layout are traced onto it 
The artist then selects a photograph n hich he thinks would look 
well m the upper left hand comer of the layout He raises the 
tracmg sheet and fits the picture up mto the comer of the out- 
hned frame Then he pencils onto the tracing paper the outlme 
of the picture as he wishes it to appear He can crop or mortise 
it by simply drawmg his line around the part he wishes to use, he 
can enlarge it by placing his ruler diagonally across it and marking 
a larger corresponding oblong on the tracmg paper , he can mark a 
cropping first, then enlarge this on the tracmg paper 
When be has allotted to the first picture the space he tbmks 
best, he withdraw s it and takes up a second and shdes it under the 
tracmg paper He may decide to place this one lower on the 
page and let its upper left-hand comer mortise into or cover an 
umnterestmg lower nght hand comer of the first picture Ho 
therefore outlines an oblong on the tracing paper which cuts mto 
the first oblong Now he has an unfilled space above his second 
oblong He looks for a picture which vould do for this spot, 
proceedmg as before, until the layout is entirely filled 

As each picture is withdrarvn from under the tracing paper it is 
marked v ith a number or letter or slug to identify it and the name 
13 wntten on the paper and later copied onto the Bristol board 
The artist blocks m caption spaces with each picture and must not 
forget that these are an essential part of the pattern, and that 
their positions must be such that the reader sees at a glance to 
which picture each caption refers 
When the whole layout has been completed on the tracing 
paper, the artist goes over it with a pm or the point of his com- 
pass, sticking this into every pomt where two hnes intersect, so 
that the Bnstol board below will be perforated with a small but 
\ isible pinhole He now removes the tracmg paper By ruling 
lines between the pinholes on the Bnstol board, he will reproduce 
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the layout In so doing, he modifies to the extent of showing the 
outlines of the pictures as they will appear when mortised into one 
another, leaving out the extra lines where the oblongs intersect 
Most rotogravure pages are laid out ivith tracing paper in the 
manner just dwcnbed 

A APPLICATION EXERCISES 

1 Clip from a metropolitan paper two groups of pictures for which no 
formal layout needed to be made Indicate what mstructions probably 
were put on the photographs of this group when they went to the engta> er 
On a sheet of paper show what instructions probably went to the makeup 
editor which the engraver did not see 

2 Either select five 5 by 7 prints or cut five 5 by 7 rectangles of cop> 
paper to simulate pnnts, indicating on each paper a line or two descnbmg 
hypothetical jnctures for a cenUaltzed tnleresl layout Assume that you are 
going to use one ‘'spotbght" picture larger than the others Make a &-col 
umn paatedown layout on Bristol board, indicating mortises for cut-lines 
Indicate what the exact depth of the cut made from this layout will be 

3 Suppose that, in making the layout for Exercise 2, you have one pnnt 
which needs to be enlarged before you can use it in its proper proportion in 
the layout Assume that you have insuOicient time to wait for an enlsrge- 
meijt to be made Indicate with an extra piece of paper what you would do 
about this, without delaying delivery of the layout to the engraver 

4 Suppose you wish to make a layout m which all the prints to be used 
need to be copied in different dimensions Make a layout for an engra%er, 
indicating instructions for each of three hypothetical pictures, which would 
not require your waiting for new pnnts to be made 

6 With eight photographs, or pieces of paper cut to simulate photographs, 
prepare a 6-column progresstt e tnierest layout on Bnstol board with the use of 
transparent paper 

B CHAPTER ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 

1 List the materials which the newspaper picture layout man needs 

2 When mdmdual prints for an intended layout are sent to the engraver 
without being accompanied by a layout, where must the mtended layout 
be mdicated? 

3 What disadvantage is there about grouping separate cuts? 

4 If certam prints to be*nsed m a pastedown layout with cropping may 
need to be used again and the negative is not on file, what can be done about 
It? 

5 How may direction and movement be given to a layout mth the use of 
a knife? In what way is this method superior or inferior to the use of a 
brush? 

6 In what situation is a pastedown* layout with inserts indicated? 
Explam what happens in the engravii^ room when an insert for a layout is 
called for 

7 Explain precisely how dimensions of a print may be fitted into a layout 
by stghtmg with a ruler 
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TYPE IN LAYOUT, STANDARDS OF TASTE, 
^lODERN TYPE TREATMENTS 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

^Tiat modem change m taste finds respon<ie in the comparatn ely 
recent Tempo, Vogue and Metro tjTie faces? 

In recent picture laj outs you hav e seen, ho\r do the headlines and 
underlmes succeed or fad in directing the eye or frammg the layout? 

How may news heads of the same column \ndth be arranged on n 
page 80 as to avoid a static effect and contnbute instead to a diagonal 
feeling? 

Since an attractive picture layout will help absorb the dull appear 
ance of unbroken gray tj'pc wlucb maj surround it, what fi%e simple 
devices may an editor use to liven his page body type? 

Examine a picture layout on a printed page Do jou think the 
underlines should be in light or in boldface? Should the overlmes be 
m as large type as the mam news or feature heads on the page? 
\Vhy? 

Look for a few underlines for smgle pictures or layouts which are 
not centered immediatel> under the pictures flush right, in a mortise, 
in a half-column measure be«ide the cut, or double printed on the 
picture What superior or inferior effect do you feel there is m these 
instances to an orthodox placement under the cut? 

H owever satisfactory a picture lajout may be in itself, its 
final appeal for the reader wnll be determined by the manner 
m which it IS combmed with other elements on the page, with 
headlmes and body type, wath the overlmes and underlmes which 
complete the story the newsphotos hate to tell 
An expert typographer may consider prmted words only from 
the standpoint of the beauty of the design of the letters which 
comprise them A waiter may consider words only for their 
meanings and be insensitive to b«xuties or crudities of type 
design A layout artist may see words only as dark and hght 
blotches on the page, spots of gray and medium gray and black 
tone that create a pattern for the eye, w hich w orks either wath or 
against the pattern of the halftone cuts 
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The picture editor may be neither a great typographer nor a 
great writer nor a great artist, but he must have some knowledge 
of all these things and he must learn to respect words for all three 
of their \ alues For outlines that are badly w orded, type that is 
badly selected, and pages that are not well “spotted” wnll cancel 
his best picture effects It is not the purpose of this, book to deal 
with the subject of typography except to point out some of the 
essential relations of type to pictures 

Emotional Values op T^pes 

Just as halftone reproductions of newsphotos speak to the 
reader through tone values which tell him a story and play upon 
his feelmgs m one way or another, so type has emotional values 
too Some letter designs are as elegant as a gentleman m tails 
others as rugged and rough and wholesome as a man m overalls 
Some types have the streamline swiftness of a high powered air- 
plane, others the dehcacy and refinement of a society belle 
Advertismg designers are very careful, if they know their trade 
well, to pick the type w hich has the right emotional value for the 
merohandue they are displaying 

The newspaper layout man is much more restricted in his choice 
of type faces than is the advertising man His paper probably has 
its headline style and headhne type rigorously determmed No 
great leeway is or should be permitted here The problems of 
type that anse will be matters of modification and adjustment, 
selection of cutlme faces that accord wuth heads better arrange- 
ment of type on the page, etc Many newspapers today use 
Bodoni headline type, others use the equally beautiful Goudy, 
and still others are adopting a type dress consisting of one of the 
sans senf type faces, which satisfy the modern mood for puriam 
for extreme simplicity and lack of ornament m type forms as m 
many other things ♦ 

Both Bodom type and Goudy type, as the student of tyT>og 
raphy undoubtedly knows, are modem adaptations by the famous 
ty^je designer Fredenc W Goudy, based on classic roman letters 
The sans senf types (or letters wnthout senfs) are “thinned 
down” or refined v ersions of another old fashioned letter Gothic 
They are “new” in the sen«se of conforming to new tastes The 
first of the sans serif letters was ICabcI designed in Germany m 
1923 and representing a complete break in tradition for German 
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readers from the old Black Letter Since 1927 there have been 
se\ eral American versions of Kabel, or refined Gothic, the better 
known of which are Tempo, Vogue, and Metro, cut by different 
foundries but all essentially the same These faces all show a 
bold, medium, and light, giving the necessary variety for news- 
paper headline and general purposes There are also some still 
more delicate Gothic faces, suited to adi ertismg and feature needs 
but not to news purposes, and there are the beautiful Gothic faces 
recently designed by Lucian Bernhard, which might serve many 
special functions in picture layouts 

Whatever head type the newspaper uses, cuthne type will be 
selected to harmonize with the general type dress of the paper 
Headlines and outlines will be so placed as to strengthen the 
picture layout by direetmg the eye tonard it or by framing it or 
“backing it up" m one fashion or another 

Head Type and Pictures 

Nei\s heads are so dummied mto the page that they contnbute 
to the general motion of the layout, that they mtersect or “pomt 
to" the pictures, and that their bands of black provide a frame- 
work which offsets the halftones Some makeup men get a very 
static arrangement of heads by dummying beads of the same 
column width under one another A 2-column head placed low er 
on the page than another 2-coluimi head will look better if, instead 
of intersectmg the same 2 columns on the page, it begins at the 
middle of the one higher up and extends a column beyond it If 
heads are used on the page in this “mterlocking” fashion they 
will contnbute to diagonal feeling of the picture layout on both 
front and inside pages (Figs 30, 31, 32, 37A ) 

A group of newsphotos is helped by a head which juts mto it or 
intersects it at some point along its depth, for the Ime of head 
Vypft 'irAk tVxe PS -pwrAtrtg It* ihs pitlwe, even 

though it does so without the reader's being consciously aware 
of the fact A boldface headline or long head across the top of a 
page may “tie up” visually a picture group on the left with one 
on the nght, making the page layout a umt mstead of an arrange- 
ment of separate spots Some newspaper front pages are now 
using alternate banners m boldface and in hghtface type, and 
such black and medium dark, bands can provide an interesting 
element m the whole lay out The point is that the picture editor 
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should cultivate an eye for the ways m w hich the heads affect the 
picture presentation 

Body Type and Pictures 

Recent years have brought much improvement m designs for 
body or text type Most newspaper now use faces with well 
rounded letters which are even in weight, easily read, and do not 
“fill in” m printing Body type vnsually provides the back- 
ground for the pattern made by heads and halftones Yet too 
much gray type on a page looks dull and uninterestmg Some- 
times, too, the body t5T5e looks so small and hard to read that 
the eye is repelled Over a penod of years there w as a tendency 
to decrease the size of type in order to pnnt more news Now 
there seems to be a trend m the oppiosite direction, for the sake of 
readability 

Whatever size body type is emplojed, it can be given vanetyof 
appearance by using some full-face or italic paragraphs, and bj 
breakmg it with subheads, b> indents, initial letters, and astensks 
It should never be allow ed to look like a vast gray waste on the 
page, and when it does even the most attractive picture layout 
will take on some of the air of surrounding dullness 

CuTLiNB Type and Pictures 
Picture layouts make u<e of two forms of cutimes (1) the oier- 
Itne, in fairly large type face, across the top of the picture group 
or serving as a heading in two or three shorter lines at the top, 
(2) the explanatory caption, sometimes referred to as an underline 
because it is placed under each picture in the layout or under the 
layout as a whole This explanatory cutline may often be placed 
at the side of instead of beneath the picture There is one rule 
which must be firmly observed This is that the relation of 
outline to picture be obttous to the eye Nothing is so annoying as 
to have to search wildly through a picture group m order to 
determme which caption or cutlme is meant for which 

Cuthnes Need Strength Since outlines form an integral part 
of the picture layout they must have certain qualities They 
should be strong enough, not to provide a separate spotting for 
the page, but to blend with the nch tones of the newspholo Light- 
face body type used for explanatory captions (unless strength- 
ened by a run in sidehead m a bolder face) has a washed-out 
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appearance m la>outs for nc\\«?papcr pages Usuallj a little 
larger Ijiie is used for text, m full face, mil look best for 
captions For o\ crimes a regular bend tj pe n ill be u«ed, not so 
large ns heads on the page 

Ciioicr or IlAieaioviziNa Tape 
Wthoul attempting to gi\c all possible Ijpe ^elections for 
modern nei\'«photo lajouta, we might point the aaj mill a fen 
l) 0 ‘v«»ible choices If the newspaper u^cs Bodoni boldface heads 
on the front page and other iiewn pages, 1- or 2-column pictures 
Will take an oi crime in l&-pomt Boiloni boldface italic and 
3-column lajoul an oicrlmc m 21 point Cniitious on news 
pages mil look avoll in 8-pomt boldface of the bod> tjpe or mn\ 
be raised to lO-ixnnt boldface On the feature and woman s 
pages of such a paper aanetj maj lieolitamod bj using lightfaci 
Bodoni for regular heads, and putting standing feature heads and 
column heads m the lightface of one of the new sciuare-serif t> pis 
based on the old Clicltenham Tlicsi will accord better mtli 
Bodoni than would a t-ans ^enf letter So\cml fotindncs an 
making tlioo squaro-senf letters under the names Kamak 
Stjmio, and Memphis If tho«c heads arc U'-cd on the page 
along with Bodom light heads, then thejnclure lajout ma> u«c a 
Bodoni Italic lightface o\ crime and underlines in 10-pomt light 
face of the squaro-senf 

Similar choices would be made for a newspaper which iiseil 
Goudy heads Goudi boldface captions in 10 point would look 
well on news page lajouts wnth oi crimes m IS point Goudj 
boldface italic for 1 or 2 column pictures, 21 point for 3 columns 
For a paper using a hans «cnf head letter the o\ crime will be m 
the oblique of this (it is improper to ppcak of the italic of a 
sans senf tjpe) and the captions maj be either in sans serif 
medium boldface, m 10 point, or in the boldface of the bod> tj pe 
used 


Seaiicw for OmoiNALm 

Sometimes the picture editor feels that he needs a type out of 
the ordinary, to provide a sinking heading for a column or a 
fashion layout or for a big fcaturc-pngc layout He may call on a 
member of the art department staff to do a little fancy hand 
lettermg All types wore '‘hand lettered” at some time or other, 
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both xa their aacieut traditional forms and in their modern 
adaptations, but the i\ork was done by men who were consum- 
mate artists in their field A newspaper may have a typographi 
cal genius in its midst, but all too often it has not So much of 
the hand lettenng we see is vulgar or tawdry m taste Freaks 
of the hand letterer’s imagination, teanng across the page or 
surrounded by veird boxes and borders, mar many a layout of 
really stnking pictures The remedy is to obhge the letterer— 
when lettering must be done — to follow one of the fine type faces 
to be found m any of the modern type^pecimen books 

Before resorting to hand lettenng the picture editor should 
make sure that the composing room has no type suited to his 
special purposes Many faces which are earned because adver- 
tisers occasionally call for them will prove useful to him at one 
time or another Some are as free and flowing as any hand 
lettenng, yet properly proportioned and harmonious as well 
There are the cursive letters resembling handwriting, there are 
letters made with a brush stroke that are extremely informal in 
effect, there are the three dimensional letters that have proved so 
dynamic in their appeal and that are now used only in advertis 
mg If the neiispaper does not have them, they can always be 
copied, for the type books invanably give the complete alphabet 
They will help gi\e distinction as well as originality to feature 
layouts employing newspbotos So as to be aware of the 
resources at his command, the picture editor would do well to 
obtain some of the standard type-specimen books and study them 
carefully He might keep in a drawer of his desk the books of the 
Linotype Company, the Intertype Company, the Ludlow Tjtjo* 
graph Company, the American Type Founders, and the Mono- 
type Company Out of these he wall get ideas for faces that fit 
many kinds of layouts and that are supenor to hit-or-miss 
hand-lettered lines 

Placing Cut Captions or Underlines 
The proper tjpe face for cutlines is important, but the placing 
of the outlines can also do much to increase the effectiveness of a 
newsphoto layout When the layout is uneven across the top, a 
strong overline, with enough words m it to reach from the left 
to the right edge of the picture group, will often help to create a 
unified effect 
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Cut captions or underlines should be regarded as a unit m the 
layout and therefore very carefully written and dummied Some 
editors lean to captions that are set as blocks of type, carefully 
squared off, mth the last Ime filled out to the end If the tjqie is 
small and the block runs deep — as, for instance, an oblong of type 
1)^ m wide and 3mm depth — it mil be found difficult to read, 
for all that it contributes to the design Irregulanty is apt to 
increase legibihty, by providing a little white space, and this is a 
point which the layout man should at least consider 

A cut caption should not be crowded too close under the cut, 
mth no white space above or below or at either end of the lines of 
type When a caption of two or three lines is placed below a 
halftone, it will often look better if indented 2 picas at each end 
and given 2 picas of white space above and below In general, 
it is a good idea to have at least 2 picas of white all around 
any caption and perhaps more if the caption is a large block 
of type 

Sometimes a mortise or oblong is cut out of the face of the half- 
tone cut and the caption is set into this hole Such a caption m a 
mortise should be regular in form, and the rule that white space 
must surround it should be strictly observed A mortise may 
likewise bo created by cuttmg into one comer of a square cut or 
by steppmg two cuts off m such a manner as to obtain an oblong 
space for a caption, which should neatly fill the mortise except 
for the white frame around the type 

An interesting way to set a caption under a portrait is to make 
each line of type a httle more than half the width of the cut and 
place jt flush right under the cut Thus, if we had a 2 column 
picture of a prominent man or woman, we might order a cntlme 
15 picas mde, to be set flush with the right hand edge of the cut, 
m two or three lines, leaving white space on the left, or we might 
have jt act. un Jfl-pjca msasiJTe and enoter tucjilar the enf, jwhb 
white space on either end 

It is important that the one ordering such cutlines mark the 
copy with proper directions for the pnnter All type except 
regular body type for standard news columns is set in the measure 
indicated on a slug which is 30 picas long and then is sawed off 
to the length of the type line A 10-pica caption would be set in 
10-pica measure on a 30-pica slug, then sawed to 10 picas If it is 
to be placed under a 2-coluinn picture, this means that the empty 
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«ipace beside tbe caption nill ha\e to be filled in mth metal slugs 
m making up the page, and the printer maj overlook the direc 
tions for placing the lines 

Much trouble can be avoided by marking the cuthnes "Set 
15 picas flush right on 2-col slug” or "Set 10 picas centered 
on 2-col slug ” In samng the slug the printer vnll then leaie 
the metal that is needed to fill out the width of the cut and to gii e 
the caption the desired position beneath the picture 

Cuts that leal e a half-column space on the side for a caption 
are often very effective Thus a column cut is placed in a 
2-column space, with a 2-cQlumn o\ crime and a half column 
cutlme down the side Such a half-column caption looks bc-^t 
when it does not run too deep, so that there is a good depth of 
white above and below it, and it should have }>4 em on either "ide 
If it IS not otherwise indicated, the printer mil probably set this 
caption so that its lines are identical in length In other nords 
It vnll be squared off on the sides If the picture editor xnshes 
he may mark it "Set ragged ’ m which case the length of the 
lines will V ary and there mil be a little more white space around 
the type When the cutlme is to be set ragged, it « a good idea 
to compose it mth this m mmd and indicate to the pnnter what 
words to include m each hne Otherwise many words maj be 
clivnded on the ends of the lines, and the caption wall be hard to 
read In sending such a caption to the composing room it 
might, then be marked "Set 6 picas, indented em on each 
side", or "Set 6 pic'is ragged ” 

Cut Captiov with Ruw-in Sidehead 
Many editors like to begin all captions with two or three words 
in larger type to attract the reader’s eje These maj be simpb 
the first two or three words of the explanatory cutUne as it 
stands, or thej maj take the form of a catch phrase or legend 
which draws the reader much as a headline over a storj draws him 
to the smaller bodj tjqie Such a run m sidehead should be pithj 
but not slangj It should be set m type a size or so larger than 
the tJTie of the caption, but not so large that it creates little 
distracting black spots m tbe lajout With a caption in 8-point 
Bodoni boldface roman the sidehead could be in 10-pomt ultra 
Bodoni italic, or wath a 10-pomt Bodoni boldface roman caption 
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it might be 12-pomt ultra Bodom italic; or either of these could 
be used reversed, caption m italics and sidehead m roman If 
«ans-senf tj^je is used for the cutlme, the run m sidehead will look 
well m caps of a size larger 

Another manner of setting the sidehead is to put it m roman 
caps, then finish with a cutlme m italic lo^ er case , or the sidehead 
in itahc caps and the sidehead m roman loner case To illus- 
trate, the sidehead might be m Caslon boldface roman caps, 
followed by the rest of the caption m Caslon boldface itahc lower 
case Life very effectn elj departs from typographical standards 
in its use of Gothic run-m sideheads combmed with captions in 
lightface roman Only the editor who has developed taste in 
such matters will be ready to experiment with more unusual 
combinations successfully 

Each part of the caption should be marked carefully nith 
instructions to the printer on how it is to be set 

Double Printing 

Occasionally a boldface caption or overhne or headmg is 
stripped onto a halftone m what is knonm as double printing, that 
IS, it appears m black letters directly on the hght part of the 
halftone background White letters on dark tone can also 
be obtained by the pbotoengraver Double printing adds to 
costs and will be reserved for special purposes Too small a 
type should not be used, probably not smaller than 10 point for 
a newspaper 

When double prmting is desired, the line or heading must be 
^et in advance of ordering the art A proof is pulled on glazed 
paper and is furmshed to the engraver along with the photograph 
or layout The halftone negative is first printed on the metal, 
nhich is then reexposed to light in a contact frame under a nega- 
tive line film of the lettenng in exact position and with sufficient 
area of black surface to mask all parts of the metal except where 
the letters are to be printed White lettenng on a dark halftone 
is obtamed by stnpping the positue Ime film of the letters onto 
the halftone film before pnntmg takes place Hand lettenng 
may be done directly on the face of a photograph to be copied m 
halftone, ora hne of type may beset and pasted doira in a narrow 
stnp on the picture In this case the letters will appear m half- 
tone, not as pure black or white 
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Suggestions Summarized 

To summarize bnefly the suggestions we have made 

1 Cuthne type may show a contrast but should harmonize 
with headline type used in the paper 

2 Cutlmes should have sufficient weight or tone to harmonize 
with halftones and are therefore often, used m boldface 

3 The type chosen may in special cases as for some feature 
layouts, reflect the mood the pictures are meant to convey 

4 Hand lettering should follow the forms of the excellent faces 
to be found in the typc-specimen books and should avoid cccen 
tncities which may be m bad taste 

5 Cut captions may be placed (a) under the cut, (&) flush 
nght, in narrow measure under the cut, or centered with white 
space on each side, (c) in a mortise cut out of the face of the cut 
or in a mortise formed by stepping two cuts off, (d) m half- 
column measure beside the cut, (c) double-printed on the picture 
an engraving process , hand lettered or pasted down on the picture 
before it goes to the engraver 

6 Ovcrlines may be (o) centered over a single cut, (6) nm full 
to create umty when the top of the layout is uneven or open, as 
with 1^-column cut set m 2 columns or a layout unth caption 
mortises at the top, (c) omitted entirely if the cut or layout is 
directly under a banner line on the page, double-pnnted, or 
hand lettered on the face of the layout 

Keeping Track of Cuts and Outlines 

Much unnecessary gnef is occasioned m a newspaper plant by 
lack of proper sj stem for routing and assembling cuts and cut- 
Iines Some editors order their cuts but fail to order their 
outlines until the hst moment, when they place a burden upon 
machines in the composing room which may be in use setting 
advertising copy and thus cause considerable difficulty in getting 
the paper to press Department editors sometimes have cuts 
delivered to themselves scscral days before they arc to be used 
and then fail to deliver them to the composing room along with 
the page dummies or even mislay them 

The ■place for cuts is at the cut bank in the composing room, and 
the} should mvanably be dclncrcd there from the cngra'ing 
plant The cut bank should be equipped with proper storage 
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facilities for keeping advance cuts, so that it will not be necessary 
to deliver them to editors and so that they may be on hand v hen 
needed It is the duty of the man at the cut bank to base the 
cuts, usually on standard metal base, and to place the cutlmes 
which hkewise come to the cut bank after they have been set and 
proofread, with each layout exactly as they will appear in the 
page This saves time and labor at the time of makmg the page 
up on the stone 

For such a system to work it must start with the person order 
ing the art At the same time that the editor fills out an order 
slip for a cut or layout, he should write the captions (o\ erbne and 
underlmes) and send them to the composmg room He should 
make sure that the slugs on the art and cuthnes correspond 
Thus the order for art and the order for cutlmes might each be 
slugged "City Edition — Fire,” or "Sunday Woman’s— 'Guwn ” 
The editor w ill at the same time enter the slug "Fire ” or " Gown ” 
on the page dummy, in the space he has marked off for the layout 
Each separate photo sent the engravers also bears these slug 
words 

Usually the engravmg plant delivers the cuts, an engraver’s 
proof of each cut or layout, and the original pictures to the cut 
bank The slugs on the onginals guide the man at the cut bank 
m assembling layouts and cutlmes The Sunday department, 
if it uses large, complicated, multiple-cut, or pastedown layouts, 
may find it a better plan to have the engravers send the cuts to 
the cut bank, the ongmals and the proofs to the Sunday editor 
At his desk the slugs are immediately transferred onto the proofs 
and a layout on a small dummy is attached to the proofs when 
they are sent to the cut bank Of course any delay in doing this 
wnll hold up the work of the cut bank If done regularly and 
promptly it will relle^ e the composmg room of the necessity of 
handling large numbers of onginal photos or unwieldy paste- 
dornis The engrai er's proof should be checked to see that the 
work has been satisfactory and that dimensions are right 

A- APPLICATION EXERCISES 

1 Select a picture laj out from a recent newspaper m which j ou think the 
type used for headlines does not harmonize with the emotional tone of the 
content Select two layouts in which you think the type used for headlines 
both harmonues with the emotional value of the content and with the 
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type faces for news or fenturc matter on the page Spccificalty justify your 
selections in each case 

2 From a recent newspaper select a news picture layout m which you 
thuik the headline does not point to the picture or contribute to the rhj thm 
of the layout as well as it might Paste this layout on a sheet or sheets of 
copy paper and dummy in another head which jou think meets your 
objections 

3 Dummy an 8-col page for n newspaper showing two or more news 
headlines of the same column width which “interlock” to produce a diagonal 
feeling Select a news or feature page from a recent newspaper m which at 
least two of the five text-cxplained devices have been used to prevent a 
gray waste of body tjTie from detracting from the picture effect 

4 Suppose you have a 2-coIumn picture of a map show mg the strategic 
importance to Japan of the capture of Canton, a 4-column la> out showing 
Japanese tanka entering Canton, with an inset map show mg the 500-miIe 
angle from Canton to Hangkow Dummy these two picture groups on 
opposite sides of an &>column page Write headimes for both groups, 
indicating the typo face and sue for each Assume that your paper uses 
Bodoni boldface for news beads 

6 On jour dummy for the page in Exercise 4, tie jour two picture groups 
together in a way which seems appropriate and effective to you Write 
underlmea for these two picture groups, indicating the type you would use, 
where you would place the underlines and how wide jou would make them, 
assuming that the body type of the page is normally 7 point 

6 Select from a recent newspaper a halftone picture which has five or 
more lines of caption below it, but which you think lends itself to a mortised 
caption Indicate the mortise and rewnte a briefer text to go therein 
showing how much white space should be left For this same picture write, 
and show the placement of, an underline to be set flush with the nght*hand 
edge In each case show precisely what instructions to the printer should 
go with each underlme 

7 For the picture selected for Exercise 6, write a 4 to 5 word overlme 
Mark the type to be used m this overlme 

8 Select from a recent newspaper two examples of sans-senf type and one 
or more examples of what you beheve is hand lettering 


B CHAPTER-ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 

1 What qualifications should combme, at least moderately, m a news 
picture editor? 

2 What desirable efiect may be obtained by the tie-up called for in 
Exercise 5? 

3 What bearing has the darkness or lightness of a halftone on the 
typography of the explanatory caption? 

4 Suppose you have a 4-cohimn halftone which requires considerable 
explanation What objection is there to pnntmg this in the usual body type 
of your news page m straight Unes flush with the sides of the cut? What 
would you do to remove this objection? 
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5 What three type faces are commonly used styles of square-senf letters? 
If one of these type faces la used as a news head on the feature or woman’s 
pages, what type would harmonize well for a picture lajout head and 
underline? 

6 If sans-senf bead type is used for news stones on a page, what type 
face could be appropnately used for picture overlmes and underlines on the 
same page? 

7 What IS the aim and what the danger m hand lettering for picture or 
feature heads in a newspaper? What precaution may be taken to avoid 
this danger? 

8 What 13 meant by "Set 6 picas ragged?" By "Set 6 picas, mdented 

cm on each side”? 

9 Explain what a nin-m sidchead is and what effect is aimed at in its 
use In selecting type for a mn-in eidehead, what unpleasant effect should 
be guarded against? If tbe body of the caption is m S-point Bodoni bold 
face roman, in what size and face may the mn-m sidehead be effectively set"^ 

10 Explain how double printing on a halftone is done What practical 
disadvantage is there to double printing? 

11. What limit should there be to the securing of eonirast in the use of 
cutline type w ith respect to headline on tbe same page? 

12 List five places where picture captions may be placed List three 
places where overlmes may be placed Point out what relationship between 
caption and illustration must exist m any case? 

13 Should eogravmgs be sent from the engraving department to the 
department editor involved? Explain your answer 
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FRONT-PAGE PROBLEMS, MAKING THE FRONT 
PAGE SERVE THE ADVERTISER 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

Arthur Brisbane prophesied future front pages would present all 
important spot news highly condensed, while inside pages devoted 
themselves largely to interpretation and continuations A sharply 
different modern view regards a front page as the newspaper's “book 
jacket to sell the issue and induce the reader to turn to inside pages 
IVhich do you thmk is the sounder view ? 

Will the poster effect, which news photography can give a frontpage, 
influence strongly both the makeup and the advertising value of the 
newspaper? 

Does it lead readers inside the newspaper to start many stories on 
Page One and continue them on inside pages? 

Is the principle of the “tempo dynamic" structural lajout, 
inaugurated in 1937 by the Glendale (Calif ) News Press, an indication 
that makeup is improving in what has been called "the changuig 
newspaper’ ? 

How influential a part has radio advertismg played m this new 
trend toward “photography-conscious” book-jacket plan for pre- 
senting news and comment? 

Does a centered large nameplate with boved ears at each end help 
or detract from the ahvencss of s front page? 

What strong objection is there to departmentalizing news m the 
daily newspaper in the way which has made Trme and News Week 
so popular and successful? 

"IVrEWSPAPER front-page layout was considered m a general 
-L ' way in an earlier chapter With better know ledge of 
picture layout we are prepared to return to the front page, to 
examine some of its speafic problems Expenmentation with 
Page One is going ahead steadily in many parts of the country, 
both on large-format papers and on the tabloids Some of the 
achievement has been outstandmg Designs for front pages have 
\aried, but there is the beginning of recognition that a new 
graphic element, the newsphoto, can give the page poster value it 
never had before 
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So much has been said about modernizing typography, it has 
seemed that not eierjone recognized the role that newsphotos 
had plajed As a matter of fact, the pictonal coicrage of the 
nevN's IS npidl> forcing the issue of a modem “structure” for 
Page One Nen materials demand nen designs and methods m 
anj field In the early daj's of the skj scraper architects still 
tried to fit Grecian pillars mlo the fagades of steel frame giants 
mth elevator arteries After a while the elciatorand the steel 
skeleton demanded recognition through appropnate design 
Somethmg similar is happening to the newspaper Experts 
explam that its design must be functional It must reflect its 
purpose and the elements of which it is composed 

Modem tj'pe faces have plajed their part, pronding more 
beautiful and suitable dre«s m which to display the news The 
Bodom boldface headlines m upper and lower cose, first adopted 
by the New York Tribune (now the Herald-Tribune) on Decem- 
ber 3, 1918, haie since been copied bj papers throughout the 
country Goudj 's distinctne Bodom tjpe undoubtedly helped 
this newspaper to win the Ayer Tj*pograpliical Contest three 
times Yet in 1937 the pnze went to the Los Angeles Times, fora 
page which combined modem type, a modern form of headline, 
and newspholos, in a front page presentation that was new and 
startUng 

The Glendale Neics-Press (Glendale, Calif ), which won the 
second award m 1937, had likewise made dramatic u‘’C of the^'e 
same matenals Like the Los Angeles Times, it emplojed a 
sans senf beadletter, balancing t 3 rpe masses against picture 
masses in a stmctural Hjout which it named “tempo-dynamic ” 
Going still furthur in the bold use of modern facilities, it splashed 
its nameplate m blue and dropped its column rules 

These 1937 Ayer awards were the signal tluit it was tune to gii e 
up hoop skirts itany changes ul cfi-wspapei: dress, have heen 
tned since then Thej are in the direction of a page that is bmll 
for dramatic news display, out of the elements of head type 
halftone, and body type Considered graphicallj , each of these 
bnngs a different tone lalue to the page, and these tones, balanced 
agamst each other, just as they might be in a poster or ad\ ertise- 
ment, are what gii e the page its power of arresting the eye 

On May 1, 1937, The Toledo Ncics Bee, a Senpps Howard 
paper, inaugurated a new page design by Gilbert P Farrar Its 
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revolutionary pattern used a black rule to mark off a rectangle or 
bull's-eye portion of the page for big news, including a newsphoto 
The part outside this rectangle was reserved for features and 
feature pictures and for listing under a display head the contents 
of the inside pages The type used was also of a new sans-senf 
design, Metro medium, in flush-to-the-left headlines The 
general effect was that of a news page kid on a feature page, a 
novel graphic presentation, further enhanced by the daily use of 
color on Page One 

In the same month (May 24, 1937), the New York Evening 
Journal appeared with a front page which could be folded in 
quarters, for easy reading, and still maintam its graphic display 
features The nameplate occupied a rectangle boldly ruled off 
in the upper left hand comer, with a headline below it, across the 
first four columns of the page The upper right-hand comer was 
occupied by a newsphoto m large dimensions, topped by a 
4-column boldface overline or headline 

These pioneer front pages have been followed by many other 
attempts at modernization Some ha\e sought to make changes 
in typography alone, with the new type faces and the flush-left 
or streamline heads A few have realized that dramatic appeal 
IS better obtained by using both pictures and type to create a 
layout with motion Old-fashioned notions that pictures do not 
belong in outside columns Lave been cast overboard So far it 
has been impossible to bleed pictures on newspaper presses, but 
this mechanical obstacle will probably soon be solved Mean- 
while methods of the graphic arts are improving the poster 
values of Page One 

Yet the whole problem of the front page has only been thought 
through by a very few The function of Page One is twofold to 
sell the paper, and to get the whole 'paper read 

If we were called upon to plan a jacket for a book or a cover 
for a magazine, we would probably realize that these two purposes 
were involved The book wrapper attracts the reader by its 
color and pattern, then seeks with a “blurb” to interest him in 
what IS between its covers This second factor is all important 
• People must be induced to read and tell their friends, or the sale 
of the book will be short-hved 

In the case of the magazine cover, poster ^alue is important 
for new sstand sales the cover must sell the magazine Yet large 
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numbers of sub'scnbers arc not grcatJ3 affected bj this factor 
since thej rccei\ o the issue regularly in their homes The co^ or 
for them must do more than get attention, it must make them 
interested m sitting domi and reading tlie mngizmc Often it 
(toes this bj announcing some of the bot offerings to bo found 
inside a famous author, a full length no%cl an article of Mtnl 
interest Onlj if the subscriber ro*uUe\er3 page of tlie magazine 
\nll he ln^e been evpo'^cd to the advtrti«ing tint the insidf pages 
contain, so the purpoat of the coicr is not 011)3 to attract but to 
induce bim to open up 

The newspaper’s front page has a function cIoscl3 resembling 
that of the magazine co\or, at least up to a certain point It will 
be displa3cd on news-stands and it will bcdcln ered toliomes It 
must sell the pajxjr It must also — and this is w hat so freqiipntl3 
l^ overlooked — get the uhole paper read If the purchaser glances 
over the front page banner lines and big stones, then tlirow« tlu 
thing awa3, the advertisers wall not be getting results and tin 
financial sccunt5 ofthcpapcrwillbcimdermined 1 ditorsofton 
think thc3 can accomplish this purpose of getting the insidi 
pages read, b3 starting all big stones on the front page and then 
jumping them to m«ido positions Careful sur\e3s of reader 
reaction made by Dr Gallup show that onl3 n \or3 small i>cr 
centage of readers cv or bother to turn to the pages indicated in the 
jump lines Most arc content vvalh the gist of the Rtor3 ns 
gathered from the lead Wc have managed to develop a nation 
of “front page readers " Dr Gallup jioints out, and ns a result 
the adv crtisers are giv ing tlicir money to the radio As the first 
step then, in making the front page fulfill its proper function it 
IS obvious that we must build a page which gnes the reader less 
but promtsea him more, a promise which only the inside pages 
can fulfill (Fig 25 ) 

Before ivutaumg this thought further, fet ua eousivdeT nuothei 
angle of the problem News coverage is vcr3 complete toda3 
and readers have been taught to take a vital interest in the latent 
happenings on many fronts Foreign wars, national politics 
local crimes, scientific discoveries romance, adventure, and 
disaster around the globe, all compete for a ranking position in the 
report of a single day’s happenings Add to these a multiphcitv 
of special columns and features editorial comment, sports news 
and society, and 300 have a bewildcnng assortment of items 
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Fia '*5— New front pace theory fa ehancfnic the appearance of many 
Here the Doise Capxiat Arvi trcaia the pace *• » coter rather than aa the 
epot news Ihcturea attract the reader while autnmanra of important evenU o' 
him to open up the paper Untesa he doea the atlvertiainc may fail to ahow rwulU 



Flo 20 Dfpartmcntaliifd front pag® dctign^d by ttucJeat* of Columbia TTnirersity » 
Oraduato School of Journalism A featuro of thi* laj-out aineo adopted by a number of 
nofl^apera la the use of newaphotoa la the upper n«bl-hand corner beside the namepUte 
buen a page fummames the nows but refert the reader Inaide for complete coverage 
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Flo. 27.— Partly departmeatallred is the Richmond Time$-Di$pateh. It plays " the 
stop' of the day” and a few others on Page One, but saves much important news for 
inside pages where news is grouped and classified. 
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for foreign affairs, for local featxu^s, etc , he will turn from the 
front page more readily 

A table of contents on the front page is better than no key to the 
paper at all However, it does not actively entice the reader 
into the paper For this, definite “bait” is needed m the form 
of well displayed bulletins, headlines, and blurbs describing the 
content of the inside pages A complete table of contents is 
important to a large sized paper with much scattered new s and 
feature material It is not a particularly attractive unit on Page 
One, which should be firmly regarded as the “cover” page of the 
paper The table should be given a permanent position where 
it IS readily found, possibly m the form of a box on the page 
facing the editorial page, or on the front page of the second 
section (commonly referred to as the “split page”), when there 
is one A boxed or boldface reference to this index, on Page One, 
will m itself serve as an inducement to the reader to open up 
the paper 

Pictures can lead the reader into the paper as surely as stones 
can — perhaps more surely, because of the emotional appeal of 
good news photographs When a single dramatic shot of a big 
news story is played boldly on the front page, and the reader is 
referred to the daily picture page or to an inside page for more, he 
18 practically certain to turn to them Picture appetite can be 
depended upon as a means of getting the paper read, much more 
than appetite for reading matter The same man or woman who 
never reads the jumps probably always looks at the pictures 

When there is a single news story breaking of such proportions 
as to make its pictures o\ershadow all others for the day, the 
front page might feature only the most dramatic newsphoto of 
this story, playing it large and making the reader turn inside for 
other pictures When there is no such overwhelmingly impor- 
tant news story to be had, a sound psychological treatment of a 
large-format Page One is the use of a broad or narrow strip of 
pictures down one side, each picture relating to a different story, 
wath a outline referring the reader to the mside page where the 
complete story and additional newsphotos may be found Such 
a stnp may be balanced by the weight of a larger picture elsewhere 
on the page, or by proper groupmg of headlines and type matter, 
to give the page as a whole diagonal feeling, or the picture strip 
may take the center of the page, with small cuts on the sides of 
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the page so placed as to create diagonal motion and contrast 
of size 

When there are several big news stones breaking and all have 
furnished a supply of dramatic news shots, it may be worth w hile 
to turn the entire front page into a picture page, dividing it into 
honzontal bands of alternate banner lines and newsphotos The 
outlines under each strip of pictures will tell enough, m conjunc- 
tion with the banner hne, to whet the reader’s appetite and make 
him turn to the page n here it is indicated he may find the com- 
plete V ord and picture coverage The biggest story of the day 
vail naturally take the top banner Ime and broad picture band 
above the fold (Fig 23) 

Of course there are editors who will not agree to give this space 
to pictures on the front page For the more conservative, it is 
always possible to plan an asymmetric arrangement of the front 
page, using one or two nensphotos in 3 columns, or a deep 
2-column picture balanced by some smaller cuts on the page 
These may be the faces of interesting personahties m the nows, 
in 1-coIumn or even J^-coIumn size As often as possible they 
should refer the reader into the paper for the complete story, 
instead of serving as illustration to stones that appear on Page 
One 

The poorest attempt at fulfilbng the second aim is to start 
stones on Page One and jump them to inside pages, since few ever 
read the jumps and these (as we shall see later) serve to make 
the appearance of inside pages dull 
To sum up, the front page ts not just a hxg news page It is the 
cover page of the paper, and, like the cover or jacket of a hook or 
magazine, it must accomplish the tuofold purpose of selling the 
paper and getting the whole paper read 
Good ways to use the large-format front page as a cover page 
w hieh 'sells the paper yet leads the reader inside, are 
I Dramatic play of the one big story of the day, by means of 
one large newsphoto and banner line, with the story complete in a 
good sized readable type, possibly m wide measure In a box or 
in boldface type the reader is referred to an inside page, where 
more pictures, side-light stones, features, and “sob” stones 
connected with this one big news story may be found On this 
tj^pe of front page, other big news stones of the day are treated m 
headlmes and bulletins, complete in themselves as news flashes, 
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but bnef and serving a? blurbs for the full accounts in word and 
picture form hich may be found inside the paper Each head 
or bulletin carnes the page-reference Une m boldface type Fea 
ture stones of popular appeal, important editorials, comics, or anj 
other matenal nhich the paper contains are likewise blurbed on 
Page One 

2 Samples of the best newsphoto coverage for the day are 
displayed on Page One A 2 or 3 column stnp of action pictures 
may be used, each on a different story and each carrying a well 
displayed reference line to the page where more pictures and the 
complete story may be found Such a stnp of sample pictures 
may be balanced by a separate dramatic shot of the big story of 
the day or by a large box of type matter or bulletins, by small 
cuts or by a typographical treatment of the page which gives 
diagonal balance to the layout A daily new’s picture stnp may 
become a permanent treatment of the front page if desired and 
will only be discarded when an ovenvhelmingly big news story 
with newsphotos forces it off 

3 Instead of the wide strip of sample newsphotos, a narrower 
stnp (1 column, IH column, or 2 columns as desired), showing 
candid shots of the faces of people m the news, can be made a 
somipormancnt attraction on Page One (Fig 25) The person- 
ality stnp should be used to lead the reader to the inside pages 
of the paper, in the mawneT desenbed above In other v.OTds, 
each picture should be a "teaser,” for if it is complete m its 
mc‘=sage no purpose is sen ed 

4 A good front page could be built to carry both an action 
picture stnp and a personality picture stnp To get motion into 
such a page layout it would be best not to hai e both extend the 
full length of the page Thej should be so arranged as to create 
diagonal feeling 

6 Instead of the vertical stnps of action or personality photos 
the front page is divided mto honzontal bands, starting at the top 
of the page below the nameplate with a banner line on the most 
important story of the day Below this banner is a band of 
pictures covering that story Then comes another banner hne 
across the whole width of the page and below it another picture 
band on its stor^’ Then a third banner hne carrying a third 
band of new sphotos Finallj , at the bottom of the page there is 
a banner Une standing alone In planmng such a page the 
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picture editor must remember the pnnciple of rhythm in layout 
discussed m an earlier chapter If e\ ery band is the same width, 
the page mil be static and dull He gives the page motion by 
increasing the width of the bands in regular order, probably from 
a narrower band at the bottom to a wider one at the top, because 
this vnll give him the best play for his most important story above 
the fold In other words, his layout has the rhythm of a wave 
irom its lowest point to its crest Heads may be stepped up in 
size from the bottom to the top of the page, or they may all be 
kept one size, serving as a recurrent umt in the wave rhj’thm 
If vaned at all, it must be successively and m harmony with the 
picture bands 

6 The newspaper's nameplate, mstead of occupying the whole 
width of the top of the page, is brought over flush with the left 
hand margin, leaving a apace of 2 or 3 columns on the right A 
newsphoto, of the action type or a candid personality shot, is 
pushed up into this space beside the nameplate, which has the 
cflect of giving it a spotbght position on the page and at the same 
time creating a page layout wnth strong diagonal feeling As an 
alternate e, this space may be used for news bulletins m boldface 
type, creatmg a type block of oblong shape which will spot the 
layout just as a photograph would Such a type block can then 
balance a picture stnp on the left of the page, and both will serve 
to lead the reader into the paper 

7 A dramatic new s shot may extend to the top of the page and 
be mortised with an oblong hole into which the nameplate can be 
fitted when the page is made up in the composing room Or the 
nameplate can be proved up on glazed paper, copied by the 
engraver, and stnpped onto the picture when the cut is made 

These suggestions for picture treatments on Page One cannot 
possibly be comprehensive and final, because new pictures and 
new picture editors will be sure to bring forth new and dynamic 
front page layouts In general, it will be noted that we have not 
suggested any departure from regular oblong cuts on Page One, 
^because unusual shapes are not suited to rapid reporting of the 
news Secondly, it will be noted that w e ha\ e placed pictures 
m the outside columns and that we have allowed them to run well 
below the fold The old idea of keeping all interest above the fold 
probably only encourages the reader in his lethargy about opening 
the paper up Ne\crtheless, much of the picture interest must 
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be held above the fold, in order to sell the paper, and the editor 
■will be wise to note just where the fold does divide his picture 
strip or layout 

In the vertical strip, while it is possible to keep all pictures 
uniform because the strip occupies a place as a umt in the general 
balance o! the page, still it is better if possible to observe the 
pnnciple of rhythm, mcreasing the depth of the cuts from bottom 
to top of the strip The student will see at once that this con- 
forms better in several m ays with the principles of picture layout 
we have already discussed 

Incidentally, there is no room for confusion between the stnp 
of sample news shots for Page One and the so called “movie 
strip ” The movie strip imitates the motion-pictnre-camera 
method by showing a single action at various stages such a stnp 
might, say, show a horse and rider leapmg over a hurdle and 
would gi\ e five separate stages of this single leap Such a feature 
strip IS sometimes very interesting Its pictures are most effec- 
tive when kept the same size, because that is what we expect 
of a motion picture In contrast, the front page stnp of news 
pictures IS made up of widely different shots of several different 
news events It does not unitate the motion picture and should 
not copy Its technique 

Type, on such front pages as we have descnbed,mu8tbe used in 
such a way as to nork ivith the pictures m creating balance tnlh 
motion Strong lines of head type can form a connective link 
visually between a stnp of news pictures on the left and a smgle 
news shot on the nght of the page thus tying together the units 
in the page layout and accentuating diagonal feeling 

A strong movement from the lower left to the upper right 
comer of the page may be further balanced by a 2-column bead 
in the lower nght comer of the page Once the editor gets to 
thinking of this matter of motion m layout, he will readily find 
ways of arranging the elements of the page, pictures, head type, 
boxes, and body type to enhance it He will develop, as indeed 
he must, the ability to shuffle all the stories and pictures on the^ 
page in a make-over in the composmg room and still not lose this 
one valuable factor of motion 

Newspapers quite universally adhere to the practice of decreas- 
ing the size of head type below the fold, yet the bottom of the 
page must be kept interesting and not too gray This may be 
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accomplished by using shorter stones, bulletins, and blurbs, by 
breaking up long stretches of text with subheads, or by setting all 
quotations in boldface, depending of course on the general style 
of the paper 

In modern page layout it is often thought desirable to ehminate 
the column rule Undovhtedly this helps to give the layout freedom 
and motion, but in droppmg column rules, be sure to increase the 
white space or “gutter” between the columns to not less than 
picas for 12-pica columns Otherwise the page mil not be 
legible 

Modernizing the NAiiEPLATs 

Before leaving the subject of large-format front pages, a nord 
might be said about newspaper nameplates Some papers are 
modemizmg the nameplate along with the whole general pre- 
sentation of Page One Others cling to their traditional name- 
plate as a country doctor might cling to a u eather beaten shingle, 
belief ing his practice would \anish if the shingle were modernized 
Many of these nameplates are in old fashioned black letters, 
heavy and antique m feehng and centered at the top of the page 
mth boxed “ears” on cither side and the date line set between 
rules beloii They spot the page m a fashion which at once 
suggests lertical or symmeinc balance, and, for this reason and 
because they are of a size which dommates, they definitely 
interfere with the job of creating a page layout which has asym- 
metric feeling, or balance with motion 

There are several cures for this ailment 

1 The nameplate may be kept strong but moi ed to the left 
of the page, so as to aid rather than hamper the asymmetric 
layout The balanced ears of course must go, and it may be 
desirable to decrease the size of the nameplate, if it crowds the top 
too much m this position 

2 The nameplate may be redesigned m a modem sans senf 
or square-senf letter, kept large but fairly bght so as not to 
detract from the Msual function which the bold banner heads 
perform The headlines not only announce the new s but ser\ e as 
dark horizontal lines which tie up the separate elements of the 
page The nameplate should not interfere with this The 
modernized nameplate will also work better if mo^ ed to the side 
of the page 
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3 If the center nameplate is retained m its traditional type, it 
should be deSnitely decreased m size or lightened in effect so that 
It does not dominate the page The ears will be better without 
the boxes, which accentuate the vertical balance 
Newspaper clienteles do exist which regard sudden or drastic 
changes in newspaper dress as offensive Many travelling 
Kansas Citians long accustomed to the gray tone and conserva- 
tive headlines of the Kansas City Slar, find the “street sale” 
display of Chicago and New York newspapers “overdressed” 
Custom IS a powerful criterion, and readers accustomed to 
<onservative makeup may lose confidence in a paper which 
suddenly begins to wear what they may construe as a checkered 
suit and red vest Yet these same readers increasingly enjoy 
mass appeal moving pictures, tune in on highly condimented 
radio programs, drive on pleasure jaunts with increasing fre- 
quency in streamlined motorcars, broadcasts blaring under the 
dashboard They watch, listen, and ride, whereas 20 years ago 
the rustle of a newspaper being read through constituted a note of 
vensimihtude in the great American home For tho same reason 
that news pictures answer a need of quickened tempo, a need of 
competing interests, journalism needs livelier, more compelling 
newspaper appearance to compete with lively, compelling claims 
for the public’s energy and time 
This change, m some environments, should be strategically 
paced In conservative localities the newspaper dust bow I should 

be irngated, but not wnth a roar that suggests m those localities a 
broken dike A paper’s gray business suit may be changed for an 
EngUsh tweed ivith a subtle dash of red m the wea\ e Ulti- 
mately, what might have lost reader confidence and been charged 
as tawdry may be welcomed as virile charm A newspaper to 
succeed must induce readers to regard it as essential to their 
udget and daily routine A publisher must change his offering 
M his clientele definitely changes its appetite, but he must know 
his clientele He must not offend them today with what he 
knows they can be educated to prefer m a year A middle- 
ground front-page makeup, a compromise between the somewhat 
advanced "tempo-dynamic” arrangement and the gray, all big- 
news-on-Page-One presentation, can still use three modem 
principles without incurnng the charge of sensationalism These 
three principles w ould be (1) More pictures, some of whicli refer 
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to stones on inside pages, (2) a cover jacket policy ivhich gives 
more complete coierage of the one or two biggest stones of the 
daj on Page One, reserves other big news for inside pages, and 
carnes an adequate interest arousal of inside page content, (3) 
sans-senf or other modem design flush left headimes 

E\en conser\ative newspapers have adopted tno-deck top 
heads in upper and Ion er case type Test after test lias pro\ ed 
that fen persons read more than two decks of a headline, and that 
upper and loner case heads are more legible because an adult 
reads n ord at a time, not letter at-a time 
More Pictures As pre^nousl> pointed out in this book, 
pictures mth nens, personality, and action value, nhen given 
enough room to breathe, seize the attention by instantaneous 
vnvidness and tell their story more compelhngly than the same 
space devoted to type A stnp of pictures down the left hand 
side of the front page has distinct value, partly because it pulls 
the eje to the left, from which readmg habit leads one naturally 
to move toward the rest of the page, whereas a picture mass to 
the right or middle of the page produces habit made resistance to 
moving the eye back to the left 
A solid flow of pictures down the full length of the first 2 
columns may suggest to some clienteles an overplay Moreov er, 
the first 2 columns abov e the fold carry interest in themselv es 
without pictures Dr George Gallup’s early surveys revealed 
that space below the fold is exceedmgly low in reader 
interest A possible place for conservative papers to use a strip 
of news photographs with underlines referring to inside pages is 
across the bottom The ultra conservative Kansas City Star 
occasional!} use» this plan, but so far without refemng to mside 
stones The greatest disadvantage of such a treatment is that 
it gtv cs the page a static appearance, but this may not displea'^o 
the publisher who wishes to “play safe ” It seems well to hive 
at least one picture, as a fixed pohey, below the fold of the front 
page, refernng to a story, feature, or editonal on the inside of 
the paper 

If a publisher believes his readers would resent pictures dail} 
across the 8 columns at the bottom, of Page One or fin<b enough 
pictures of adequate news value impracticable to obtain, he may 
still effectivel} enliven this below the-fold portion b} two 
devnees (a) A 2 column, shallow head not more than four inches 
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above the bottom of the page, on each side of the lower half 
These heads over short stones should preferably be placed across 
columns two and three and six and seven This is a common 
practice on the conservative New York Times, but many other 
papers retain and, unrelieved lower half front pages Even if 
long stories logically extend down this area and might necessitate 
jumps if this 2 column head policy were obdurate for short 
stones, the heads can bo used to break up the longer stones In 
this case they become in reality 2-column subheads, as is often 
the practice on conservative newspapers for breaking up 6 or 
7 column news or feature articles for which no pictures are 
available (6) A 2 column boxed or indented descnption of 
inside page interests, placed below the fold If the 2-column 
heads are used this blurb feature can be placed m columns four 
and five, extending m above the headlmes and dropping 
to the bottom of the page Many variations of this pnnciple will 
of course suggest themselves to makeup editors and pubbshers 
A Cover Jacket Policy The Richmond News-Leader has u«ed 
its full left hand column on the front page to index all important 
stones, features, and editorials m each issue, leadmg off ivith Page 
One stones Man> other papers pnnt bnef “thumbdex" or 
index references to inside pages Other papers ha\ e used their 
nameplate ears to call attention to special inside features As 
previously suggested, this is better than no index at all, but a 
mere table of contents is not so effective, progressive publishers 
behe\ e, as bnef paragraphs devoted to each story indexed, para- 
graphs which definitely try to raise questions m a reader’s mmd 
and to indicate that interesting answers or data may be found on a 
specific inside page The p^chological soundness of this is 
attested by Dr John Dewey’s analysis of a thought process, w hich 
indicates that the first three steps m any thought are a felt 
difficulty, isolation of a specific problem, and a suggested solution 
The practical value of it has been, proved by magazine publishers 
in their cover blurbs and by book publishers m the colorful jacket 
appeals It is doubtful whether the Richmond News-Leader is 
efficiently using its front page column one by devoting part of it 
to Page One stones The space might better be used for fuller 
interest arousals for mside stones, letting front-page display 
speak for itself The mam object is to get the inside of the 
paper read 
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Of course, a basic rule of advertising must not be violated Do 
not devote front page space to advertising mside pages which 
contain little or nothing of interest The cover jacket policy of a 
newspaper demands that only one or two big stones be played on 
Page One and that other important news be attractively displayed 
on the mside It pays to advertise, only if you can deliver the 
goods Years ago, Hugh Graham, founder of the Montreal Star, 
gave preeminent display to the one big story of the day, every 
day Human attention cannot easily focus on more than one 
thing at a time, and the field of the attention is definitely limited 
The pobcy of displaying one or two big stones on the front page 
does not mean the mere limiting of the front page to a single 
column of one story with the rest of the page devoted to mside- 
page allusions 

As a matter of fact, a newspaper rarely has more than one big 
story a day Some days there seem to be no big stories It 
sometimes takes creative editonal force and imagination to 
breathe life into a story in order to build it into what it is really 
worth For instance, the Kansas City Star gave major display 
on November 18, 1938, to Germany’s temporary recall of 
Ambassador Dieckhoff Two*thirds of a column was devoted to 
this No picture of Dieckhoff was printed, no account of the 
diplomatic or histoncal background of the action, there was 
merely the spot news account This conformed with a common 
news pohcy simple, terse statement of fact On the front page 
of that issue were four other top-head stones and a 4-column 
news picture The 37 other pages of this issue contained several 
stones of major interest No front-page description, however, 
mtimated what might be on the inside At least three of the 
other four top-head stones on this front page might have been 
blurbed on Page One and used further to brighten the inside 
The Dieckhoff story might effectively and informatively have 
been huiU up by providing histoncal, legal, and diplomatic back- 
ground, as well as a review of Amencan pubhc opinion on the 
Nazi repnsals for Grynszpan’s assassmation of Vom Rath, upon 
which Dieckhoff was presumably being called to report Since 
there was also an important local story in this same issue, the 
conser\ ative Kansas City Star might have built up on Page One 
background and parallel mterests on both stones, routing the 
other three top heads to the inside, but carrying some small 
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stones, more pictures, and an adequate cover jacket feature 
across 2 columns at least 8 in deep on the contents of inside 
pages 

Jumping stones from one page to another has two bad results 
readers discontinue the story at the “continued” line, reading 
other stories before they go to the trouble of turmng large news 
pages, and, since many readers read no continuations at all and 
most of those who do have read other stones before picking up 
the carr>-over, the jump on an inside page becomes either dead 
or monbund matenal If, however, pubhshers find cogent 
reasons for jumping stones, two methods may lessen the ill 
effects of the jump First, they may contmue to an inside page 
onlj a complete division of a story, for instance a plaj-by plaj 
account of a game, or specific details of court testimonj or of a 
enme which constitute a sequel to the onginal storj, as it were 
The end of the first part may carij an italics or boldface or 
indented paragraph mdicating that “direct testimonj may be 
found in column 0 on page 8 ” This Page Eight storj then will 
carry a full sized head and its own individual lead Another 
method is to group all Page One jumps on 3 or 4 columns made 
up attractively m the same comer each day of the same inside 
page under a boxed 3- or 4-coIumn 24 point head, “Continued 
from Front Page ” Under this, each jump should carrj the 
continued line and a 2- or S-line, I4-point or 18-pomt head which 
repeats a distinguishing phrase from the original head but which 
vanes sufficiently to headline the jumped material and give 
interest to it 

It might be wise for a conservative newspaper to adopt onlj 
one of these middle-ground pnnciplcs at a tune, and of course 
enlivening policies other than these three could be developed 
later The point is that manj papers hav c found it damaging 
to change policy or appearance too quicklj The shift might 
suggest instability and mcrclncious tendenej' It is not likclj 
that readers accustomed (o ultraconservotive makeup — and tins 
countrj contains areas where taste changes slowlj — would at all 
quicklj accept a decreased nameplate at the left, with a large 
picture n«tng above the nameplate at tlio right and bands of 
pictures or streamers on the front page, particularlj w hen renders 
m such areas have activclj resented even one streamer head 
^ cl the page arrangements earlier described in this chapter show 
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marked tendencies m present day reader appetites and are 
admirablj suited to certain localities and certain conditions of 
competition 

The Tabloid Front Page 

So far we have considered only the front page of the large- 
format newspapers The tabloid front page offers a somewhat 
different set of problems Right here it is important to call the 
student’s attention to the fact that we are not including in this 
discussion the front pages of tabloid Sunday supplements in 
large-format newspapers, for these require layout treatment 
adapted to their own needs and bear no relation to the front page 
of the daily tabloid newspaper 

The editor of the large-format paper needs to be told that the 
front page is a cover The tabloid editor has known it all along 
He cannot hope to pack all the news onto Page One The most 
he can expect is to give the biggest story of the day the display it 
merits, then tempt the reader to the inside pages Often he may 
have groaned over this very limitation, yet it Is probably the 
factor ivhich gets the best results for advertising 

Tabloid newspapers can be safely divided into two schools 
(1) Those which run only heads and pictures with captions on the 
front page, (2) those which play at least one big news story on 
Page One 

The Tabloid Pictorial Front Page Display on the tabloid front 
page faces txv o difficulties One is that the use of large head type 
necessary to sell the paper on the newsstands, permits only a very 
short count of letters and spaces, so that it is something of a feat 
to state the news intelligibly It is for this reason that the 
tabloids resort to so many nicknames and labels for people m the 
neu s Good taste should draw the hne agamst some of the short 
cuts in verbiage Yet often it can be said that a slight loss m 
dignrty is compensated by the liveliness o1 presentation, provided 
of course that this does not descend to vulgarity 

The second difficulty springs from the fact that a very large 
proportion of the best newsphotos are horizontals rather than 
uprights A cameraman photographmg a street scene, a mob in 
action, or a group of people m almost anj important news event 
finds he can include more and therefore tell the story better if he 
takes a horizontal shot If the horizontal picture is blorni up to 
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the full width of the tabloid page, it leaves, when nameplate and 
headlines have been taken care of, another horizontal band on the 
page To fit another horizontal picture below it seemed to many 
editors to give an awkvard appearance to the front page 

The layout most frequently resorted to in order to avoid this 
stumbling block has been one m which three news shots were 
grouped , one a long narrow picture of a person walking or running, 
then a horizontal shot reduced to fit the width of the page beside 
this, leaving a space below the horizontal into which cutlmes and 
a small picture could be fitted (Fig 28) The trouble with tins 
arrangement is that it so often necessitates use of a long narrow 
picture for layout purposes only, not because the picture itseH 
IS mterestmg or important Also, if the horizontal was the really 
important picture this layout fails to dramatize it Long thm 
ladies and gentlemen stepping out of tabloid front pages get 
monotonous after a while, and even the public may begm to 
wonder why they are there 

Fortunately, the tabloids have been expcnmentmg, too, with 
modem layout ideas and many new and dramatic ones have 
emerged When the news story was a really tremendous one, as 
m the case of the Hmdenburg disaster, they boldly spread the 
honzontal news picture across the back and front pages It is 
interesting to note, m examining these illustrations, that there 
was no choice but to play the horizontal nowephoto of the burning 
Zeppelin in this fashion, or to reduce it to a size entirely unworthy 
of its news value It is noteworthy that the New York Daily 
Netos and the New York Mirror both adopted the same — and 
seemingly inevitable — solution 

Frequently the news value of a picture is not so great that it 
merits the sweep of the back and front pages, or the picture itself 
IS not suited to such treatment What then? One modern 
answer is frankly to accept the necessity imposed by the pictures 
themselves and divide the pictorial part of the front page into 
two honzontal hands These can be made effective by a difference 
in depth, the top band wider than the lower band, and still 
greater originality and interest have been obtamed by double- 
printing a banner line on each By double printing we mean 
that the banner line is set, a proof on coated paper stock pulled, 
and this in turn photographed by the engraver and printed onto 
the metal with the picture m process of making the halftone As 
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Flo 2S —Table d front page layout must cope with the short count of beads and the 
fact that the average news shot js a honsontal vrhich if scaled to the full width of the page 
leaves a narrow str p below The most usual solut oa is shown here. 
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we have already seen, a page divided into honzontal bands can 
have rhythm or wave motion, and, even if aesthetics had to be 
sacnficed, there is no doubt that this would be the sensible way 
to play two powerfully dramatic news pictures, both horizontals 
on a tabloid front page 

In iot variety in trorvfe-page layout the tabloid editor 

should not overlook action in the human face as havmg \ital 
appeal There are now available ivide selections of candid 
pictures of personalities m the news A personality strip of three 
heads might take the place of the person walking so often used for 
makeup purposes Outlines under each face, referring to the 
page where the story may be found give the reader that many 
more reasons for looking at different inside pages If a good 
action shot is blo^n up to occupy the larger space beside this 
personality strip the possibilities of the front page will have been 
exploited to excellent advantage 

Complete cutouts of faces that are m the news have been used 
m combination with large headlines to give an effective tabloid 
front-page layout (see Fig 22) Headlines and pictures work 
Mell together m such a scheme, both to sell the paper and to 
get it read, particularly if each story represented on the cover 
IS played on a different inside page The editor should never 
forget that his job is to get the reader to turn to as many pages as 
possible Even m the tabloid, il all interest is concentrated on 
Pages Tivo and Three, there is less chance of the advertisers 
gettmg the full return on their investment 

Very often the picture combination seen on the tabloid front 
page has consisted of a thin upright, a honzontal, and a picture 
cropped m a circle to fill out the space below the honzontal 
There is nothing to recommend such an arrangement It com 
bines shapes which do not harmomze, into an ensemble which 
lacks a feeling of motion or rhythm, and is probably therefore the 
poorest form of display that can be used Though the layout 
man may think he has achieved variety, as a matter of fact the 
effect is one which fails of surprise value or “shock ” 

Surpnse is a vital factor of layout A daring action photo- 
graph offers enough surpnse m itself, and the problem is therefore 
to play It large enough to enable it to make its full effect felt 
Often the cropping has much to do with this By panng off 
background that is not needed to tell the story, the action part 
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of the picture can be blown up to the maximum sue. In the case 
of candid shots of faces, surprise may often be achieved by 
cropping off the top or back of the head, by tilting the head, or 
by any device which takes the display out of the usual pattern. 

^\Tiile circles have been misused, the possibilities of the segment 
of a circle have been overlooked by the tabloid. A quarter sec- 
tion of a circle uill combine more harmoniously with an oblong 
or oblongs and has the added attraction of “incompleteness” 
which we discussed under picture layout. Of course not all news 
pictures lend themselves to such cropping, but it is one to keep 
in mind when the right pictures come along. 

Photomontage, though not recommended for front-page use 
in newspapers of large format, can sometimes be employed effec- 
tively on the tabloid front page, combining sev’eral shots of o 
single ncica slory for a smashing dramatic effect which might not 
be obtained from one shot alone. If used only occasionally it can 
lend variety to front-page appearance. It takes a little more 
time for photomontage in the art department, but the tabloids, as 
they have always u-sed a great many pictures, arc usually better 
equipped to handle the job quickly. In thinking of photo- 
montage for the tabloid front page it must not be forgotten that 
this is a form of tnsfan^ancons or sttiglc impression laijout, as we 
have explained above, and is in no troy suiled to a lagoui of 
pictures on several different stories nor even to a layout on one 
story, where a single newsphoto will ^ve the news dramatically 
Such a photomontage might fill the entire picture space on Page 
One, or it might be used in combination with a long narrow shot. 
The segments of the photomontage must remain largo enough, 
vith the scenes or faces they display sufficiently large, to have the 
necessary poster value for the newsstands. 

To sum up what we have said concerning the pictorial tabloid 
front page: (1) its purpose is to sell the paper and to get the paper 
read; (2) it does not lend itself to any but the simplest asym- 
metric layout forms; (3) the picture space maybe u<!ed for a single 
dramatic news shot; or (4) a news picture nith tremendou.s 
dramatic and emotional values may be spread over front and 
back pages; (5) the picture space may be divided into two perpen- 
dicular panels of unequal width and the narro^yer of the.«e pjinels 
may be a single news photo or may bo a strip of candid shots of 
people in the news; (6) a photomontage may fill the whole picture 
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space or be used for the wider of two perpendicular panels (but 
should never of course be combined with a strip of candid shots), 

(7) the picture space may be divided into two honzontal bands of 
unequal width, ivnth or without double printing of headlines, 

(8) a picture cropped as a quarter circle may be combined iiith an 
upright and a honzontal to fill the picture space or may be large 
enough to fill the space alone m combination nitli cutlmes and 
display type, (9) large head type and candid shots may be effec- 
tively combined to give bold display to several stones 

Tabloid Front Page Using Slones and Pictures A few tabloids, 
like the Washington (DC) News, display both pictures and 
stories on the front page Some interesting comparisons can be 
made betii een this Senpps-Howard tabloid and the Daily Nevs 
in New York, which uses only pictures and headlines on Page One 
The Washington paper uses a slightly larger format, a pica 
column instead of the 12-pica column used by the Isev \ork 
Daily News, vader margins, and a printed page on i\hich the 
columns run about m longer The difference m format,, 
however, \s not sufficiently great to affect compansona 

The Wasinngton News plays the “one big story of the day ’ 
m bold headlines on Pago One, as often as possible with its text 
complete, thus carrjnng out su^estions we ha\e made for thing 
the big story to sell the paper A second story, of a popular 
human interest vanety, may get a large picture display on the 
front page and frequently begin with a few paragraphs under the 
picture, then jump to the inside of the paper, thus getting the 
reader to open up A third important story may begin on 
Page One and jump to the inside There is likewise usually n 
secondary picture on the front page, covered m a cutlinc In 
rntieism of this page it might be said that, while it is interesting 
and has poster value and selling power, it is not given the coier 
value it should have, that is, the front page docs not serve «o 
much as it might to get the reader into the paper Pliotograpih 
with cutlmes referring to stones on the in«idc pages would do that 
jol) better A third story on so small a page might well h® 
eliminated to make room for bold bulletiiLs advertising ‘-cieral 
of the biggest stones and features the paper contains, with page 
numbers where they can be found 

One story camtd on the front page of a tabloid can hav e v altic, 
if only to dwtingiush the senous tabloid from the more sensational 
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one Visual impressions produce strong psychological reactions 
Many people uho unconsciously associate the word “tabloid” 
with less dignified handhng of the neus can be ivon o\er to this 
more convenient format simply by seeing stones of a more impor- 
tant nature headlined and a certain amount of body type on Page 
One It takes the newspaper out of the “picture paper” class 
for them 

Usually tno pictures, one large and one secondary, will be 
enough for such a page If a 3 column picture is used on the left, 
the lead story will take a 2-column lead on the right A 3-column 
may be u«ed m the center, with two stones in 1 column on either 
side A honzontal news shot can be splendidly displayed on 
such a page m 4 columns, with a 1-coIumn lead on the pnncipal 
story A 3-column honzontal will probably look larger on a page 
inth type than on one usmg only pictures, and a 3-column upnght 
mil be most effective The secondary picture should be placed 
to create diagonal feeling m the layout and can be 1 or 2 columns 
mde, honzontal or upnght Insfead of the secondary picture, a 
short 1 column personality stnp of three heads, fitted into the 
outside colunm or mto the fourth column below a bold face 
2 column lead on the big story, mth outlines under each picture 
refemng to a different page of the paper, would give the front 
page excellent cover value 

In companson mth the Neu.s m "Wasbrngton, the New York 
Daily News is much more conscious of the function of the front 
page to lead the reader mto the paper Not only is the layout 
treatment more dramatic — perhaps too dramatic for the Wash- 
ington paper’s needs — ^but the beadUne cames such a reference 
Ime as “Story on Page 3,” and the pictures carry similar refer- 
ences When layout permits, a bulletin is used announcmg other 
inside stones and pictures 

A tabloid must not of course forget the class of reader to 
which it IS directmg its appeal, but quite within its own field, 
it can seek a maximum of cover \alues for Page One 

A APPLICATION EXERCISES 

I Take a recent copy of the New York Tit/ks Either paste together 
copy paper to make a layout sheet the size of an S-column newspaper page 
or secure a similar sized Bristol board or piece of ^Tapping paper Using 
the ^le^vs feature and editonal contents of your selected issue of the Times 
and so far as possible the pictures in that issue, lay out a front page m such 
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a way as to attract readers to buy tbe paper and to read as many as possible 
of the mside pages, by the use of 

a A \ertical strip of rhythmically sized pictures (determine your own 
dimensiQTis) with cuthncs to direct readera to atones, features, or editorials 
or further pictures on inside pages, 

b A blurb article, givmg bulletins of mstde page material indicatmg where 
full treatment will be found, 

c A ‘ diagonal feeling” makeup, 

d The biggest story of the day bandied with reasonable completeness on 
the front page, mcluding an tnstanlaneoua effect news picture, 

e A brief but effectively presented direction as to where a full table of 
contents will always be foimd 

Do not use the "bull’s eye ’ rectangle device m this layout Fill out your 
layout, if room remains, with what > ou thmk will most effectively follow the 
pnnciple of “givmg the reader less — yet considerable — on Page One, and 
promismg bun more ’ on the inside pages 

2 On a similar sized layout sheet, using the same contents of >our 
selected issue of the New York Times, lay out a front page along the lines 
used by Gilbert P Farrar for the May 1, 1937, issue of the Toledo News Bee 

3 On a third layout sheet, using the same contents, Jay out a front page 
after the manner of the May 24, 1937, issue of the New York Evening 
Journal — tbe £our»quarter plan 

4 On a layout sheet or Bnstol board the size of the New York DavJi/ 
News, lay out a tabloid front page of the New York Daily News style, u»iiig a 
picture or pictures from your selected issue of the Times, indicating the 
desired blowup and writing your own headline from news m this issue of 
the Times 

5 Indicate in a typcwnlten statement of not mote than 500 words 
One or two ideas of your own, not explained in this chapter, which you 
beheve might be favorably accepted m your home town, or college toiiTi, 
to give the leading newspaper of that town greater poster and mside-pagc 
value 

Do not suggest things m any of these exercises which are impracticable 
with respect to modem printing equipment or advertising agency restnc 
tions (see Chapter XI, "Page Layout") 


B CHAPTER ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 

1 What advantage is there in havmg headlines flush to tbe left? Wist 
13 the ad\ antage of upper and lower case headlines o^ cr all-capital hcadhnes? 

2 What should be guarded against in droppmg column rules? 

3 In what way have coascT\ativc magazmea like tbe Atlantic Monthly 
and Harper’s Magasine long been ahead of newspapers m giving reader* 
interest value to the pages which contam the advertisements? 

4 Why will jumped stones not lead readers into the inside pages? 

6 What IS the psy chologicsl reason for playing up the biggest story of the 
day on Page One and making all other stones mmor m treatment of that 
page? 
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6 Descnbe how samples of the best news picture coverage for the day 
may be displayed on the front page 

7 Explain how candid pictures of people in the news can be made a semi 
permanent feature of Page One 

8 Explam how honxontal bands of action or personality pictures can be 
used on the front page Explam any objections j ou may see to domg this 
for certain papers and certain chenteles 

9 What restnctions are there m displaying news pictures m tabloid size 
papers? How have tabloids attempted to combat these restrictions’ 
Cite at least one illustration which actually occurred 

10 Why IS a photomontage of pictures from several news stones not 
suited to front-page display? 

11 What 13 the essential difference m front page display used bj the 
New York Daily News and the Washington (D C ) News? Why is each 
pohcj probablj better suited than the other would be for the particular 
chentele involved? 



Chapter XVII 


LAYOUT ON INSIDE PAGES; MAKING IT SERVE 
THE ADVERTISER 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

Why aro advertisements m many newspapers banked in "pyramid 
formation" in the lower nght*hand comer of inside pages? What 
objections may be offered to this plan^ 

Do your own reading habits, or your observation of others’, sup- 
port or reject Dr George Gallup’s statement that " We have developed 
a nation of front-page readers"? 

Why arc inside pages sometimes referred to as the “dust bowl” of 
joumalism? 

If the “glut of occurrences” which makes the vanegated and 
complicated news in large newspapers were presented under depart- 
mentalised headings such as “National News,” “Foreign News,” 
etc , would It please or displease you? 

What objection is there to departmentalising news on the front 
page? 

Why IS it difficult to present the background of complicated news 
if all major stones are begun on the front page? How does a com- 
petent presenting of “background material” increase reader interest? 

How may news be reasonably departmentalized on inside pages 
without deadening the appearance of the makeup? 

Can you think of a way in which advertisements can be placed on 
5-column inside tabloid pages to secure effective display without 
pyramiding? 

f I iHE proper handling of inside pages of the daily can only be 
decided after front-page procedure has been determined If 
the ne\\spaper is one ^thich still jumps many long stories from 
Page One, space for these jumps will naturally have to be found 
on the inside. If it is one of the forward-looking papers which 
realize that this cumbersome method is ineffectual from the stand- 
point of reader reaction, then it will have cleared up its front page 
in one of the ^ ays described in the preceding chapter, or in some 
other fashion suited to its needs, and will be ready to go ahead 
ttith plans for more effective pages inside. 
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The picture presented by manj msidc pages todaj is that of a 
jumble of large and small ads pyramided in the nght-hand comer, 
a few heads at the top, and the bottom of the page bclm\ the 
fold ruled off for jumps Often a one-^ord jump head is used, 
because it is easier to find the jump m this fashion than if it 
earned a neus head The jump head in itself has no \isual 
interest or attraction, the long jump from the front page is 
frequently broken only by a fen small subheads, and so the part 
of the page bclol^ tbo fold and next to ad\ ertising must strike the 
reader’s eye as a graj, dismal uaste, or, rather, it is so neutral and 
self-effacing in appearance that ho nc\ cr consciously glances at it 
When, to cap the cUmax, the top of such a page carncs earlj 
“filler" stones sent o^cr the nircs by the pre^s associations, 
with 1-column heads and no pictures, or at be-^t a 1-column 
cut out of the neuspaper morgue, the reading interest on the 
page IS ml and its graphic appeal is nonexistent 
There are fen editors who do not complain that they “ha^ cn't 
enough room for all the news " There are some nho cost tlicir 
paper large sums of money by ha\ang man> columns of dull 
earlj copj sot and proofread by the composing room and made up 
in the forms for the first edition, only to remoie it and “kill" it 
before the second edition It is not the purpose of this book, but 
of cost experts, to figure the appalling financial nasto represented 
by daily oierset (unimportant stones nhich were set in cose 
needed, but neier u«:cd) and by stones so slight in content that 
they u ere "killed" after one edition IVTicn it is con'sidered that 
this naste finally creates pages so lacking m appeal that thej arc 
never read bj any but the most diligent, there uould seem to be 
basis for the charge that the editor has more news space than he 
can handle, rather than too little 

DniDE THE Ads 

Bnefly, what such pages need is more thoughtful treatment 
from top to bottom Ads should wherever possible be divided 
into two groups, at either side of the page, instead of being pjTa- 
mided in the nght hand comer (Fig 29) Instead of jumbling 
large and small ads, a better arrangement can be sought through 
out the paper by combining ads of similar column width so that 
they extend from top to bottom of the page (Figs 30 and 31) 
Thus the edge of the page might show a 2 column strip of ads, 
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while the fold might show a 3-column ad, or a 4 column ad at the 
bottom and a stnp of 1-column ads running to the top The ads 
themselves must determine the patterns used A number of 
small ads may be combined into a single large block The idea is 
to bnng re'idmg matter down through the page, to separate the ads, 
to provide increased bottom of the page interest, and to get more 
ads abo% e the fold, n here they stand a better chance of bemg seen 

Every newspaper office is receiving today numbers of news 
photos from the press associations which do not “make the 
paper Staff cameramen often take many more which are 
never used The reason frequently given is lack of space Yet 
scrutiny will prove that the news content of a large majority of 
these IS higher than the content of the filler stones used In 
addition they have the property of bemg able to spot the page 
graphically givmg it a visual appeal and “pulling power” 
Column for column halftone engraving costs less than coraposi 
tion of reading matter There is therefore little excuse for the 
dull pages we see 

The editor dummying or making up inside pages should plan to 
use a newsphoto or a simple layout of one or two pictures wherever 
there is room for it at the top of the page and to make use of 
pictures at the bottom of the page when this is possible, for there 
is no better way to draw attention below the fold (Fig 32) 
Of course a halftone should not be placed agamst an ad, except m 
instances where lack of space makes it advisable Where the ad 
IS large, light, and open m effect, and a small, darker halftone 
offers contrast of size and tone values, it may safely bo used 
A silhouetted 1-column face will stand away from an ad that has 
a halftone background The tabloids need to make use of such 
arrangements, large-format papers may occa'^ionally do so to 
break up a type mass 

A cut which is 1^^ columns m width can sometimes be used 
close to an ad to good advantage, using J^-column cuflines to 
separate it from the ad, with plenty of white space above and 
below the caption A full 2-coIumn overline will look best in 
such an arrangemont Layouts of two separate cuts, each of 
which 13 1)^ columns wade, can be used advantageously on pages 
wnth ads, for they can be brought close together to gi\ e a 3 column 
spot, stepped off to accommodate the arrangement of the ads, 
w ith cutlincs in one or both of the IJ^-column mortises thus ere- 



, departmentaliied paper ipves advertisers a better break, by placing 

f pages which carry ads. Note the ads are separated to left and right 

lor better attention value, with pictures used to draw the eye below the fold. 
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ated (Fig 30), separated entirely to give two spots m the page 
layout, or, finally, one can be dropped if the page becomes o\er- 
crowded mth ada 

When pictures are used at the top of the page, they should 
carry an overhne unless they are placed just below a banner hne, 
when, the overhne should he dropped and only underlines used 
Some papers use banners on inside pagts, but most do not How- 
ever there should be bead type across every column, and no 
stones should be turned into the next column “blind,” that is, 
without a head The darker head type across the top of the page, 
with picture layout and cuthnes in bold face, gives the page 
increased graphic appeal This top of the page layout draws 
the reader’s eye, which must then be led down the page by proper 
spotting of the columns If jumps must be used, they might be 
relieved of their gray typography by setting all quotes, or at an> 
rate some paragraphs, m boldface and possibly in larger type and 
by breaking up the type matter with subheads It is better still 
to have one or more important beads at least m 24 point, below 
the fold 

Sometimes a regular daily feature column of popular mterest 
may be used to run down beside or between the ads, its typog- 
raphy broken up by lightface and boldface paragraphs and sub- 
heads and by a ^-column cut of the columnist or a senes of 
column cuts, placed alternately to left and to nght, or ui 
groups of threes (see Fig 384) Everything that can be done 
to take the bottom of the page “out of the gray” is apt to help 
keep the newspaper publisher “out of the red ” 

Of course, one thing that has worked against better treatment 
has been the necessity for closing many pages of the paper earlj 
All pages cannot be held open until the last story is m type 
Se\ oral hours before press time the flow of finished pages to the 
stereotypers may have to begin Editonal pages, woman's 
pages, and any other pages which have not the timeliness of 
big news usually begin the procession Then follow the inside 
pages carrying news and adverti<?mg As soon as advertising 
composition and makeup on a page are complete, the editorial 
man tnes to place enough stones to fill it up and let it go For 
the express purpose of getting nd of the back pages he has proba- 
bly seen to it that plenty of early copy was set, and this ho orders 
into the forms, with little regard for its content or reader pull 
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Lta^tU by Laura Vtlra;/ art vork by S F PerkinB 

Fio 30 — Modem layout for an inside pa^ Ada ore stacked to left and right in panel 
arrangement the small ads separated from the larger ones News cuts in l}^-column width 
offer flenbility They may be combined as here or one may be dropped and cutlinea 
used m J^-columa measure Interlocking heads and art lead the eye below the fold 
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When that sort of editorial method is folloived, it not onlj results 
in a dull newspaper but m the necessity for breaking open many 
back pages between editions, to get some of the dead wood out 
Make-overs and replates cost the paper more money than it 
would seem at first sight When practice runs to a great number 
of them, there will be a larger composing room force, more 
stereotypers, and more pressmen 

Getting nd of the back pages may be an important problem, 
but it is not one that can be nghtly solved in a tnce, while the 
stereotypers and printers wait for the words of wisdom to drop 
from the editorial man’s lips The problem goes far behmd that, 
to foresight m providmg really interesting feature stones and 
pictures and other matter which can make the pages carrying 
advertismg allunng In this respect American newspapers can 
learn many lessons from the more popular Enghsh newspapers, 
most of which separate the ads m the manner we have descnbed 
and use great variety of pictorial and typographical device to 
make pages with ads lively and spntely in appearance Stones 
are bnsk, short news items or features, chosen for their dramatic 
or humorous or human interest values They are enln ened 
wnth good newsphotos and with interesting typographj Often 
10 and 12 point type is used, paragraphs are set m boldface, 
headlmes employ an underline We are not defending the<!e 
English papers particularly for the clean-cut display qualities of 
their page layouts Thej =ometmies run to the extreme of 
overdisplay, which makes them appear jumbled Yet they do 
not ba\ e the dullness of dreary gray typography to be seen in our 
own great “inside page dust bowl” of the news 

Irbigatinc the Dust Bown 

Here and there m this country editors have been experimenting 
with the dust bowl and trying to find solutions for its drought 
Clo'se on the heels of the English papers are the Des Moines 
Register and the Des Momes Tribune, with shorter stories, more 
pictures, and greater typographical interest Ads are still 
pyramided and stones arc jumped from Page One, but an effort is 
made to get laj out interest below the fold by means of pictures, 
larger heads, and boldface type 

A radically different remedy has been sought by the Eichmond 
(Vn ) Times Dispatch, which pla^ a larietj of big news stones 
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Laj/oul it Lavra Vttray a I tcork by S F Perktns 


Fio 31— V modified panel arrangement of ads If the advertising department 
dummies ads of similar aises on a page tbe small ads wiU not be overshadowed by the 
largeones When smalladsareatacked besidelargo ones often they get few results though 
a large block of email ads may have good pulling power 
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on the front page briefly and ^\lthout jumps , and departmentalizes 
all other stones under such headings as "National Affairs,” 
"Labor,” “State and City,” etc , so that the inside of the paper is 
reminiscent of Time magazine (Fig 29) Department heads are 
set between parallel rules at the top of each page, and stones 
carry regular news heads, without banks This has the advan- 
tage of scattering short news stones through all the pages That 
IS a step in the right direction, yet it seems very doubtful whether 
a makeup directly imitative of Tttne w suited to o large-format 
daily paper, which is not handling a digested summary of last 
week's news, but today’s news as it occurs The news magazine 
treatment has become associated wath past ev ents in many peo 
pie’s minds, and that is an excellent reason for av oidmg it 
We pointed out in discussing front-page layout that a depart 
mentalized treatment copying that of the news magazines would 
take the pulse of life out of the news that is breaking and reduce 
big, dramatic events to a rigid form which would interfere with 
their reader appeal and with their play according to relative news 
values Some believe that Amencan editors ha\ e gone too far m 
assigning to themseU es the power to decide w hich stones are "big” 
and which are "small” and that such treatment of \ntal problems 
amounts to editorializing Perhaps the criticism is justified, 
yet there is a healthy enthusiasm about playing the new^ for its 
big crises and dramatic surpnses, which does sell papers and does 
hold the reader’s attention What our papers need, if they are to 
continue in existence m the face of radio and new sreel competition, 
IS more drama and not less of it 
The attempt to departmentahae news on the front page is 
mistaken, because it depmes the big stones of their proper play 
■When we move the news to the whole inside of the paper we ha\ e 
more room, and sorting and classifying is no longer inconsistent 
wath dramatic presentation News magazine makeup is not 
dramatic enough and should not be imitated even here 

Better Sobtino of Material 
The honzons of news ba\e broadened immeasurably e\en 
in our generation News pouts in on us from everywhere, and 
we need more system if we are even going to attempt to under- 
stand what it IS all about Our own interests and sympathies 
have been rapidly broadening since the World War and the depres 
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Sion We really want to know about things that are happening in 
Pans and in Shanghai, m the cotton fields of the South and the 
coal mines of Pennsylvania, ra Wall Street and the Supreme Court 
and the President’s office We want to know, too, about the 
airplane that plunged mto a mountainside, and the reporter who 
circled the globe in 7 days without getting a scratch We 
are intensely interested in royal romance, but also in the poor 
mother who killed her baby because she had no food What is 
more difficult still, we no longer care to picture all this as a 
kaleidoscope, but we wish to be able to discern how it all fits mto 
the portentous or the hopeful destiny of our modern world That 
IS reader reaction at its best and most intelligent, and it includes 
many millions of Americans today For them, a news bodge 
podge is not quite good enough 
We have got to plan the whole paper better, Inriging related 
stories closer together and emphasizing these relationships by 
proper grouping, by pictures and layout and typographical 
aids This is one urgent reason why the hodgepodge front page 
has got to go When we move the news inside the paper, we can 
sort it better, although we do not need to force it into a ngid lay- 
out mold, as the news magazine makeup would do We must 
eliminate “filler” because the reader does not wish to be bothered 
by unimportant stones, but we must not depme him of real 
human-interest neivs We must plan to give him more of the 
news m pictures, because newsphotos tell him a host of thmgs 
which words cannot They make him realize the news 
In a paper such as we envisage, stones relating to national 
affairs will be grouped together, on a single page if possible 
The same will be done for labor, for foreign affairs City news 
will have its own grouping and may extend over several pages 
Human interest features and pictures ivill enh\ en the makeup of 
all these pages The news coming m over the wire will be culled 
for at least one high-light story of a personal or dramatic or 
humorous nature that can be given special treatment in the page 
layout to lift it out of an appearance of hard reading Reporters 
on the city staff will be given assignments of this nature, too 
We may be deeply interested in national affairs, yet the page 
presentation of such news may look so pedantic, so voluminous, 
so dry as dust, that we shrink from attacking it The impression 
is probably borne in on us by too much small body type that is 
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hard to read, too many unbroken type masses, too little headline 
display, not enough pictures, not enough “rehef ” in the way of 
stones m hghter vein, so displayed in the la>out that we know 
they are there for us Take the same page and give it a picture 
layout ivuth motion, reasonably bold and black heads for the 
biggest stones, which are treated with 14-point boldface, double- 
column leads, and part of the story in 10 point, box on the page a 
boldface summary of the hole national news situation, including 
something of what led up to the e\ ents today, boil the less impor- 
tant stones dowTi so that they do not bore or fnghten us by their 
length, and place at the bottom of the page a humorous side-light 
story of hon the President had his tooth pulled or how tlie hite 
House dog ran away, with a picture if you have one Suddenly 
the affairs of the nation, which m fact concern and interest 
everyone, become something palatable which eicrjone desires to 
read Take the same matenal and run it m uniform typography 
under a heading "National News,” with small uniform heads for 
the separate stones Now, on a lai^e-format page, it looks like 
something to study, perhaps important but only to be attacked 
when the reader has plentj of time He loathes lessons anyhow, 
even w hen they are vital ones, so be will probably skip it 

Some editors imagine that some of the news, like politics or 
foreign affairs, is "or er the heads of many readers, especially the 
women ” The answer is that all people are interested m what 
affects them If it does not affect them, w hy publish it? IVliat 
IS its purpose? Yet the stones themselves, how ever they concern 
the reader, only speak to him if he reads them Layout speaks to 
him before he reads One manner of treatment whispers to him 
that this is formidable materia! which only a superman could 
understand, and that he had better let it alone unless he has a 
university diploma The other kmd of laj out does a real job for 
lum, making things he ought to know stand out so his eye spots 
them and suggesting to him by its whole visual appeal that here is 
something meant for him 

Women as well as men will read that kind of page of national 
news, or foreign news, or whatsoever the news may be Surveys 
of women magazine readers m all parts of the country have 
shown that attractive illustration and layout for a magazine story 
or article will send the reader mter^ to a high level, whereas a 
story, even by a favonte author if badly presented, will be read 
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onlj bj a comparativel> small group This psychological impor- 
tance of layout and presentation cannot be o\eremphasizcd 

The modem newspaper should sort, classify, and coordinate 
the material for its inside pages II should give aery page dejinilc 
layout appeal If it does the first and not the second, it maj go 
backward instead of forward m the matter of getting the whole 
paper read Departmental headings, breaking into page lajout, 
dam up the free flow* of the makeup and rob it of dynamic quah 
ties On the other hand, there is no good reason why the kind 
of news on each page should not be indicated in a word or two of 
small type to the right or left of the date line in the folio, just as 
the New York Times does m its Sunday sections, as an aid to 
the reader in finding rapidly a page he wants (Pig 33) Ten 
point lightfneo capitals should be large enough for such a clas^i 
fication which should not "spot** the layout at all 

B^.CKGnoUND OF THE NeWS A, FaCTOR IN L^TOUT 

Taking the big news stones into the insido pages makes it 
possible to run them without jumps and with pictures It al o 
permits space for the “missing link” in news co\erage today the 
background of today's eaents We mentioned the possibihty of 
using as an element in a page of national news a boxed summary 
of related eaents, or an explanation of preanous e\ents which led 
up to the general situation cohered m today's stones Help of 
this sort IS needed if the reader is expected to grasp much of the 
compheated information, pohtical, economic, techmeal, etc , with 
which the press bombard him He may not be a financier or a 
pohtical economist He may have missed y esterday’s de\ elop- 
ment and so not understand today’s If he is not a research 
chemist he maybe fnghtened if he is told that “od extracted from 
w hole w heat caused cancer in 100 per cent of the rats on whom it 
was tned, ’ for he may not previously have followed the scientific 
news of such experiments 

Fiction serials m magazines usuaUy carry a bold r^&um# of “the 
story so far ” History as reflected m current events is another 
kind of serial story, requiring much the same thmg The 
Waslimgton Star first experimented with boxes of background 
information inserted m the type of front page news stones 
Other new’spapers have followed its lead, because the idea aaswen> 
a modern demand which only the neivs magazines had been 
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— DepartmentaLzed pages can bto d r gidity by runn ng the group head ng 
or wsss neat on of the news as part of the dateline Note that this page is devoted to news 
of State and C ty 
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supplying The front page, however, if crowded with all the big 
news, has little place for this too When we group stories together 
in their right relations inside the paper, the background box can 
be given more scope and can also become a factor in spotting 
the page 

We have suggested radical changes in the newspaper, in order 
to produce an organ more suited to modern needs, one vhich ivill 
do its job better for the reader desiring intelligible information 
and for the advertiser who ti ants to insure that his ad •mil be <*860 
Briefly, all these changes may be summanzed as follows 

Front Page Dynamic layout featuring the one big story of the 
day and using headlines, blurbs, and nensphotos to entice the 
reader to the mside of the paper 

Instde Pages News grouped and classified Advertising no 
longer pyramided at the right, but separated into two panel®, left 
and right of the page Strong layouts depending on good headline 
display, newsphotos, and text type shomng variety m size and 
tone and veil broken up by subheads “Spotting” for the page 
layout at the bottom as well as at the top 

Some Pr\ctical Aspects 

Let us see what are the practical aspects of such suggestions 
To begin vith, a new plan for stacking the ads in the pages is a 
mattor, not for the news room nor for the picture editor, but for 
the adiertising department or, perhaps, the general manager 
The advertising department dummies the ads into the pages and 
furnishes those dummies to the neve room, as the first practical 
step ton ard building the inside pages of the paper The ads arc 
the physicsl starting point of each page, and it is not the editonal 
man’s privilege to alter their arrangement Any nev plan for 
the paper will therefore have to be worked out carcfullj m 
advance, have the approval of the general manager or publisher 
and the cooperation of the advertising department The manag- 
ing editor or picture editor dcsmng to give his paper a modern 
h> out and better graphic appeal may have to do some pioneenng 
and persuading first In the end it mil hav e been v orth his time 

Releasing Early Pages 

Relcn«ing carlj pages to the stereotypers should be no more 
difficult with a classified newspaper than it is today Some 
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classifications T\nII have to be kept open to the last minute 
because a big development is expected in a particular story, but 
others will be complete early and the pages containing them can 
be locked up and let go If the news and picture editors have 
conferred on this matter earlier in the day, it wall have been 
possible to plan for some of the pag^ to be complete early, with 
both stones and cuts From the standpomt of replates and 
make-overs, such a system will save money The paper which 
jumps all big stones from the front page must not only open up 
the front page for each new development but must tear up the 
jump pages as well With the news well sorted, it will bo 
discovered that most pages can stand through all editions The 
public IS not following every little hourly development in every 
little story from far and wide Only a few of the most vital and 
dramatic developments mterest it, and the rest can safely be held 
over for tomorrow’s paper 

As we pointed out earlier m this book, the newspaper is no 
longer the spot news medvum The radio has taken over that 
function Big spot news should of course be gotten into the 
earliest possible edition of the paper, but there is no real need to 
change the lesser stories constantly Editors do so because they 
hope in this fashion to have a paper that is fresher and more 
interesting than their competitor’s This purpose could be 
readily accomphshed by spntely layouts and good newsphotos 
lYith stones that had been carefully selected for their popular 
appeal 

Many newspapers today are agreeing wnth their competitors to 
reduce the number of daily editions, which represent staggenng 
costs and still do not bnng the reader the big news as rapidly as 
he can get it over the radio What the pubhc wants of the 
modem newspaper is a follow up on the radio flash, one which 
gi% es thorough corverage in words and pictures Kushmg the 
paper onto the street wnth a one-paragraph bulletin does not 
nlw ays result in sales which compensate for the expense Where 
there are fewer editions, there will be more time to give every 
page graphic appeal, which in the long run will be much more 
imprc‘:si\ e to the reader than changing many secondary stones 
in each edition 

We ha\e spoken of the expense to newspapers of type that is 
overset or that is killed after one edition more news- 
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photos are U'ed it will be disco\ ered that the) do not in\ oh e a 
proportional overset loss News that did not make the paper is 
dead, but many newsphotos wnll still be interesting to the public 
tomorrow Of course if the opposition gave the picture a big pla) 
it will have to be killed Otherwise it will be good tomorrow 
The reader is conditioned to the idea of seeing the picture ‘some- 
what later than he hears or reads of the e\ ent He goes to the 
newsreel theater for this ver> purpose Da)s or weeks after the 
eient he e\animes wuth avid interest the newsphotos from China 
from Germany, from the explorers at the South Pole The tunc 
clement can therefore lag a httle in published pictures without 
any loss of reader interest 

Even as filler for back pages cuts are more economical thin 
type The) seldom need to be killed Sometimes editors forget 
to use the cuts they could not get into today s paper, which they 
ordered held in the composing room For this reason the picture 
editor or managing editor should have a complete list of all cuts 
wath the pages for w hich the) were ordered each da) and should 
check this against the paper A small report slip can be sent to 
each editor who ordered a cut which did not appear, asking him 
if It has been killed if so, whj , if not on what date ho expects 
to use it Such a system wall halt waste 'crj successful!) 

Newsr^PEn ALnEaoa Pvbtli Cl.\8sified 

From a practical standpoint tlicrc is nothing unprccctlentod 
about cla‘isif)mg all stones in the paper Classification alrcad) 
exi‘!ts Sports news is not scattered through the paper at 
random, wherever it can be used to fill a spot, nor arc •jocietv 
news or w omen’s features Editonals and editonal features hav e 
a page, sometimes two pages, of their own The same selective 
handling can be extended to the whole content of the paper 
Greater mobility is ev»entml to nows pages and changes of la) out 
must often he decided Instil) Tins does not mean that the 
makeup of the page hliould be left to the judgment of the printer 
If the editor in charge of makeup Ins a thorough understanding 
of the rudiments of displaj, lie will lie able to see at a glance Inw' 
to recompose the elements of the page to exclude old matcnal and 
include new and still niaintam display that is effective 
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Tabloid Inside Pages 

The tabloid inside page with advertising presents its omi 
variety of problems, not always well solved, because they are 
more difficult than those of the large format The layout man 
IS required to gi\ e mterest to readmg matter on a 5-column page 
which may carry 2, 3, or even 4 columns of advertising When 
he uses newsphotos he runs the almost certain risk of their 
collidmg with the ads What can he do about giving such 
pages reader appeal? 

To begin with, tabloid facing pages should be treated with the 
idea m mmd that they wtU be seen as an ensemble much more than 
will two large-format pages Such an approach will have an 
important effect on the placing of the ads In this the tabloids 
could learn valuable lessons from magazmes which nearly 
approximate them m size The old ineffective w ay of placing 
the ads is to stack them pyramid style on the nght of each page 
There are se\eral modem ways of placing them, depending on 
size of the ads (Fig 36) 

Ads more than a column wide can be placed on the outer or 
left edge of the left hand page and the outer or right edge of the 
nght hand page, leaving a block, of type matter m the center 
of the 2-page spread (that is, type next to the fold on each page) 
This space, if large enough, can then be given a layout with 
motion or can be regarded as a visual unit Of course, this is not 
to be construed as a suggestion that either heads or pictures 
extend acro«s the fold, which they can seldom do We are merely 
suggesting that graphically this space be regarded a umt For 
this it wall be helpful if page dummies of facing pages are prepared 
at the same time With the ads so placed heads and pictures 
can readily be dummied into the center space m anarrangement 
wbidi has balance with motion 

Ads may be effectively placed on two facing pages in vertical 
stnps, wath columns of reading matter falling between them 
For instance, the nght hand edge of the page on the nght might 
carry a full 3 column ad, wath 2 columns of readmg matter on the 
fold, then a full column of 1 column adds on the fold of the left 
hand page, a column of reading matter next to it, then a column of 
ads, then reading matter, and finally a column of ads on the left- 
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hand edge of the page This “stnped appearance” gives the ads 
better display and can be worked out m vanous ways according 
to the needs of the case Or the ads may simply be divided into 
three groups on the double-page spread, as m Fig 36 

It will be unnecessary to give any pictorial display to single 
columns of type running down between the ads on such pages, for 
the ads themselves create a sufficient layout pattern However, 
these will be good spots for important stones, starting with 
strong 1-column heads at the top of the page Depending on the 
ads to be placed, the type spaces on some pages will be wider 
Running from left to nght on two pages we might have 1 column 
of ads, 3 columns of reading matter, 1 column of ads, 4 columns of 
reading matter and 1 column of ads We could then place 
pictures in the 3-column and in the 4-column reading spaces 
To sum up these suggestions ( 1 ) Ads may be placed to left 
and right on two facing tabloid pages to create a center reading 
space, ( 2 ) they may be stacked m full columns of varying widths, 
creating alternate stripes of advertising, or divided in three groups 
across the two page spread Layout with newsphotos will be 
done in the larger reaing spaces, but the single-column spaces 
will be devoted to reading matter alone 

Halftones for the Tabloid 
Because of its limited space the tabloid has been forced to 
greater ingenuity in the use of pictures Sometimes its devices 
could be studied to advantage by the large-format papers, if only 
as possibilities of variety 

One-column cuts and J^-column cuts are made in two styles 
regular oblongs with dark backgrounds and silhouetted beads 
The latter gi\e white space in a crowded page and can be placed 
beside advertising wuth less confusion to the eye Large news- 
papers might use them to break up narrow type masses runmng 
dowTi beside the ads Silhouetted half columns are also light and 
lively in effect and can be used to spot a column of type nicely, 
placed alternately to left and nght down the page 
The 13 ^-column cut, with J^-colunin outlines on the side, is a 
tabloid standby It accomplish^ the double feat of reducing 
the picture to a space much smaller than the 2 -column width 
would occupj and at the same time provnding a little “air” or 
white space in the page layout The average I-column cut used 
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by most papers is about 2% in. in depth. Tabloids, being obliged 
to use many 1-column cuts, often vary this with a short length 
(about in.) and a longer one (about 3)4 or more). 

Dramatic newsphotos involving action are less used in the 
tabloids today than they should be, largely because they seem to 
take up too much space if given a proper play. The picture 
which would be given a 4-column spread in a large paper cannot 
get that play on tabloid inside pages A good solution to this 
problem is to use “half-size” illustration w'hen the newsphoto is 
good enough to permit the reduction In other words, the 
horizontal which would normally be given 4 columns becomes a 
shallow 2-column cut. The picture which normally would be 
played in 3 columns also is reduced to a 2-column cut. These 
greater reductions would result in halftones which looked too 
diminutive on the large-format page, except for certam kinds of 
layout They suit the layout of a large-format Sunday news 
renew very well, for instance. On tabloid pages their propor- 
tional size is greater and, if w'ell selected, they will reproduce with 
plenty of detail Tabloids are apt to run to too many 1-column 
cuts, because these are most convenient to place. They also, 
however, become very monotonous with overuse. 

A APPLICATION EXEUCISES 

1 Obtain one copy each of two current metropolitan newspapers 
Ignore the front pages Examining all inside pages except editorial, sports, 
tjociety, and woman’s pages, list the number of pages m each paper which 
contain no more than one 2-coIumn or smaller picture, w hich contain one or 
more “jumped” stones from elsewhere in the paper, and wluch have at 
least three top heads devoted to stones of comparatively low reader mterest, 
probably early filler copy Now list the numbers of pages, with exceptions 
noted m this exercise, which have ol feast t«o 2-column or larger pictures, 
no jumped heads, at least four topbeads which seem to you to have high 
reader-mterest value for the readers of that particular paper, and at least 
one 2 or more column head or other graphic means of attracting the eye 
below the fold Be prepared to discuss the comparative reader mterest of 
these two types of uisidc page 

2 Take two pieces of Bristol board or wrapping paper or blank newsprint 
the sire of the pages in the two papers called for in Exercise 1 Elimmate 
from your consideration the spot news story, the human-mterest or per- 
eonahty story, and the one large blowup picture or the three smaller pictures 
w hich j ou consider of greatest reader interest in this paper Of what news 
remains m that particular newspaper, lay out tw o facing inside pages with a 
makeup which you believe woidd induce a majonty of readers of the paper 
to read them Indicate the contents of the news photographs based upon 
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new3 actually contained m the paper for pictures indicated in your layout, 
if adequate pictures do not actually appear in the copy of the paper selected 
In these two page layouts, rearrange, if necessary, such advertising as 
actually appears on two inside pages of the paper which you use 

3 From one of the copies called for in Exercise 1, list all inside pages, 
eliminating those excepted in Exercise 1, which classify in any way at all the 
news contained on them as suggested ra this chapter On Bristol board or 
blank paper lay out one inside page which contams some classification of 
news which you did not use id accomplishing Exercise 2 Use only news 
which actually appears in the newspaper you select 

B CHAPTER-ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 

1 Wliat advantage is there m dividing advertisements on mside pages, 
and in placing some of them at the top of the page? 

2 Why should photographs be placed, when possible, below the fold of an 
inside page? 

3 In what case may a halftone be placed next to an advertisement? 
In what case should it not be so placed? 

4 How may layouts of two separate cuts, each 1 H columns wide, be used 
advantageously on inside pages, and where m so using them should the eut- 
hnes be placed? 

fi What IS meant by turning a story mto a column "blind ’? Should it 
over be done? Explain the reason for your answer 

6 If a regular daily feature column is used on an inside page, how may its 
typography be hvened, and where may it be placed on the page with 
particular commercial advantage? 

7 How may a IH column cut be used m a 2'Column space on an inside 
page without using an underline below the picture? What advantage is there 
m this method over the device of placing the caption beneath the picture? 

8 What disadvantage is there m a newspaper’s imitating a magasme’s 
treatment of department headings for daily new's? 

9 Is there any definite evidence that a good news story or feature article 
will get more readers through attractive illustration and layout? 

10 tVhat metropolitan newspaper first experimented with the presen 
tation of background information in front-page stones? What method of 
presentation did this paper use? 

11 Explain why and how background information may be more effec- 
tively given the reader by a paper which adopts the pohey of plajang only 
one or two big stones on the front page and putting the rest of its big news 
on inside pages 

12 Why need the advertising department and the general management 
of the newspaper be consulted before the makeup editor can order a pyramid 
plan of stacking advertisements changed to a two-panel plan? 

13 What different and more difficnlt problems does the tabloid format 
present in using panel or atnpe advertising makeup? How ma} this 

difficultj be solved? Wliat more difficult problem for making up with half 

tones does the tabloid format present than is encountered in the 8-column 
page? How may this difficulty be solved? 
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EDITORIAL PAGE LAYOUT, SPECIAL PAGES 
or THE DAILY 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

How man) newspaper editorials have )OU read in the last week? 

How man) new «paper editorials or cditonal features which started 
below the fold of the page have jou read in the last « eck? 

On how man) occasions during the last week h‘i%c)OU read as much 
as half of the Atonal material which appeared on a newspaper edi- 
torial page? 

Turn the pages of an) recent cop) of a dad) newspaper published 
outside New lork City, Washington, D C , or Des Moines, Iowa 
Poes the editorial page entice >our e)e by its ph) steal appearance 
apart from any reputation this particular eilitonal page may have 
gamed with )ou b) sheer \'irtuo of intellectual content? 

Ask the abote questions of an) five adult persons who are neither 
journalism students nor newspaper workers Compare their answers 
with )our own To what conclusions do these data make )ou tend? 

How many times m the last week have you read as much as 2 
columns of non ad\ ertismg matter on the first page of any inside 
section of a daily new«papcr other than sports? 

What if anythmg oa lh<$e "split” pagei has induced you to read 
inside pages of that section? 

How many times during the last week have ) ou read more than one 
story on a woman’s page? On a societ) page? 

Turn the pages of any recent cop) of a daily newspaper published 
outside New York City Do the split pages, the society page, or the 
woman’s page entice your oe from the standpoint of physical 
appearance? 

How many tunes during the last week have you read the picture 
page of a newspaper? 

How many of the«e picture pages have contained one or more local 
pictures? Do you habitually read all the undcrlmes on picture pages? 

rriHE editonal page and other special pages of the daily afford 
A time for careful layout and therefore should be strong m 
presentation Editorials may have dipiity, but need not look, 
forbidding The average editonal page has an aspect that is 
utterly dreary Its art often consists of one political cartoon m 
301 
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the upper nght-hand comer, with neither display heads, news- 
photos, nor variety of typography to relieve the grayness of a sea 
of text type Such dullness may correspond to pedantic leanings 
of the editorial mind, but it is not enticing to readers 

If the editorial page cames no advertising, it is one page of the 
paper which should set an example of dynamic layout The 
elements out of which this layout is built are the masthead, the 
editorials, one or more cartoons, letters to the editor, special 
columns, and, in the modem page, newsphotos 
The masthead, required by the postoffice, contains a statement 
of ownership, officers of the newspaper, its press association 
affiliations, subscription price etc This small block of type 
headed by the paper’s name, is sometimes given more interesting 
appearance by use of a small line cut Well bandied it becomes 
a factor m spottmg the page layout 
Many newspapers use a wider column to set off the editorials 
from the rest of the material on the page This can be accom- 
plished on an 8 column paper by redividing the 4 columns on 
the left into 3 columns The WoTld^TeUgranx uses this method 
and drops the column rules out of the space devoted to editorials 
while retaining them m the other 4 columns The editonaK 
are set in 8-pomt Bookman on a 10 point slug, instead of in the 
regular body type, thus giving them a slightly darker and stronger 
appearance in the layout They are blocked off into a space 
m the upper left hand part of the page, extending well below 
the fold This is a good idea, for it makes the editorials a definite 
spot or oblong which can serve the purposes of the page layout 
The column which occupies the space below this block carries 
a 3^-column cut, and there is also a secondary cartoon at the 
bottom of the page The New York Post resorts to boldface 
indented paragraphs to increase the graphic appeal of its edi 
torials, which occupy 2 wode columns down the left-hand side 
of the page Its cartoon is moved away from the fold, to allow 
for a 1-column feature on the right of the page There is also a 
small humorous cartoon spotting the page at the bottom and 
there is more display type on the page than usually appears 
The Des Moines Register breaks up the layout of the editorial 
page with 2, 3, and 4 column heads, with a vanetj of |^-colunin 
cuts and an occasional small newsphoto Boldface paragraphs 
help to rehc\c the grajmess 
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All these and many other editorial pages are reaching out 
toTiard some more interesting presentation, yet none of them 
can be said to have achie\ ed anj tnmg that is outstanding in its 
effectiveness Impro\ements of one sort and another have been 
made, but page lajout as a Tihole is more a matter of accident 
than of design Good typography is once again not sufficient 
to a right solution of the modem newspaper’s problems, though 
of course it is a step forw ard 

The Enghsh newspapers show vigorous treatment of editonal 
page layout, lifting it out of the humdrum altogether (Figs 
34, 35, and 36) They use large type faces for heads on editorials 
and features on the page, and they u^^e newsphotos to create an 
ensemble that has balance with motion and bold poster effect 
Ten-point body type, plenty of white space, boxes, and imder- 
hnes all help to create a presentation which has vanety, 
spntelmess, and strong reader pull Amencan approach to 
editonal page layout is perhaps too timid, too aw estruck by the 
ponderousness of the opinions the editonal writers have set 
forth Most editonals deal with signiffcant phases of news 
prmted recently in the paper They concern live tssues and have 
no reason to look so dull 

There are \ery few editonals which could not be accompanied 
by news pictures, either of action scenes or of personahties who 
are making the news today At pr^ent even J^-coIumn cuts 
creep into the page apologetically One and two column cuts, 
bold overhnes, and headlines would inject new life into the 
pre^sentation This page, more than any other m the newspaper, 
should approach the front page in poster value There is time 
to prepare it and nothing to mterfere with its bemg the most 
stnkmg page in the paper except stuffy tradition 

Some don’ts for better editonal pages are (1) Don’t have 
blmd columns at the top of the page, their effect is weak (2) 
Don’t run the cartoon at the top of the page without an overhne 
(3) Don’t allow the page to be a sea of gray, that looks impossible 
to navigate 

Positive advice for the modermzed editonal page is (1) Use 
newsphotos and cartoons to spot the page in a layout with 
motion (2) Use enough head type on the page to break its 
monotony and make the heads large enough to do just that 
(3) Use boldface paragraphs or subheads or some other method 
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of breaking up type masses (4) Aim at an editorial page that 
looks like interesting reading, then it may get read 

Ideas for Spotting the Page 

Once the layout of the editorial page is done by a person 
w ho has m mind giving it strong graphic appeal, a great number of 
possible layouts will be devised The layout may be varied from 
day to day, or a pretty habitual pattern, if it is dramatic enough, 
may be followed regularly No attempt will be made here to 
suggest all possible forms the editonal page can take, yet a few 
ideas for layout with motion may be made, to illustrate the idea 

1 If the per'jonakty strip is not used on the front page it 
mil find a good spot here (Fig 37) A 1-columu strip of candid 
camera shots of people behind the news could extend from 
below the masthead to the bottom of the page, on the left 
Editorials could be blocked mto the next 3 columns, to a point 
a third of the way below the fold, while a cartoon 3 columns in 
wndth, with overline centered, would take the upper nght-hand 
comer of the page Such a page has diagonal movement from 
the lower left to the upper right, and this motion could be further 
accentuated by a couple of )^-column cuts or by a 1 column cut 
so placed as to emphasize this diagonal feelmg It will be 
further marked by a strong hne of head type in 2 or 3 columns 
below the editorials If the article used here carries a 

umn picture of the author, this cut should be in a diagonal Ime 
with cuts u'^ed in the editorials and with the cartoon, and it 
should be separated from the picture strip on the left bj at least 
a column of type matter Any other heads on the page should 
help the diagonal feeling The editonal block should be topped 
by a hne of strong head type and should be gi\ en further appeal 
by being printed in wndc measure and in larger type This can 
be readily accomphshed by dividing the 3-column space into 
2 columns, \iTth a 2 pica gutter and no column rule in the center 
and 2 picas of white space all around 

2 A 4-column channel can be marked off for the editonals 
dowTi the center of the page from top to bottom (Fig 38) The 
masthead will occupy a shallow 2-colunm space on the left of this 
and letters from readers (or some other feature) a 2-column space 
on the upper right A boldface 2-line head (say in 36 point) 
will top the editonal space, calhng attention to the lead editonal, 
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which will be set m 12 or 14 point boldface, well leaded, acra^a 
the whole 4 column space Immediately below this lead edi- 
tonal the cartoon wall be placed, a little less than 4 columns m 
width, so that it may ha\e 2 picas of white space all around it 
Below the cartoon, the editonals wall be continued in 2-column 
measure, wath fair-sized heads, to the bottom of the page 
Below the masthead a 2 column news picture wall be used creat 
mg diagonal feeling w ith the cartoon (one or tw o shallow 2-column 
reductions of horizontal newsphotos w ill also do in this po-ition) 
In the lower nght-hand corner of the page a 2 column secondary 
cartoon or a 2-column newsphoto completes the diagonal An 
arrangement of t^-column cuts on the page further emphasizes 
the diagonal feeling 

3 A page wnth vertical or symmetric balance, yet with strong 
poster value uses a 4-column cartoon in the center of the page 
at the top, with an o\ crime m strong bead type (Fig 39) On 
the left of it the masthead is set in 2 columns, shallow Below 
the masthead is a strong 2-bne head on the lead editorial, which 
IS set m double column measure 10 or 12 point boldface type 
leaded to a point 1)^ to 2 in below the fold, where it is squared 
off Editonals are contmued in 2-column measure below the 
cartoon, and squared off m the 4-column space runmng longer 
than the lead eitonal but lea\ing room for a 2-column secondary 
cartoon or a newsphoto in the center of the page at the bottom 
On the nght of the page at the top, letters or 'some other feature 
occupy the 2-coluinn space (but m 1-column measure), and are 
squared off on a line wnth the lead editonal In the arm thus 
created on each side of the page a 1-column newsphoto is placed 
Heads and columns or features are dummied mto the remammg 
spots 

4 A 7-column editorial page (Fig 40) might be laid out with 
three 1-column personality shots on the left below the masthead 
a 3-column cartoon in the fourth, fifth, and sixth columns at the 
top, with centered oi erline, and a lead editonal in the second and 
third columns under a boldface head set 2-column measure, 
12-pomt boldface The remaimng editonals are blocked off 
in 4 columns divided mto 3 below, so that the cartoon seems to 
be mortised mto the whole block of editonals A 2 -colunm 
newsphoto in columns three and four just below the editonals 
and a 2-column cartoon m the lower nght-hand comer complete 



Flo. 35. — Newsphotos and variety of typography help the asymmetric layout of this 
editorial page from the London Dailtt Herald. Note that these English editorial pages 
carry ads, amusement notices, and a column of short editorials as veil as the featured 
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the spotting of the page for balance with motion The rest 
of the space on the page caii be used for letters, feature columns, 
and other suitable matter 

As we stated in the discussion of front-page makeup, any 
modernizing of editorial pages must also take into account a 
middle ground for reader clientele which is apt to resent 
overdisplay The editorial page represents the intellectual per- 
sonahty of the newspaper It should be as vinle and approach 
able as are the best personalities of highly educated persons, 
but no attempt to avoid stodgy pedantry should result in an 
appearance which certain types of reader wall mistake for 
demagoguery or lack of reasonable restraint A well-informed 
man or woman possesses poise, even though dynamic, thoroughly 
practical, and moved by conviction 

If a newspaper is large enough to devote an entire page to 
editorial comment and the work of signed colummsts with a 
cartoon, attractive balance which considers the whole page as a 
unit can be worked out m various ways Many smaller papers, 
however, require that not more than half the page be allotted to 
comment and masthead, the rest must contain early set news and 
perhaps one or two advertisements One or two news pictures 
can effectively brighten an editorial page through strategic 
placing among its news columns 

In case pictures are u’^ed, it is well to select tho'se which 
have editorial imphcation, preferably tho'=e which refer directlj 
to editorials on the page Almost any adequate mat or picture 
service or local photography staff makes this possible The 
caption, by calhng attention to the editorial in\olved, increases 
interest in both the picture and the editonal and ties the news 
and editorial portions of the page together For instance, a 
picture of Goebbels being toasted in beer by his comrades dunng 
the Nazi Jewish persecution should have a caption which refers 
by title to an editorial, not necessarily on the content of the pic- 
ture, but on the Jewish persecutions, or on Goebbels’ activities, 
etc 

A newspaper which devotes half its page to editorial comment, 
letters from the people, and repnnted editorial matter, may use 
this general principle of makeup 

Masthead in the customary place m the upper left-hand comer 
of the page, 3 17-cm columns with type indented H era on each 
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side, each editonal begun with a lar^ initial letter which extends 
down 2 lines, body type set m 7 point on a 10*point slug, 3- or 
4-line “pointed paragraphs” to insert between editorials or at 
the bottom of columns to break the columns up and assist in 
filhng short gaps, since the broader measure cannot be run oier 
elsewhere on the page, a 3- or 4-column cartoon 

Personal interview tests have revealed that the majority of 
readers look more often at the top of columns two and three than 
at column one This probably is because the masthead kills 
the top of the left-hand column and because the eye normally 
moves right of the extreme left of any area or object, unless 
artificially pulled to the left by pictures or a large head There- 
fore, if a single column makeup is used, the two leading editorials 
may effectively be placed at the tops of columns two and three 
Either the first column below the masthead can then be dei oted 
to letters from the people, which have considerable depart- 
mentaUzed and feature interest, or the left-hand column can be 
devoted to several short editonals with a distinctly human- 
interest tone 

Whenever editonals are long, they may be squared off under 
2-column heads and divided by broader dashes If they run 
particularly long they may be broken up by asterisks, with the 
paragraph immediately following the asterisks beginmng with a 
large imtial A few important part^raphs indented m lightface, 
or, if the paper hfls no policy against it, in boldface, will relieve 
long editonals 

A conservative daily newspaper in the Middle West uses 
2-column heads entirely for editonals on 17-em indented slugs 
in columns two and three If the editorials are not long, this 
paper contains two editonals, one a httic longer than the other, 
giving the 2 column head to the longer one, with the shorter 
editonal under a 1-column, 14-pomt boldface head forming the 
end of the squared-off matter 

Since the lower half of an editorial page, hke the lower half of 
any other page, has been found to rate low in reader-attention 
value, the low er 3 or 4 m of the editonal columns may be devoted 
to candid shots of personahties of editonal significance, to maps 
or charts referred to m the editonals abov e, or to questions and 
answers under a 3-coIumn boxed head The boxed head over 
questions and answers may be used m this space only uhen 
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Laynt by Lours Vilrey art tcork by S F Perhnt 
Flo 37 —-Amcncan editorial pages can retain dignity jet look less forbidding Many 
of them would gam by a more stmetural layoat Hero the lead editorial is in 3-column 
measure with a rule accentuating the lajout pattern which la emphasircd by the position 
of the secondirj heads halftones, and boxed type The largo illustrations are cartoons 
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charts or pictures are not used When pictures or charts are 
used, the questions and answers are used elsewhere on the page, 
sometimes under a reduced head 
The Columbia Mtssourtan, a conservative middle-western 
small daily, published in a locality which has demonstrated an 
unusual interest in editorial comment, frequently uses cither 
17-em or 35)^-em maps or charts slightly above the middle of an 
editorial refernng to the map or chart The Missounan's 
practice is to place this illustrated editorial below the leading 
editorial in order to increase the graphic appeal of the secondary 
position Some conservative papers avoid using any other 
illustration than a map, chart, or boxed table on the theory that 
a photograph would have to be too small in an editonal column 
to show and ivould lack dignity as an illustration for a relatuely 
short comment, the major appeal of which is intellectual . 

Another effective middle-ground editonal makeup is to create 
a 4 column rule box extending down the middle of the editonal 
page to a point below the fold rvbich leaves just room enough for 
a 4 column cartoon with its ovcrlme At the top of the rule box 
IS the masthead Belon the masthead appear editorials m two 
equal broad-measure columns, indented a full em on each end, 
set in 8-pomt type on a 10 point slug Editonal heads may be 
in 24 point, upper and lower case, centered over squared-off long 
editonals, or in 14 point center^ over single-column, shorter 
editonals This makeup leav es two nows measure columns on 
each side of the editonal panel Either editonal features or 
signed columns under boxed heads can be u'^ed for these narrow- 
measure columns, or, if the paper requires straight news matter 
for these columns, regular news heads and at least two news 
pictures, directly or indirectly connected with the editonals, 
can be used, one on each side of the panel 
Short, boxed editonals, 50 to 100 words, may be used to attract 
especial attention at the bottom of each 2 column news wing 
in such a panel makeup In this case, they would come at each 
side of the cartoon but would have less than half the depth of the 
cartoon The type in them should be generously indented to 
give plenty of white space all around If editonal matter, 
however, is placed in 17-em columns at the left hand side of the 
page, a 17-em boxed bnef editonal may be effectively placed as a 
daily feature immediately under the masthead 
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Lafftul hj Lavra Fi/ ay art tco kin/ S F Perk m 


Flo 3S — Newsphotos lead color to the edit<mal page aad of course should be related 
to its coQtent Bere the major ed torial bolds the center of the page set in larger type with 
a 4-«olumn lead above the 4-co!uian cartoon and continued m S-column measure below 
The lower right lUusttalion may be newapboto ot cartoon Half -column cuts offer contrast 
to the larger art on the page 
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Several variations ^vill suggest themselves Principal aims 
to be achieved are 2-column heads over squared-off long editorials, 
large initial letters, asterisk breaks, at least or 17 em measure 
well leaded, carefully broken makeup belon the fold, pictures 
which refer to the editorials, and at least occasionally chart or 
map illustration run into the editorial matter 

After readers have become accustomed to broad measure, 
2-coIumn heads, chart illustration, pictures, and center panel 
display, 10-point type for editonaU may be used 

Tiic Opp-ed Page 

In laying out the editorial page the page which faces it, often 
called the ''Oppo'ute Editorial Page,” should also be taken into 
careful consideration, m order to be sure that the two, when 
viewed as an ensemble, work well together (Figs 37A, 38A, 394, 
and 404.) Of course this facing page is sometimes sold for a 
full-page ad or most of the page is sold as a preferred adv ertising 
position, m which cose it must be handled as a regular inside page 
of the paper On many newspapers it is reserved for editorial 
features, columns, and special commentary on the news, and 
advertising space, if any, is strictly limited If the two pages 
are carefully laid out it is a good position for attention value 
and. It seems, should be a source of revenue to the paper Three 
columns can be sold and still leave room for good display of 
feature material 

Like the editorial page, this page need not be allowed to be 
gray in effect nor amorphous in pattern Photos or cartoons 
can be used to give it layout with motion A column of editonal 
comment can be set in double-column measure The thmgs to 
remember m dummying this page are. (1) Photographs and 
cartoons should be kept away from the advertising, (2) the ele- 
ments that come together on the fold should show variety, that 
IS, if single-column measure is used on one side of the fold, double- 
column on the other side offers contrast, type offers contrast with 
pictures, photo with cartoon, etc 'Watch the fold to see that 
it offers this necessary contrast of raatenal, shapes, and tone 
values (see Figs 37A, 38^4, and 39A) 

4n Opp ed Picture Page "When no advertising is sold on the 
opposite editorial page, it is possible to turn this into a picture 
page and still leave room for a column of editorial comment 
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bv Laura } tlraji erlvorkbyS F Frrkia* 

F:o 30— Symmetric la}*cutKivcBdjaaIt> to (be editorial paec Ilcre the chief cditonal 
•f' measure below a 4-eoluma cartoon and la set off in a rule box from the rest 
ofthepaee ^n Important edilonal would also be earned in the first two eoluRUva under 
tbemasthead letters to thecditoroceiipycotainnaTand S at the top The two l*eo!utiia 
cula are tiautones and the S^rolumn cut at the bottom u a soeoadary cartoon. 
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and an editonal feature (see Fig 40^4) This may take the place 
of the daily picture page or be supplementary to it 

Tabloid Editoriai. and Opp ed Pages 

Tabloid editonal and opposite editonal pages are of course 
simpler m design The New York Daily News often gets good 
effect ivith a right-hand editorial page faced by a left-hand page 
of news pictures The editonals are set in 10 point in 3-coIumn 
measure on the left of the page, next to the fold The center 
column on the page is a feature called " The Inqmnng Photog- 
rapher,” sprinkled with five or six ^ column silhouetted faces 
of persons interviewed for their opinions on matters of interest 
The upper nght-hand comer of the page carnes a 2 column 
cartoon, and belou are letters to the editor The editonals are 
broken by heads and indented for 2-lme flush left subheads m 
14 point boldface italics, giving a good impression of \anety 
The picture page carries a boxed picture feature, “The Correct 
Thing ” On the u hole, the treatment of the two pages is simple 
and digmfied, yet illustrates what neusphotos will do for edi- 
torial display 

The Washington News (Scnpps-Howard) uses editorials on 
the left hand page, m two double columns of 10 point on a 
12-pomt slug, with centered I4-pomt itahc cap heads in boldface 
A 3-column cartoon is set m the upper right corner on the fold 
and a feature called “Ask the News” fills out the fifth column 
Column rules have been dropped on this page and the page 
facing, uluch is devoted to several special columns, a cartoon, 
letters and editorial features It u'ses sans-'^enf type in flu'^h 
loft heads and is spotted by several J^-cohimn cuts Despite 
thc'jc modern innovations, the effect of the two pages is scattered 
and lacking m strong graphic appeal The layout lacks the 
structural qualities '\^hlch would make it forceful In Fig 41 a 
design IS shown for placing this same matenal, omitting the 
column rules but using a heavy rule to emphasize structure, in a 
layout which has motion Bold display of the editonals can be 
obtained by placing them on both pages, using strong bead type 
and wide measure leads m 12-pomt boldface across 4 columns, 
leaded A layout of this sort is shown in the illustrations, with 
newsphotos and cartoons tymg the 2 page spread into a single 
layout (Fig 42) 
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Layml hsLau n VUray a t uork tg S F Perhnt 
FlO 40— Dramatu Bg the editor als by effective layout guarantees them a better 
reading Here the major ed tor al starts with a **-column lead below which it is set 15 
picas wide blocked off m threo columns that fiH out a 4*colunin space A rule sets this 
editorial off from the others wh le the cartoon at the top appears as if mort sed into it 
Other art on the page accentuates the asymmetne plan 
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Any student or newspaper man dummying pages can work out a 
host of alternative layouts, combining the elements of the page 
to obtain graphic display If umnteresting pages so often 
appear, it seems to be because the makeup editor only modifies 
details — ^improving typography, dropping column rules, etc — 
but never half closes his eyes and momentarily views the page 
ensemble, not as type to be read, but as visual tone values to 
be effectively distnbuted 

A Daily Split Page 

When a daily paper is printed in two sections, the fir'st page 
of the second section, or "spht page,'’ has display potentialities 
secondary only to the front page Many newspapers take 
advantage of this by giving the page very special treatment 
Often it carries no advertising and usually it carnes the newspaper 
nameplate somewhat smaller than on Pago One Some papers 
use it as a local ncivs page, others as a daily feature page, still 
others as a sports page When the non spaper press has a third 
or “balloon” folder and so can turn the paper out in three sec- 
tions, sports usually take the front page of the third and either 
local new s or features the front page of the second section There 
IS something to be said for and against any one of these arrange- 
ments Let us look them over cntically 

Sph/ Page of Local News If the front page of the newspaper 
IS handled as a cover page, playing only one or two of the biggest 
stones of the day from far and wide, and using bulletins, blurb** 
and pictures to suggest to the reader that there is more big neu.s 
xnside, then the split page becomes an excellent spot for local news 
stones, features, and photographs If, how ever, the pnnciple of 
placing all big new s on the front page is stnctly adhered to, then 
important local stones wtU make the front page, only secondary 
ones the local page Over a penod of time the reader i*’ apt to 
got tho notion that this local page <iocs nof confarn really impor- 
tant new s It loses its value for him 

Tfie F eature Split Page There is undoubted appeal in a split 
page such as the World Telegram uses, containing one big feature 
story aith illustration (part of a feature senes carrying o\ or from • 
day to day) and a group of special columns Yet the a\crage 
newspaper would consider itself overburdened wuth columns and 
features if it had to dc\otc this space to them in addition to an 
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Lay9ml bg Laura T'tfrav art vork bv S F Frrkxns 


Fio 37/1 — ^Tbe opposite editorial page u regarded os a choice position by advertisers. 
The layout should crcato an ensemble tnth the editorial page This page was designed to 
work with the one shown m Fig 37. 
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opposite editonal page Of course if the columnists, or most of 
them, are placed here, the Opp-ed page could be made a picture 
page, as suggested above, possibly with the inclusion of one or 
more short articles of news comment Such an arrangement 
might prove very desirable and economical 

Sports on the Split Page Sports news has high reader mterest 
and sports pictures often have high dramatic \ allies which can 
greatly enhance spht-page appeal, yet such a page will not ha\e 
the pulhng power for women it has for men When there 
are three sections, there is no doubt about sports taking the front 
page of one If there are only two, but the paper has seieral 
editions, it seems there might be a shift to give sports the front 
page of the second section on one edition Usually, e\en when 
sports begin on an inside page, this page carries the newspaper 
nameplate, so that the shift to front of the second section would 
involve no composing-room difficulties Certainly sports are not 
a particularly happy choice for this page m an edition intended 
for home delivery, whether of a morning or of an afternoon new’s 
paper, for, it has been shown, women constitute a large proper 
tion of all new spaper readers and the home edition is addressed 
especially to them 

Cover Value of Split Page No matter what material is used on 
the split page, its value as a cover page should not be ignored 
Just as the front page of the paper should be handled m such a 
way as to entice the reader into the inside, so this page, which 
the reader often turns to before he has read any inside pages — bj 
merely shuffling the two sections — ^must be given a treatment 
which helps to get the whole paper read One good w aj to do this 
IS to headline and blurb big inside stories and features on the 
newspaper’s front page, but place the index to the whole paper, 
well displayed, on the split page, thus referrmg the reader back- 
w ard and forward from this page to tho'?e containing ad% erti«ing 

Whether or not advertising is sold on the split page, newspic- 
tures should help to giv e it bold display Here is a good place 
if local stories are used, for a layout of local action pictures, not 
just stodgy bust photographs or 1-column heads of local business- 
men, but animated pictures from the local scene 

A Circulation Builder The top of the page might profitably 
carry a local feature story with carry-over qualities, consisting 
of an intervacw each day with some interesting local bu'=inoss- 
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by Lovra I tJray orl w^rJk by S F Perktn^ 


Fla 3 Sj 4 —An Opp-ed pago arranged to make an atiractne epread with the page ehown 
in Fig 3$ Thia placing of ^^•eolumn catau often good beside an ad Wth type indented 
for only one JJ-coIumn cut three may bo inaerted by placing one of them immediately below 
the other on the left of the column and the third on the nght centered on the first two 
Such tnangular groups of 1^-column rata may be used in senes 
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man, educator, housewife, boy or girl with a hobby, architect, 
traffic reform enthu'iiast, \i8iting bigwig, citj official, librarian, 
wmdow dresser Any imaginative editor can think of a limitless 
number of such stones, and very often they can ha\e a direct 
tie-up ivith nens, certainly with long range ne\\s Almost any 
adult citizen m the community has feature possibilities Planned 
m advance, such features give opportumty for a httle better art 
work than is possible elsewhere m the paper 

A cameraman attached to the paper, or one of the local 
studios, if properly encouraged to do so, can get the “citizen 
of the day” m a candid shot, with an interesting background 
suggestive of his or her activities This portrait study may be 
handled in a distinctive fashion with a special halftone screen 
that makes it look like a painting, wnth dropped-out whites and a 
charcoal screen, giving it the appearance of an artist's charcoal 
drawnng, with a w ash hne around two sides to make it appear as 
if mounted on a block The daily compliment to o reader will 
go a long way toward creating good at the same time that 
It provides split-page variety and interest, and the story accom- 
panying it will give new color to the local news 

The newspaper nameplate may be moved to one comer of the 
split page, as was suggested for front-page layout, and such a 
portrait study can then be given a prominent spot m the upper 
nght-hand corner Smaller cuts, H columns, 1 column, IH 
columns with J^-coIumn cutbnes, or 2 columns, wall spot the page 
m a layout with motion, and the bottom of the page of course 
will be given pictorial or graphic mterest too The index, 
boxed or in full face, wall serve as a spot m the page layout pat 
tern and thus gam attention 

Instead of a candid portrait study, such a local page maj 
cany a new s layout when there is an event that provides pictures 
Possibihties of this sort should never be overlooked, whether 
the subject is a carmvaJ, the drama of a fire or a storm, a cnnie 
story, or any other subject that can be treated pictonaUy The 
news layout should always displace the feature, if this page is the 
one that carries local spot news The feature can then be 
moved to an mside local page, probably the second or third page 
m the same section . 

Using Features and Colummsls Sometimes a syndicated 
feature is used on the spht page, together with sev eral syndicated 
columns The World-Telegram*$ spht page offers an interesting 
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Lay«vt if Laura Ftlrau art wort bf S F Ptrkini 


Fio 39il — The ads make it asymmetric yet this Opp-ed page ivill work well with the 
symmetric editorial page shown in Fig 39 8uch a page might carry editorial articles or 
news stones according to the needs and poliqy of the paper 
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arrangement of such matenal It has a panel of special columns 
down the left-hand side of the page, a feature boldlj illustrated 
■mth drawings or photographs blocked into the upper nght-hand 
part of the page to a point extending ivell beloM the fold This 
feature uses the 5 right hand columns, with a small boxed column 
set in at the bottom of its space and with a 5-column comic stnp 
below it across the bottom of the page Half-column faces 
of the columnists help give the page an interesting spotting 
When the picture layout used with the feature is asymmetnc in 
pattern the page takes on a very lively appearance, but i\ hen a 
single rectangular illustration or drawing is used, which m itself 
has no quaUties of motion, it loses greatly in graphic appeal 
That IS the greatest danger of an up and doira duision of the 
page It has no "swing" unless the pictures provide one 
On the other hand, the row of half columns down the left side 
make a nice balance for a large picture layout that has motion 
However, it seems that more cover value should be giien the 
spht page than the World-Tetegram gives it Its page is a unit 
complete in itself, i\-ith no suggestion that there are other pages 
that might be worth a glance 

S-portsPage IsLtiehj Hardly anything can contribute so much 
liveliness and action to spht page display as to u«e it for the front 
sports page Sports pictures lend themseh es to danng croppings 
and bold layout patterns, and these, if properly handled, present 
no difficulties of makeup m the composing room 

Many a sports picture of a star player m action can be bloivn 
up to a depth running well below the fold, in 2 column measure, 
ivith an arm outstretched across the page at the top, or in 'ome 
such energetic cropping A football player kicking the ball maj 
be similarly blonn up large, entirely silhouetted, and dummied 
into the page nith columns squared off around it, leanng a certain 
amount of “air" or background A silhouette used in tins fashion 
dramatizes action powerfully A page spotted with such a giant 
action shot docs not need, or want, any other art The figure 
is run as deep as possible, and bottom-of-the-page interest is 
obtained by head tjpo strong enough to proiidc a base for the 
laj out When the picture w not silhouetted, dropped-out whites 
wall give it startling cffcctneness 

The sports eicnts may be of a nature which prondes action 
pictures but nothing such as just described An interesting 
Ia>out uses a “mo\ip strip” of a horse race or some ei ent inioh- 
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Lavoiit hv ioura T*Urov. arl work bv S F Perkint 


Fio. 40.4.— The picture page idea may be combined with editorial comment or newa 
stories or special columns, for an Opp-ed page with Braphic appeal. This was planned 
to work with the page shown m Fig. 40, The picture group carries its own 4-coIumn over- 
Ime at the top, as well ns ample provision ior underlines. 
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ing progressive action, showing it at se\ eral stages These will 
represent a careful selection to create the motion-picture illusion, 
rather than to give a long succession of shots too greatly rcsem 
bhng each other 

Such a stnp could hold the center of the page, in IJ^-colunm 
measure centered m the 2-coIuinn space on an 8-column page 
running above and below the fold, and with a large sports photo 
m the upper nght-hand comer and another in the lower left 
hand, to create diagonal fechng It could start m the upper 
nght-hand comer, beside the nameplate, and be given a 2 or 
3 column channel down to, or below, the fold Smaller pictures 
would be used on the page to balance it 

honzontal movie stnp of a single player m action can make 
a broad band across the top of the page and will be more effec- 
tive if unequally dmded (see Chapter XIII on picture layouts) 
Such a stnp will look well if other small cuts are placed for 
diagonal feeling on the page, though it may also form part of a 
symmetnc page layout, with a tall 2'Column cut centered at 
the bottom or the comers at the bottom spotted with 1, IK 
2 column cuts or blocked off with 2-column heads on stones each 
carrying a H*coltimn cut 

Of course any arrangements dcscnbcd here or elsewhere m 
this book are meant only to be suggestive Pictures themselves 
dictate the layout and to the alert editor will give many oppor 
tumties for new and onginal treatments The only rule to 
follow IS to keep these bold, simple, and strong, rather than 
“fancy” and to see to it that they do not cau'^e type to be set 
in odd measure on the page Strict economy will often hold 
the picture editor down But it seems that on the split page 
which has high attention value, he should be permitted a 
little leeway 

A first sports page should also have some cover attributes 
It may bulletin sports stonra that are on the inside pages, carry 
the index to the whole newspaper, or use one or more small 
pictures with cutlmes refemng to the mside sports news Any 
of the layout suggestions that have been made apply as well 
to art for sports pages when this department is not given a split- 
page position, except that of course it may not be thought 
advisable to spend money for too large or unusual cuts for the 
inside 
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Woman’s Pages or the Dailt 

^Vhcn there is a daily society page it usually carries local 
advertising and cannot attempt any but simple layouts In 
some newspapers the woman’s page and the society page face 
each other, and the advertising can be distributed over the two 
A few papers that make a particular feature of their woman’s 
pages, with local shopping column, merchandising service, cook 
ing articles, and other columns and articles that back up cer- 
tain classes of advertising, may have two woman’s pages and a 
society page as well This is true only of some of the larger 
newspapers 

If there is a separate society page and advertising habitually 
runs strong on it, it may be well to carry alternative top-of-the- 
page cuts on the composing-room cut bank at all times If the 
3 column cut fits better today, the 2 column will be left over and 
a new piece of art will be sent through m 3 columns to tbe 
engravers This simple device will avert many a diSicult jam 
in making up the page Bottom-of tbe-pago interest should be 
watched as in all inside pages and )4-column and 1-coIumn cuts 
will do a lot for it Usually there is not an element of stnet 
timelmess in society pictures, so that today’s cut will still be good 
tomorrow, yet the greatest complaint against society page art 
IS that it has no time element and no action Here the rule 
laid down earlier m this book, that a picture must have at least 
two of the thrSe values, personality, news, and action, should be 
more strictly adhered to, for it would strike out many of the 
dead pan” cabinet photographs that take up room and add 
no attraction to society pages Cooperation, and even education, 
of local commercial photographers will do a lot toward raising 
the caliber of this kind of newspaper art Maybe the women need 
educating, too, and it might not be a bad idea to offer prizes for 
the best amateur photos of society m action or for candid amateur 
portraits of matrons and debutantes m the commumty If these 
are not good enough copy to be enlarged, they can be combined to 
make an action strip A little newspaper imtialive along this 
hne can rapidly change the whole character of the pictures of 
society that flow m and can improve Sunday society pages as 
well as those of the daily Here is a problem that the newspaper 
picture editor should w ork out carefully with the society editor 
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Woman's-page Art Woman’s-pagc art usually includes a 
fashion picture Often there is also a syndicated pattern illus- 
trated by a small hne drawing, a S3rndicatcd needlework feature 
with an illustration, and an intenor decorating feature with a 
picture mat The editor of the page may ^ nte a daily column 
that carries a i^-column cut, and there may be a shopping 
column or a beauty column that cames a picture Altogether, 
there is seldom any dearth of art for the w Oman’s page, and the 
problem is sometimes to get it all in. attractn ely 
The fashion illustration is very apt to take the big play on the 
page, for tT\ o reasons Women are \ntally interested m what is 
being worn, and the fashion picture, if properly used, helps get 
and hold adverti'^ing A wi^e fashion editor is m close contact 
with the local stores and sees to it that the pictures u'^ed on the 
page have a direct relation to what the stores are showing This 
has been made easier m recent years by the method of at least one 
news association, The Associated Press, which services fashion 
pictures with the names of shops in the neiispaper's own com 
munity where the dresses, hats, shoes, glo%es, accessories, or 
whatever it may be that is shomi will be on sale Close coopera 
tion between the woman’s page and the advertising department 
will help to bring ads into the paper on the days when the«e 
pictures are run Close cooperation is needed hkewise between 
the picture editor and the woman’s page In many an office 
these pictures go to waste or are turned over to the nght person 
so late that they have lost the value they could ha%B When 
the picture situation on the paper is well handled, they will be 
used, but they null be supplemented by pictures taken by the 
newspaper cameraman or by a local photographer These shots 
can be arranged for with the beads of department stores and 
shops and will make use of merchandise about to go on ‘^ale 
The shop or the newspaper can usually find a pretty girl to pose 
m an evemng goira or wear a pair of shoes while the photographer 
snaps her These fashion photographs xn no case carry any 
reference to a store or to price, but they do go far toward creating 
advertiser good will and toward stimulatmg mterest m nein 
styles that are obtainable m the city 
Fashion photographs often seem a little tame, and it is a 
problem how to play them, and how to dramatize the new styles 
The wealthy metropolitan newspaper may prefer to send an 
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artist out to sketch the styles, but with a hmited budget this is 
not alivays feasible Most of the New York designers (and 
even the Pans couturier^ will lend onginal drawings, to be 
u«ed and returned, if the fashion editor will write and ask for 
them However, these drawings will prove difficult to tie up 
ivith local offenngs and should only be resorted to as an occa- 
sional innovation on the page 

Photographs must be watched for their style detail If the 
subject was improperly lighted, it may reveal nothing but 
general tone and outline, and, though this may make a soft and 
pleasing picture, it is not enough from the stylist's point of view 
Good lighting will bnng out the buttons and tucks and shirnng 
on the dress, the small trimming features on the hat, the pattern 
on the shoe leather or on the gloves or bag 

Now and then a beauty picture will take the place of the fashion 
layout on the page This may be a photograph furmshed by a 
syndicate, or it may be locally posed Its purpose — and it must 
show plenty of detail, too — is to demonstrate how to apply 
mascara to the eyelashes or rouge to the bps or cheeks, how to 
do the hair in the latest coiffure, ho^ to prune and paint the 
fingernails or toenails, or how to lift one’s face with an egg mask 
or a mght strap Though men may laugh, women look at such 
pictures, and they have an obvious relation to advertising 
When a beauty column is wntten by a woman on the paper, 
almost any subject she chooses can be illustrated at no expense 
out of Hollywood publicity pictures These usually come to 
the movie cntic, not to the woman's page, but the picture editor 
wnll make a practice of going over them to take out shots that 
have lost timelmess for the movie columns but can be useful 
elsewhere m the paper These Hollywood pictures are always 
wonderful copy and contain many poses that illustrate beauty 
articles 

Of course there are free HoH3rwood fashion pictures too 
^VTien they are simple, and can be tied up with local shop offer- 
ings, they may be used Even when they do not, an occasional 
one may lend glamour to a layout, but they should not be over- 
done Sometimes an arrangement can be made with local 
shopkeepers to feature such things a “Shirley Temple ward- 
robe,” and the pictures can be obtained from the local publicity 
office or from Hollywood A word of warning to the picture 
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editor here it has happened that HolljTvood fashion pictures 
have been copied and sold by free-lancers, but the ivell-mformed 
picture editor does not fall into any such trap as this Good 
Hollywood fashion shots are often serviced by The Associated 
Press and other news picture agencies, and this is legitimate, 
ivhen it comes as a part of the newspaper’s regular service 

Simple, striking lajouts with diagonal feeling, or single cuts 
used to create diagonal feehng on the page, are more effective 
than a great deal of fancy decoration on woman’s pages Crop 
fashion pictures m rectangles or other simple geometnc forms 

Often it IS tiTJOgraphically as well as pictonallj that the 
woman’s pages sin against good taste, the reason being that there 
IS a desire to change pace from the rest of the paper Simple 
head types remam better than amazing concoctions of hand 
lettering If the newspaper is one that uses Bodom heads else- 
where, or one of the modern sans-senf types, a square-serif letter 
like Karnak lightface may be chosen for special columns and for 
underlines in 10 point. Tempo a sans senf letter will make a 
contrast with Bodom, and Caslon mil accord mth Bodom 
nicely Garamond may do well on certain woman’s pages, 
though not too “modern” m its appeal 

The point is chooso your type and stick to it If boxed heads 
are used, let them be simple rules, not curlicues Stay awa> 
from ornament Let the page presentation be simple and strong 
That advice has been repeated many times m this book, but some 
of the woman’s pages need it most of all 

The Duly Picture Page 

We discussed the mechanics of lajnng out a daily picture 
page m an earlier chapter Some papers now use a mat service 
for their picture page, but local pictures have great appeal, too, 
and where facihties permit should be used along mth those from 
distant places When desired the mat may be cropped by draw- 
ing a line on the face of it to indicate to the stereotypers what 
part IS to be left out A picture may be removed from the mat 
in this way and a cut of a local newsphoto of the identical size 
inserted m the resulting hole m the flat cast Picture pages 
reveal many examples of bad layout Often there is no cohesion 
between unrelated shots, nearly of a size, used to fill the page 
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space CutUncs are small news stones and in regular body tjTie 
lend the page an air of dullness 
A good picture page cames a banner line across the top 
or a dominant picture and a squared off heading in good sized 
type at the top Gutlines should tell their storj 6nc^y, with 
Mgor and spnteliness, c\en with humor if it is good humor, but 
they should avoid slanginess, cheapness, \'ulganty 'What an 
apprentice caption writer imagines to be clever maj not appeal 
to refined readers of the paper A good caption writer, like a 
good headline wnter, is a man of real value to his paper He is a 
master of the terse, pithy phrase that puts the story over It is a 
good thing to study the caption methods of Time magazine, if 
only to learn the secret of their brevntj However, do not 
imitate them on a picture page Here the picture and caption 
must tell the whole storj, since they stand alone 
Some papers put the first word or tno of tlie caption m larger 
type, or precede the caption mtb a sort of brief head or summarj 
This may servo to catch the reader’s attention, but there should 
not be too groat a difference betucen the size type used in this 
introductory phrase and the caption itself, or the little spots of 
dark tjqie mil dran the eye ana> from the pictures 
Captions look better m a face that has sufficient strength 
Ordinary body typo looks n ashed out on a page of dark halftones 
Use 10-point Coslon boldface, 12-point Garamond boldface, 
10-point Stymie medium, 10-point Tempo medium, Bernhard 
Gothic medium, or some otlier type of jour choice, but see that 
the tjqic jou choose has enough ueight to match the tone of the 
nei\-8photo<5 


A APPIICATION rXLRCISES 

1 Examine the oditonnl pages of three different dailj newspapere 
Rate the-!e pages for their attractivcncvs of lajout Justifj jour rating 
specificany 

2 bshow the*ie three pages to fiae non loumnlistic adults mtliout pr«j 
udicing comment Ask them to rate tl e pages for rcadcr-cnticing appear 
anec. Oimparc their judgments mth aour own 

3 Assume that j*our nen'spaper clientele con«Hts largolj of readers who 
prefer a djgmfiwl acholarlj, j*ctlnel> and easj to-rcad editorial interprcla 
tion. On Bnslol Ixiard or blank paper the size of the c<hlonal page ln 3 
out a page which jou think would appeal Rraphicall> to thw clientele, using 
ihe ed tonal page contents of the page which j ou ranked last in I- xercisc 1 
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4 Assume that your clientele consista largely of readers who prefer a 
sensational coverage of big news, cnme, and human interest stones Con- 
fimng yourself to the news and feature material presented in any one copy 
of the three papers you used for Exercise 1, layout on Bristol board or paper 
an editorial page layout for the next day’s issue which you beheve would 
best suit such a chentele, suggesting the topics you would handle editorially 

5 On Bristol board or paper lay out an editorial page after the manner of 
any one of the four suggestions indicated in this chapter m the section 
entitled, " Ideas for Spotting the Page,” which you have not used for pre\nous 
exercises For this purpose, confine yourself to the contents of any one of 
the three editorial pages previously rated 

6 Select three woman’s pages, three society pages, three sports page^, and 
three picture pages from three or more different daily newspapers Rate 
the woman s pages, society, sports, and picture pages for graphic appeal 
Suggest at least one improvement for the poorest page m the group Be 
prepared to justify m class your ratings and suggestions for improvement 

B CHAPTER ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 

1 May the masthead of an cditonal page be dispensed with? What 
bearing do you think the masthead, when placed at the top of a column, has 
upon the reader interest of an editorial immediately below it? 

2 What do you thmk of the practice that some editorial pages follow of 
printing the name of the editor m the upper left comer of the editorial page, 
dropping the masthead to the lower left corner? ^Vhat w ould you think of 
printmg a H'column cut of the publisher and of the chief editorial writer in 
the masthead? 

3 What in your opinion are the relative merits of using 12 to 13 cm col- 
umns for editorials or 17 to em columns for editorials? Justify your 
answer 

4 If wider columns arc used for editorial matter, what mechanical 
restnctions must be considered? 

5 tVhat are the advantages or disadvantages of dropping out column 
rules from an editorial page? If column rules are dropped, what nlao must 
be done for legibility 7 

0 W'hat advantage is there to pnnting yi column cuts of the authors of 
special columns, besides the advantage of spotting the page? 

7 How may the gray appearance of editorial columns bo rchcied? 

8 In the cditonal pages which you examined for the exercises in thi'* 
xAffiAvr, proportion ol the editorial topics discussed came Iwm t/fwa 
of happenings or conditions withm the trade area of the newspaper m which 
they were published? 

9 WTiat IS meant by a blind column at the top of an cditonal page, and 
why 13 Its effect said to be weak? Is this charge of weakness true if the 
blind portion extends no more than 3 m from the fop? 

10 What specific advantage is there in using news photographs on au 
cditonal page? Are there any dMadvantages in certain fy pcs of news pic- 
tures on an cditonal page? 
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11 Examine an editonal page from the New York Daily News What 
advantages and disadvantages can jou see in running small cropped news 
photographs mto the type of the editorials on this page? 

12 What do jou think of lUustratmg at least one editonal with IH-col 
umn or 2-column charts or maps? 

13 How may diagonal effect be gamed with pictures on an editonal 
page? 

14 Descnbe four methods of effectively spotting an editonal page 

15 What restnctions must be put upon a newspaper front page if a split 
page is to be devoted dailj to local news? 

16 What specific advantages are there in the use of a split page for sports 
news? 

17 How may local pictures be used on a apht page to build circulation? 

18 Explam both advantages and disadvantages m the World-Telegram's 
use of spht pages 

19 What local tie-up should be stnven for m sclectmg pictures for 
the woman's page? What t>’pe face and sizes may be u«ed effectively for 
special columns and underlines on woman's pages in newspapers which use 
^doni heads elsewhere? 

20 How may a locally wntten beauty column be effectively illustrated 
at no expense to the newspaper? 

21 Explam ways m which society pages may be given Lvehness without 
losing digmty or good taste 

22 What objection is there to relying exclusively upon a mat service for 
a newspaper’s picture page? 

23 What care must be taken intb the type u«ed for picture page cap* 
tions? List five type faces and sizes which give satiafactor} effects for 
picture-page captions 
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THE SUNDAY PAPER; LAYOUTS FOR LARGE-FORMAT 
AND TABLOID MAGAZINE PAGES 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

Did you devote as much as an hour to a Sunday new spaper on each 
of the last two Sundaj s? In how many different sections did you read 
as much as one column, other than the front page? 

Did you read as many os three advertisements in each of these 
Sunday newspapers? 

^Vhat, if any, sections of a Sunday newspaper do you seldom or 
never read? Why? 

According to your general impression, are tho Sunday papers with 
which you are famihar more attractive or less attractive than daily 
newspapers? WTiy? 

Do weekly news reviews m the last Sunday paper that you read 
which contained them seem compellmgly presented with respect to 
graphic appeal, or did you read them entirely because you are intrin- 
sically mterested in the contents of a news review? 

Do you feel that there is more similarity between various Sunday 
newspapers than between daily newspapers? 

Do you read the society section of any Sunday new spaper regularly? 

Is your general impression of this page one of sheer social news or 
gossip, or one of appropriate ahveness and well-bred glamour? 

Have you read within the last two weeks as many as two articles or 
feature stories m a tabloid-format magazine supplement of a Sunday 
newspaper? Do the tabloid supplements of Sunday newspapers 
impress you as more or less interesting than the large-format sections 
of the Sunday paper? 

"DECENTLY some pertinent questions were put to the Sunday 
•TV editor of a paper in a city of 125,000 inhabitants. The 
Sunday newspaper was the combined edition of a morning and 
afternoon paper, and there was no competitor in the field. Its 
sale extended over several counties Yet the Sunday circulation 
was only a third of the combined daily figures. 

“What are your plans for getting and using pictures in the 
Sunday paper? “ this editor was asked. He looked dumb-struck, 
then said: “I don’t know what you mean. I've got nothing to 
do with that. I'm no photographer.** 
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“But you do use photographs — ^in fact, the Sunday sections 
are crammed iNuth them ” 

“Oh, sure Readers send ’em in, and we have to use them 
They get mad unless you do But we don't have to ask for any 
We just run them for circulation purposes ” 

As a circulation builder, these photographs that “just had to 
be run” had not been very successful They were wedged into 
the pages everywhere, wherever a spot could be made for one 
They were cabinet photographs of the dull, dreary, expression 
less vanety Each separate picture may ha\ e pleaded one reader 
tremendously, but taken as a whole they could please no one 
Yet they occupied at least a third of the reading space Cropped 
m ovals, oblongs, and circles of all sizes, they produced an 
effect that made one’s head swim 
Needless to «ay, there are man} Sunday editors who have a 
better conception of their job than this one did, but there are also 
many who still do not realize the hnancial loss such art represents 
to the paper — loss in reader interest and therefore m circulation, 
loss in advertising, loss through heavy engraving costs that 
bring no return An editor may think he cannot afford to omit 
such dull pictures, the truth is he cannol afford to run them 

Paper or tub Future 

Some publishers have wondered whether the Sunday paper 
was not a carry-over from the past, now “on its way out ’ 
They have argued that there are so many other things for the 
average family to do on Sunday, there is no longer any time for 
reading The automobile, with radio attachment, takes them 
far from home, to listen to music while they grow acquainted with 
new scenes In answer to this it might be pointed out that just 
as they take the radio along they wuU carry along the Sunday 
paper, if it has come to represent to the various members of the 
family real entertainment, a real opportunity to catch up with 
the news of the world, and real vistas of thought which, like 
Sunday’s landscapes, may be culled over dunng the week to come 
Pubhshers argued similarly that the Sunday rotogravure 
section was a hang over from the days when people could not 
see newsreels of events around the globe They were about 
to pronounce the death sentence on these expensive picture 
supplements which failed to draw advertising when the appear- 
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ance of Life, followed by a whole galaxy of picture magazines 
proved to them that they had been wrong The readers wanted 
pictures, and the advertisers crowded to this new medium, so 
eager to sign contracts that they could scarcely be accommodated 
It was ]ust the newspaper presentation, old fashioned and umn 
spired, which had made the readers yawn The fact that they 
failed to react to a poor spectacle did not mean they could not 
appreciate a good one 

Perhaps something of the same sort must be reahzed m regard 
to the Sunday paper Too often it stands still It must change 
for the better or die Its editing must be energetic, and its 
presentation must be smart and modem, for readers do not react 
favorably to Victorian pages They have eyes that have been 
trained by the motion-picture industry to appreciate exquisite 
visual images A Sunday paper edited by an mexpenenced 
amateur is about as appealing to them as the operatic screeching 
of an untutored toc^ist, now that they can listen to superb 
singing by turning a button on the radio The quahty of the 
product must be improved 

What Is a Sunday Paper? 

Contrary to uninformed notions the Sunday paper is not a 
dump for filler stones and for pictures which subsenbers send m 
bo that they may see their faces in the paper Besides carrjing 
the regular daily news, it is a well-organized, well rounded 
medium of entertainment and information for the entire familj 
from the small boy who wants it only for the ‘'funnies” to 
mother w ho reads the woman’s and society pages and the fash 
ions, grandmother who likes the fiction story, grandfather who 
follows a hobby for which ho finds matenal in its pages, daughter 
who is musical, sister who is artistic The adults may want to 
find m the paper a weekly summary of the news and articles of 
new s commentary Adolescents may prefer the latest glamorous 
details of Hollyw ood’s movie stars The Sunday paper is like a 
w ell stocked department store It has something for everyone 

The Sunday paper is a newspaper, too Not only in its first* 
or news, section, but in all its other sections, it has to do with 
new s, and features of the news, with people w ho are m the neiis, 
with trends, modem ideas, arts, and foibles Its feature sections 
reflect the life and thought of Americans today and of other 
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nations around the globe Because what it offers has the peculiar 
quahty of timeliness, it makes abundant use of photography 
to tell its many-sided story 

The Sunday paper is an adverti'^mg medium Its bulk is 
dependent, not entirel3 on what readers w ant, but on the amount 
of advertising that must be balanced by reading matter This 
advertising is in itself "good reading” to many people, particu- 
larlj to women The situation might almost be summed up by 
sajing that "pages which attract readers will attract advertising 
and pages which attract adverti‘?ing vv^Il attract more readers ” 
Obviously there is every reason for givnng Sunday pages the 
maximum of reading mlercst and of graphic appeal 

The Sondvy Sectiovs 

The material, then, for the Sunday paper, is widely diversihed 
and must be gathered into «cctions with as much logic and good 
management as possible Before considering the Sundaj picture 
problem m detail, it might be well to cast a glance at the general 
Ime-up of sections These vary greatly with individual news- 
papers, but almost anj newspaper will show some cections from 
the following list 

1 Regular news sedion, similar to the daily 

2 Sports section This may be combmed witli the news section 

3 Special articles section, containing articles on politics and foreign 

affairs, a news review, science articles, editorials, book reviews 

4 Society and iromon s section Kews of society events, women a 

clubs and the fraternal organizations It may also contam 
women’s feature pages such as fasluon, mtenor decorating, 
cookmg, beauty 

6 Large format feature section Some or all of the pages may be 
bought in mat form from syndicates and may include any or all 
of such subjects as fiction, news features, Hollywood features 
women’s features 

6 TaUoid magazine Similar m content to the large format feature 
section Many newspapers now buy a complete tabloid section 
published in roto^avure, a few print their own 

7. Theater section Review and comment on stage, screen, radio, art 
and music, and the dance It may be turned mto a general 
entertainment section to take the place of the popular feature 
section and can include page spreads on Hollywood and radio 
stars and such departments as hobbies, bridge, etc 
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8 Travel section or schoiJ, section These may be combined in a 

smgle section using the front page for travel in the warm 
months, and for schools m the wmter, or a travel section may 
appear semiannually, if there is sufficient advertismg 

9 Books Book advertising supports such a section only on a few 

of the largest papers See special articles section above 

10 Beal estate Such a section is laigely controlled by the advertismg 

department 

11 Financial Only the largest papers would have a separate section 

Financial pages may be included in another part of the paper, 
such as real estate 

12 Children’s feature section Many newspapers buy a tabloid 

section complete for children 

13 Comics 

14 Rotogravure section Really a Sunday picture magazine in large or 

tabloid format 

From this list of possible sections it is evident that the Sunday 
Ime-up is flexible, that pages which appear m one section m 
one paper may be found elsewhere in another, that matenal may 
either be developed on the newspaper or purchased m the form 
of page mats or clip sheets and art or else as a completely pnnted 
section which is stuffed into the Sunday paper by the mailers 

The picture editor should have a clear idea of what is de\ eloped 
on his paper, and by whom, and of what is purchased on the out 
side and in what form Then he will be able to organize his 
job so as to lend the greatest possible assistance to the Sunday 
editor and to department beads who develop matenal for the 
Sunday paper The Sunday editor also needs to have the whole 
situation m mind, so as to plan a well rounded paper, assist 
department heads to get interesting stones and attractive art 
and layouts for Sunday pages, and accord purchased material 
ivith the general style of the paper m so far as possible 

Variety in Front-page Layouts 

The Sunday sections need vaneiy of 'presentation They must 
be planned so they do not all look alike This is not difficult, 
if each aims at reflecting the type of material it contains Variety 
wnll be obtained by layout and by typography Of course the 
mam news section will be handled as on other days The 
remainder of the Sunday sections will remain m keeping 
the general character of the paper, but each will show a char 
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actenstie style of presentation which distinguishes it to the 
reader's eye Thus, the special articles section may use sym 
metnc layout on its front page, suggesting dignity, nhile a 
popular feature section may be strongly asymmetric, a society 
front page may crop its li\clj candid shots of social e\ents m 
interesting geometric forms, while a tabloid feature section uses 
lajout inth pattern A theater section may regularly employ 
«:pecial screens or stipples or dropped-out whites to dramatize 
its front page pictures of the stars 
The newspaper’s regular headline style will be more or less 
closeli adhered to throughout the Sunday paper, but some 
sections maj use the boldface of the head type, others the light- 
face, for the sake of vanety A popular feature section may 
abandon headline stjle for hand lettenng or for other faces 
which reflect the hi ely character of the matenal 
Onlj by careful planning can the foundation be laid for an 
attractiie and di\crsificd Sunday hne-up of sections that appeal 
to the reader’s eye and that do not repel him by their monotonous 
appearance 

Anr Fon Sm«D\^ Pages 

When general plans have been worked out, the next step is to 
develop an organization and 8>8tem for bringing into the Sunday 
paper a regular stream of pictures wnth which dynamic page 
layouts can be built This is a task wbich will require all the 
resourcefulness and inventive genius of Sunday editor and picture 
editor It may mean reeducating the commercial photographers 
in the community and the readers themselves It will often mean 
changing the ideas of department heads who have been used to 
preparing pages m the easiest way week after week, year after 
year and who are resistant to progress It wnll always mean 
looking ahead and charting possible picture needs 

Spbciai, Articles Section 

Many pictures for this section wnll be drawn from those which 
have been flowing into the office all week, from newsphoto 
services and from staff photographers Those which were good 
copy, and timely, but which were not used in the daily, may be 
the very ones required to make striking Sunday layouts Even 
those which were used m the daily can be given a different treat- 
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ment Enlarged or reduced, with a change of cropping and a 
new layout, they will seem fresh to the reader’s eye 

The picture editor should keep Sunday requirements in mind 
as he goes through the pictures each day, the Sunday editor 
should make it a habit to glance through all pictures after the 
news room has made its selections and before they are sent to the 
morgue to be filed He can retain any he thinks may fit articles 
he has scheduled Others he will find m the morgue He may 
have a long-range discussion of the labor movement and will 
draw on the morgue files for pictures that go back over a period 
of several years A political article may get a layout of candid 
shots of the men it mentions, all drawm from the files A good 
collection of foreign news pictures will be drawn on for Sunday 
pages continuously If these mor^e files seem weak m any 
particular direction, the picture editor should assume the responsi 
bility for getting new pictures to build them up If the section 
IS planned early, there will be time to see what pictures are lacking 
and to query the regular services, the commercial picture agencies 
and other newsphoto sources 

The special articles section is close on the heels of the main 
news in its use of newsphotos, but it should handle them differ 
ently News pages frequently used single cuts or simple picture 
groups Sunday pages can go into the more important paste- 
downs, photomontages, and other dramatic forms Drawings 
and cartoons will combme with the halftones effectively Car 
toons may be had for the trouble of chppmg them from out-of 
toivn papers, gumming them down on Bristol board, and gi'ing 
them to the engraver to reproduce as Ime cuts Two or more may 
often be worked into a layout, of course with credit to the 
newspapers where they ongmated 

Makeup for Special Arlicles If symmetric makeup is used 
m this section, the type will probably be put in according to 
what IS known as “w'lap-around” style The principal story 
takes a banner across the top of the page and is run full to the 
bottom of the page m the first and eighth columns, but is held 
shallow across the upper portion of the other 6 columns, to lea^e 
room for a 6-column head near the fold This secondary 8tor> 
similarly wraps around one with a 4-column head lower down 
The principal layout is on the lead story, but the second story 
may also take a picture under its bead, or the page may ba\ e 
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matchmg cuts m the t^o lower comers, either on the lead or on 
the secondary story This general scheme is often modified 
by usmg two stones, one on each side of the page at the top 
mth a layout separating them A banner line may read into 
one of them and be ruled off from the other 

Symmetne makeup may be used for some pages and abandoned 
on others for contrast, using an nsj^rametnc picture layout 
Sometimes the front page maj be gi\ en an asymmetnc treatment 
inth a special feature spotted by placing it in a box with a hea\ ler 
rule around it, after the manner of a small page supenmposed on a 
large one 

"Weekly Review op tub h<Ens 

In this, as m many other things, the newspaper has been taking 
lessons from the magazine field The popularity of Time 
proved that there was a market for something in the nature 
of a r&umS of important events the world around, if written 
m spntely stjle and neatly presented Probably what nens 
papers have overlooked was that presentation had much to do 
with Time’s success, both from the wnting and from the VTSual 
standpomt Time’s reading matter is expertlj seasoned, and 
ils pages look enlerlaimruj Its pictures are small but well chosen 
and its outlines epigrammatic 

The newspaper seekmg to capitihze on the vogue for news 
reviews which Time inaugurated should see to it that everj- 
thing about such a page or pages is the reverse of stuffy Smee 
the printing and distribution of the Sunday paper locally can 
be accomphshed with much greater speed than can the national 
distribution of a magazine, it is alwajs easy to keep this feature 
more up-to-the-mmute than the news magazme can be In 
spite of that, such pages are often so dull and unattractive in 

The New York Times employs for the most part a large picture 
layout across the top of the news review , thus giving it an. appear- 
ance similar to other Sunday pages, and a page bottom that is 
decidedlj gray Since many stones are bnefly handled on the 
page, it seems that a better plan would be to resort to a special 
form of laj out and picture treatment, one that is frankly reminis 
cent of Time This can be done by usmg an assortment of news- 
photos relatmg to the stones covered These photos are reduced 
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to a half or even a quarter of the size in which they v, ould be 
reproduced for the daily Thus a scene involving a group, which 
would be made up in 3 or 4 columns for the daily, becomes a 
2 column cut For good results only photos which are excellent 
copy for reproduction ivill be selected for the news review 
A national news layout of these extra^small pictures can be 
spread across the top of the page, a secondary layout of foreign 
news can be used near the fold and the lower comers of the page 
may take lively little pictures of people who have been head 
Imers during the week m other departments of the news A 
2 column box of boldface bulletins, 2 or 3 lines each, giving the 
biggest stones at a flash, last-imnute bulletins, or quotations of 
pithy remarks culled from the week’s news, will further lend to 
the appearance of the page Symmetnc makeup will probably 
look best, particularly if this is the front page of the section 
It should carry a banner and be well broken up typograpbicallj 
with heads for departments and for stones, with subheads, full 
face paragraphs, boxes bulletins, and any other device which 
can serve to make it tnicreshng to the eye 
To be acceptable for the newrs review, photos should be candid 
shots or have action and animation Nothing dull should ever 
find its place here, and newsphotos that can only tell their story 
if enlarged to make an important spread on the page would be 
better reserved for articles of news comment 

Society and Woman’s Section 
Sunday society pages throughout the country probably show 
the dullest pictures and layouts, the reason being that studio 
portraits are used which lack animation and that stiff traditional 
page arrangements are followed year in and year out Who is not 
familiar with the ovals and oblongs of the front page of society? 
There is a twofold job to be accomplished here, one that chal 
lenges the imagmation of picture editor, Sunday editor, and 
society editor Good action photos of parties and social events 
would bnng the Sunday soaety section to hfe The women 
themselves can be encouraged to bring in such pictures and so 
can the local commercial studios It may be necessary to “start 
the vogue” for action shots of the gay side of commumty We, 
and perhaps a promotion job will have to be done for the idea, 
but it IS worth it The society section should be glamorous 
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In the spnngtime, ^omen can be photographed in their 
gardens, motonng, at lawn parties, with their children or pets in 
outdoor surroundings In the winter, at their bndge parties, 
dances, dinners When none of these photos with background 
can be obtained, at least insist that the commercial photographer 
strive for animation — the candid qualitj — m his pictures, if he 
wants to sec his credit hne in the Sundaj paper Such pictures, 
once obtained, should be worked into striking litjouls The 
more animated they are, the less thej will fit into the old forms 
Layout vnih pattern, as opposed to merelj a<»yrametnc layout 
can nowhere be better emploicd tlian on front-page society 
Properly handled, the section can rival the Sunday roto as a 
lively, fascinating picture magazine of the whole life of the com 
mumty — a far cry from what it is todaj 

News of the women’s clubs and fratcrnitie<«, which will prob- 
ably be included m this part of the Sunday paper, needs the same 
sort of ammated treatment As a matter of fact, club pictures 
can be secured long in advance and used from lime to time as 
there is call for them, making this type of page easy to illustrate 
The picture editor should keep a list of all the w omen’s clubs and 
fraternal orgamz-vtions m the community, with the meeting 
place and time indicated B} working on this list be can 
gradually build up a small collection of good shots taken at the 
meetings He may have to call the club presidents on the 
telephone and talk things over with them, suggesting what sort 
of pictures the paper would like to hive m its files and perhaps 
leaving it up to the club to call in a photographer and arrange an 
animated group shot He maj be able to assign a staff camera 
man occasionally to one of these meetings to get five or six 
different group shots for the picture morgue, then it will be 
possible to draw on these for Sunday pages, rather than on the 
dull. esJivwsA, Wi by 

Syndicated mats are often used for interior decorating and 
cooking articles, though here again are subjects which lend 
themselves to good illustration m the local field, if the news- 
paper cares to do the w ork In any case the picture editor should 
insist on good illustration Intenor decorating shots in particu 
lar are apt to show bad retouchmg v isible in clearly defined lines 
around the outlines of furniture etc which greatly mar the 
effect When pictures are furnished by syndicates they are 
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sometimes not from the ongmal negative but are very dull copies 
of an original pnnt 

Popular Feature Section in Large Format 

Originality, gaiety, spntelineas, boldness of presentation are 
all desirable in a popular feature section, but the trained eye 
comes to distinguish between boldly effective and original display 
and tawdry* hodgepodge of pictures scattered over the page 
When the newspaper buys its pages complete, m mat form or 
as a prmted supplement which is merely added to the Sunday 
paper, it is more or less obliged to use what it gets However, 
it would not get so poor a product as it sometimes does but for 
the fact that there is much loose thinking about w hat constitutes 
an effective feature page 

Advertisers are smart enough to know that defying the laws 
of graphic display does not reap them a nch reward, that a 
jumbled and disorderly layout using a dozen different type feces 
and an assortment of drawings and photographs m odd sizes 
and shapes is repellent rather than attractive to the reader 
They know how to get attention value for their ad by strong but 
simple graphic design There is still a myth among newspaper 
people that the more hornfymgly bad the treatment of a feature 
page the more “popular" it will seem The idea is the reverie 
of common sense Readers do read such pages for their popular 
feature content, but they do not react to them as layout could 
make them do 

We are streamhning so many things about the newspaper, it 
is time to streamline these popular features To that end the 
photos used and the drawings as well should be made to conform 
to simple geometric patterns, combmed with bold asymmetne 
handling The amorphous layouts of drawings intermingling 
with large and small photographs (some the size of postage 
stamps), which we so often see, should be relegated to a museum 
of ancient oddities They belong to an era of amateurism m 
newspaper page layout, and they do not correspond to modem 
tastes at all As a matter of fact, change is being forced upon 
these feature sections Once again the influence comes from the 
magazine field, where modem layout is beginning to mold 
popular tastes and create a reader reaction in favor of the graphic 
arts Better design, more modem feeling, greater simplicity 
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and directness of visual appeal — these are the elements ■nhich 
should help to make the feature page of the future The news- 
paper which ongmates its own Sunday feature pages can work 
to this end, and it can make its voice heard with the national 
syndicates from which it buys features 
Fcalure page Mata Often full page mats of Holl>wvood and 
radio and other popular features are purchased for the Sunday 
paper "WTien these do not meet style requirements they may 
frequently be changed and improi ed at little expense The chief 
faults of such page mats are bad hand lettering badly arranged 
layouts, page width which docs not correspond to that of the 
newspaper To remedy these defects, gi\ e the mat to the stereo- 
typers with instructions to make separate flat casts of the art 
and of the type portions of the page They will saw these apart 
m the cast, will separate parts of the picture layout where this 
seems feasible, and will mortise out the head so that a new one 
may be set or hand lettered and fitted into the space Somc' 
times It IS possible to get the pictures m several units and redis 
tribute them on the page for better effect It may be necessary 
to reset the type If the mat is too narrow, the art can usually 
be spread, and the type either used and an extra column of filler 
added or the page reset Even if resetting is done on such a 
page it by no means involves the expense there would haie 
been in developing the feature in the first place The story itself 
m most cases would ha\e cost considerably more than the mat, 
and there would also have been engraving costs 
The editor should never cut the page mat but should mark it 
with Imes indicatmg how be wishes it dinded or should hand it 
to the boss stereotyper, foreman of the composing room, or 
mechanical superintendent, with an explanation of what is to be 
done The stereotypers will often make two flat casts of the 
■oti Xhivy tnay Tuoi-e TeadiVy taA up to tfalinn 

the parts desired 

The SxTNTiAT Tabloid Machine 
Many newspapers are now mcludmg m their Sunday paper a 
national syuidicated tabloid magazine of features and fiction A 
few, like the New York Ttmes and the New York Daily News, are 
producing a tabloid magazme section of their own which is 
outstandmg m its field 
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Most of these magazines are published in rotogravure and 
make wide use of color There is no more Btnking evidence of the 
technical advances that have been made in recent years than the 
perfect legibility of their text type It used to be considered 
impossible for roto reproduction to mamtam the perfect clanty 
of the body type, but that cnticism has been removed 
The tabloid magazine is a good place for layout with pattern 
A daily tabloid must stick to simple picture forms and usually 
to separate cuts, but the Sunday magazine m tabloid form has a 
chance to be strongly original It can get motion mto its pages 
with arcs and diagonal bands, with balance of large and small 
shapes It can use three-dimensional forms effectively Its 
layouts should use every means to attain dramatic results with 
modern feeling In this respect the New York Times Magazine 
offers an excellent example of dramatization without loss of 
dignity 

Layouts are still to be found in the tabloid magazines which, 
despite the splendid reproduction processes they command, the 
use of color, and even full color work, look decidedly out-of-date 
The reason may sometimes be found m the choice of subject 
Sentimentahty is excessive, reader content too low, and layout 
often lacks the “streamhne” quality, proving that picture 
editor and art department do not consistently keep step with the 
progress of engraver and techmcian 

Theater and Movie Section 
An abundance of excellent art is always available for the theater 
and movie section Pubbcity photos sent out by Hollywood 
producers are among the best from the reproduction standpoint 
the newspaper receives and often lead themselves to staking 
treatment Thej should be used large enough to hav e dramatic 
v alues and not m crazy quilt arrangements The front page raaj 
employ either symmetTic or asymmetric layout 
whites and special screens and art and engraving techniques 
will help to giv e the section an individual appearance 

If an art page is used in this section, it wall be a good spot for 
a w eekly column on amateur photography, edited by one of the 
newspaper’s cameramen Amateur shots submitted by renders 
can be used on the page and m other parts of the Sunday paper 
Stirring up interest in the art of photography and the graphic 
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arts m general is a good way to start a stream of really fine 
pictures flowing into the paper Local art exhibitions will 
provide illustrationsj and others may be obtained by writing to 
art museums throughout the country where special exhibitions 
are being held which desene mention m the Sunday columns 
Local artists will occasionally make good feature stones The 
public library’s picture collection may be w orth exploiting, and 
new books on art subjects can form the basis of articles and 
pictures 

Articles on music wnll often feature pictures of visiting celeb 
nties, but they should not overlook the picture possibilities of 
local groups, school orchestras, and festivals which can lend 
color and action to the page Local interest can also be injected 
mto pictures used for syndicated bndge columns, hobby articles, 
etc 


Travel and Schools 

Many pictures used for a travel and resort section are neces 
sanly of a pubhcity nature, yet a little effort of imagination will 
often lift the front-page Ia>out out of the ordinary One might, 
for instance, pick out all the interestmg de»tmations withm the 
radius of a week end auto tnp and spot the photos as halftones 
on a large map reproduced m Ime occupying most of the page 
Histone pictures of famous resorts might be used in contrast wnth 
present-day scenes Staff members leaving on vacations might 
be asked to bnng back pictures taken along their route, which 
might very possibly furnish an interestmg Sunday page The 
ingenious editor wiU find ways to keep the page from looking the 
same, week after w eek People develop a blind spot for the too 
familiar and must be startled mto fresh seeing Usually travel 
ads are stnkmg enough, and so uiside travel pages require le^ss 
attention 

As previously noted, it may be a good idea to bave a section 
devoted to travel and resorts dunng the vacation months, to 
schools dunng the winter On papers which cannot support such 
a section regularly, it may be possible to have a seimannual trav el 
section 

For a school page any commumty offers a w ealth of mteresting 
matenal Nature study classes, woodworking classes athletic 
activities, and dramatics, all are interesting subjects for photog 
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raphy School pnncipals will almost always cooperate, if a 
cameraman from the newspaper is occasionally assigned to cover 
educational activities Such pictures are circulation builders, 
for they please many families 

Other Sections 

Perhaps not much can be done by a picture editor to improve 
such sections as real estate or the financial pages of the Sunday 
paper, yet he should keep his eye on them and be ready to offer 
occasional suggestions Too often the illustrations m the edi 
tonal columns of real estate exactly duplicate those m the 
advertisements alongside them A better job could be done 
by the advertising department, which handles this, if it arranged 
to pose a pretty girl in the kitchen of the model home or m some 
other fashion brought human interest and action into the 
photos used 

A children’s section is usually bought ready-made if used at all 
The best kno^m section of this sort is a tabloid following regular 
tabloid news page makeup, with stones and illustrations adapted 
to children 

In summary, it might be said of the Sunday paper that it 
more dramatic layouts than thedailywhereverpossible The real 
problem of the Sunday is to substitute action pictures for dull, 
stereotyped illustration This can best be done by intensive 
study and cultivation of the best sources for pictures 

A APPLICATION EXERCISES 

1 Procure a copy of what you regard as the best Sunday newspaper on 
sale in your commumtj Examine the front page Confining j'ourself 
to neivs m this paper, write a description of a picture layout which you 
believe would improve the reader interest of the front page and at the same 
time induce you to turn to xnnde po^es or scclions 

2 Turn through the pages of this Sunday paper Rate each different 
section of the paper for its comparative reader interest with respect to the 
graphic makeup, includmg news photographs, of (1) front page of each 
section, (2) the inside pages of each section 

3 Take the editorial or special articles section of the copy which }OU 
procured for Exorcise 1 Confining yourself to the contents of this section, 
laj out on Bristol board or large blank paper a new first page for this sec 
tion which jou belieie accomplishes two ends a more attractive, yel 
appropnateb dignified graphic appearance calculated to induce a reader 
to stop and read that section as he thumbs through the 8C^c^al sections of 
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the entire newspaper, an indacement on this first page to read inside 
pages of this section, perhaps mstde pages of other sections 

4 Turn to the weekly review of the news part of this Sunday paper, if it 
has one, if it does not ha'ie such a department, examine such a feature in 
some other Sunday paper On Bristol board or blank paper, lay out a 
domestic-news review and a foreign news review indicating how you would 
gi>e appropriate graphic appeal and present a dull effect 

5 On Bristol board ‘or blank paper laj out an effective society page, 
confining j ourself to the content of the society page of the paper selected 
for Exercise 1, but mdicating some different pictures, if you think it advis- 
able Try to get an appropriate glamour Indicate pictures which it 
would be practicable to secure, howe\cr 

B CHAPTER-ORGANIZIKG QUESTIONS 

1 By asking five adult non-joumalistic acquaintances specific, objective 
questions, try to discover whether these persons devote more or less time 
to Sunday-paper reading than to daily paper reading What sections of 
their Sunday papers do tbej skip entirely or find least interesting? Try to 
discover whether they find the syndicated material m Sunday papers more 
interesting to them than the «pot news or locally prepared interpretation 
Try to discover how e9ecti% e they find photo presentation in Sunday papers, 
compared tvath the photographic presentation of daily papers Be pre- 
pared to discuss jour findings m class 

2 At a recent national publishers’ meetmg, the charge was made that 
nationally syndicated material, because of its economy, had excluded 
much local material which increased size of a Sunday paper would accom- 
modate, thus deadening the paper for readers and injurmg it as an adver- 
tismghiedium Using the paper procured for Exercise I, support or rebut 
this argument 

3 Can a Sunday editor afford to leave out photographs sent in by his 
readers? Justify jour answer 

4 What did picture magazmes prove to newspaper publishers who had 
concluded that the Sundaj rotogravure section had been displaced by 
newsreels? IVhat predominant element must the Sunday paper contain 
other than a spacious repository for long feature articles and ejmclicated 
material? 

5 What commercial value » there in a children’s section other than the 
appeal to parents to buy a paper which their children will find mterestmg? 
MTiat besides makmg the best use of routme pictures should the Sunday 
and picture editors do to improve the photographic content of the Sundaj 
paper? 

6 From w hat two places in the newspaper office may pictures be obtained 
for a Sunday special article on the labor movement? 

7 How may cartoons from other newspapers be used m the Sunday paper? 

8 Explain what 13 meant by a “wrap-around’ makeup 

9 llhat about Time magazine’s presentation besides departmentalizmg 
and the news re\ lew idea must tuA be overlooked m the news reinew portions 
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of the Sunday paper, if Time magazine’s popularity is to be expected for this 
section of the Sunday paper? 

10 Explain the specific ways in which the news review can be livened up 

11 List three principal faults with Sunday society pages as a whole 
List three types of picture contents which can be used on Sunday society 
pages to replace studio portraits 

12 What plan may be used to buOd up mterestmg pictures of women’s 
clubs and fraternal organizations in the community 7 

13 How may 83’ndicated pictures for mtenor decoratmg and cookmg 
articles he effectively localized? 

14 Explain the makeup errors often seen in Sunday feature pages which, 
however, use a good many pictures 

15 What basic pnnciple should be observed m making Sunday feature 
pages attractive? 

16 last the chief faults of full page mats for popular features Explain 
what can be done to improve these at minimum cost 

17 Why should an editor never cut a page mat up with a pair of shears? 

18 IVhat strong reader-interest appeals are often found in the tabloid 
Sunday magazine? What outstanding faults? 



CHAPTEtt XX 


ROTOGRAVURE LiVYOUT, CHOICE OF SUBJECTS, 
INTAGLIO PROCESS, ROTO PRINTING 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

I\Tiat journalistic "djmg horse” got on its feet and won a news- 
paper ‘ steeplechase''? 

What change in the content of rotogravure pictures was made 
necessary hy newsreels and high speed pictonal reporting m daily 
papers? 

^VTiat did picture magarines prove to publishers about rotogravure 
sections? 

What does the "roto” part of the term rotogravure signify which 
helps distinguish the rotogravure process from the halftone process? 

Wh> ate pictures for rotograxTirc never pasted down as they often 
arc for halftone layouts? 

How may tj'pe captions be giien background so as not to detract 
with flattening white space from the umfled effect of a rotogravure 
page? 

By what simple device may a thtee-dimensional effect be obtained 
for page headings without the use of dimensional t) pe faces? 

How do the inked surfaces of a rotogravure cylinder sharply differ 
from the inked surfaces of a halftone plate? 

What invention has made »i possible within the last few years to 
print rotogravures in four colors at high speed? 

What is the “doctor blade’ m the rotogravure process? 

I F there is any subject connected with the Sunday paper ishich 
justifies tense enthusiasm today, it is that of the rotogravure 
Like a dying horse that got up and non a steeplechase, this 
pictonal supplement, after leadmg many to beheve it had out- 
hved its usefulness, has magically been revivified and may yet 
turn out to be the most potent factor of all in selling Sunday 
papers Its story is an object lesson in what shortsightedness 
can do to kill a really good thmg and how far a little constructive 
imagination may succeed in injectmg life into it 

Roto got its start in the days when there was little or no 
pictonal reporting in daily newspapers, for the reason that halftone 
reproduction was slow and costly and technically not good enough 
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to be attractive on ordinary nevrepnnt News photography at its 
inception was not producing the vast news coverage of today, 
wirephoto had not made its appearance, and the pictures con 
nected with a major event occurnng at a great distance were 
perhaps not received until weeks afterward Under these circum- 
stances they no longer had the timeliness the daily required but 
they could be gathered together in the Sunday roto section 
where, on better paper stock and with the better results which 
could be attained with intagho etching and printing, they con 
stituted a valuable Sunday feature 

Introduction of high speed m pictorial reportmg and the 
achievement of speed and quality in newspaper halftone robbed 
the roto sections of the newsphotos which had been their ra\s 
material The cream of these went into the daily, and the adver 
tisers followed them in deserting a section which no longer had 
any distinctive reader appeal Rotos for a number of years 
until recently, w’ere the dumpmg ground for newsphoto leftoi ers, 
stunt pictures, publicity pictures, and “leg” pictures of beautiful 
girls Bathing suits, babies, and b^kets of kittens reoccurred 
wth bonng frequency The fact was that nobody any longer 
knew what the roto section could or should contain, and so vhat 
ever pictures belonged nowhere else were regarded as its rightful 
meat Even the syndicates adopted this simple rule, servicing 
large numbers of meamngless specimens of nice photography as 
“roto pictures ” A good thing, too, will always do with simple 
presentation, whereas a product without intrinsic interest usuallj 
gets some dressmg up to try to make it acceptable Soroto layout 
reached the high pomt of fantasy From the publisher’s stand 
point, it was a dead weight of investment without returns, and 
many foresaw that it would cease to exist 

Then something happened A few far seeing editors percened 
that the roto still had immense po<5sibilities, even though not as a 
medium of straight news photography All it needed nas a 
selection of matenal which corresponded to actual interests — in other 
vords, intelbgent editmg The birth of the news magazine'*, 
their overwhelming populanty, and their success m drawing 
national advertising left no doubt in anyone’s mind concerning 
rotogravure’s future Today we are ^vitnessmg a nation-andc 
rejuvenation of the roto, with experimentation m format, m 
picture selection, and in technical problems 
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What Is the Roto? 

Because the roto can no longer command the cream of the 
spot news pictures is no reason to suppose that it is a section 
mthout timeliness If that were true it would have no place 
m a newspaper at all The roto is concerned mth neus on a 
broader base than spot news with the whole hie of our contempo- 
rarj’ world Where and why and how things are happening 
today — that is the story the roto has to tell, a story that e\ ery 
reader finds intensely interesting 

Roto pages are not directed to the ej e alone, but io the mind, 
which desires to realize life more fullj and adequately, and winch 
can do so through pictures Picture pages are engrossing, not 
because they contain a wild assortment of disconnected photo- 
graphs of hon cubs and pnze fightcra and mo\ne stars and ski 
jumpers, but because they gi\e us something io think about, 
through their connected presentation of some pha'*se of the modem 
world The pictures which go into the roto section should bo 
pidortal features of the news, cither the immediate news or long 
range news or that news which is inherent in the everyday life and 
activities of people of today, everywhere 
A Sunday feature story has a theme, or lend It is not just a 
jumble of fine phrases, but it is wnltcn to tell about something 
It may be an article on the trend of foreign dictatorships, or it 
may be an article on the town children and their vegetable 
gardens In any case, it presents an orderlj set of ideas and 
images, and that is precisely what the roto feature must do 
Since we are taking a page from the picture magazines in 
budding the new rotogravure section, it seems worth wlule to 
quote here a recent adi ertisement of Life, in w hich that magazine 
sets forth its purpose and aims Its picture creed is one which 
every roto editor might well adopt It reads 

Pictures — the Wcw Responsibility 

Photographs, the great realists, can distort the truth by a wanton 
emphasis on the evil the cruel the sensational of li/e 
Life reports the news as it occurs. Life cannot "protect” its readers 
from the shuddering truth about war and disaster But Life shows 
other truth, the quieter truth from which the news headline violently 
erupts 
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Life a mind guided cameras haw gone forth across the vast face of 
America and pictured its normal, plea'sant expressions — its college life 
and small town folkn aj s its wheat npemng in the sun, and its research 
proceeding patiently in busy laboratories 

Out of Li/e’s resolve to make pictures responsible — as well as pow erful 
— Life’s editors have made a tremendous discovery that millions of 
people can be as deeply interested in pictures of calm dailj life as in 
pictures of the accidental, the sudden, the explosive which makes the 
nens 

By showing these simple stones side by side mth its neii's picture 
atones, by maintaining the good balance between the extraordmarj and 
the ordinary, Life meets its obhgation to shon — not any one aspect of 
life — but life 

Roto then is news, but not spot news It may follow the head 
lines, dev oting a page or a part of a page to a side light or sum 
mary of an event of the week, or it may depart from the headlmes 
altogether, seeking out alt the human interest tlicmes and the 
matters demanding explanation and illumination m the local or 
the national or the mtcroational scene 

We have said enough to point the fact for the student that 
there are two mam typos of roto picture groups one onthosubject 
winch merely needs to be explored and exposed in all its phases, 
the other on the subject which needs to be explained so that the 
mind can grasp it 

These arc the sustained interest layouts, and the*' continuities 
or progressive interest layouts to which wc referred in an earlier 
chapter Either kind of picture group or roto page tells a story 
but it does not do so in the same fashion A group of pictures 
taken on college campuses where youths arc demonstrating 
against a ruthless v\ ar in the Orient tells the storj’ of tlie reactions 
of joung Amcncans today, but there is no progression in such a 
story The reader wall be interested and he will grasp the facts 
no matter how the shots arc arranged on the page Tlicrcfore 
this IS the type of layout which should seek a certain variety m 
picture sizes and shapes, rather than rows of photos cropped to 
the tuime '•iic 

The pictorial feature story of how cellulose becomes "Mlk 
stockings, how a new dance stop is executed, how heredity i’’ 
studieil through expenments wath mice, how the dc«ign of the 
automobile has been tmnsformetl Hinco the earliest hor^le^** 
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wagon — these are all subjects which demand that the mind follow 
them according to a sequence The lajouts should reflect this 
orderly progression, using numbers if these are needed to put the 
sequence across, but not otherwise 

The test of how good a roto feature is, is the extent to which the 
picture group tells its own story, without the help of captions 
The ideal pictorial feature would be so lucid that it would require 
no text at all Such a happy result is seldom attained Ne\ er- 
theless, the pictures must tell their story, with as little help from 
captions as possible For this it is necessary that the subject be 
well thought out m. ad% ance by the picture editor or by whoe\ er 
assigns the photographer to get such a feature senes If it is a 
local feature, the editor should not rely on the cameraman to 
"go out and get some shots along this line," but should know m 
detail what he intends the picture group to show or to explain 
and should Ust the shots which be thinks are essential for the 
exposition If the pictures ha\e been receiied from one of the 
services, he should select them and crop them ivith the same 
thoughtful care, to see that each one odds somethinp to the theme 
of the layout 

So, the roto of today does not use scattered shots of this or that, 
nor "beautiful" shots of no intrinsic interest It uses pictures 
with a thought behind them, picture groups with on idea or 
theme, page layouts that have a story to tell TVith this one condi 
tion, that there must be a thought content the rotogravure can 
roam the contemporary field, far and wide, findmg its matenal in 
almost e\ erythmg 

Selecting Roto Pictukes for Copt Values 

Black-and white glossy prints to be used for rotogravure cannot 
be retouched in the art department This does not mean that 
they will get no retouching A good deal of careful work will be 
done by the engraver on the film to bnng it up to certain require- 
ments for mtagUo etching It does mean that as nearly perfect 
copy, from the reproduction standpoint, as can be obtained 
should be selected for this section The standards set forth 
earber m this book, by which copy is judged for sharpness of 
focus, clanty of outbnes and details, and good contrast m tone 
values, should be ngidly adhered to m choosing pictures for roto, 
smce the gravure process softens outbnes and details The 
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•shadows should show detail and tone contrast, too, lest thej 
become splotches of monotonous dark tone in the printed 
picture 

Preparing Roto Pictures and Page L.\,touts 
The all-insert layout, as descnbed earlier, is used for roto pages 
Pictures are never pasted down, as for some kinds of halftone 
work 

The layout is drawn to actual size on white Bristol board, 
showing where each picture and cutiine and the page heading 
are to appear Each picture is cropped and scaled for the spot 
it will occupy, the cropping being indicated with hght pencil lines 
on the back of the print For roto pages tv hich carry advertising, 
dumimea showing these ads must be furnished by the adt erti«ing 
department before any layout can be made 
The easiest procedure for laying out a roto page is as follows 
Thumbtack a large sheet of Bristol board to the drawing board, 
trueing it with the T square Rule off on it an oblong with light 
pencil lines, in the e^act page size, and rule in outlines of ads 
Now lay down over the Bnstol board a large sheet of trans- 
parent tracing paper and thumbtack it in place Trace onto it 
the page outline and the outline of any ads 
The remaining space on the page — or the whole space, if there 
arc no ads — is to be filled with the picture group which has been 
selected Choose the first or key picture, and shp it under the 
tracing paper (between this tracing paper and the Bnstol board), 
pushing it up into the upper left-hand comer of the page Per 
haps you wnsh to use this picture same size, without reduction or 
enlargement, but cropped on the left and nght to remove back 
ground Push it ov er to the left so that the lino of the page frame 
crops it on the side as jou wish it to be Now take jour pencil 
and mle a line for the nght-hand edge of the picture on the tracing 
paper, cropping it ns desired Complete the oblong for the 
picture wnth a honzontal rule You now ha^e the exact outline 
of the picture as 50U wnsh it to appear sketched onto the tracing 
paper Remo\c the picture and lay it to one side but put no 
crop marks on it until j ou •see how the w hole layout works out 
If the page is to have a heading in large type a space for tbw 
should be blocked off on the tracing paper at the top of the pag*^ 
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The laj out is completed by trying the vanous pictures under the 
tracing paper and sketching in roughly on this the plac^ they 
will occupy in the layout, Jeaiing spaces of course for the neces- 
sary cutlines on each picture It may be necessary to revise the 
arrangement somen hat, in order to get the pictures in with the 
best layout possible, but false moves will be easy to erase and 
correct on the tracmg paper 

When the layout is satisfactory on the tracmg paper, true up 
the hnes you have sketched on this with T square and tnangle 
and identify each picture space and caption space with a letter or 
number Thus the first picture space will be marked (1) and 
the second picture space (2), while if a single caption sen es for 
both these pictures, the caption space will be marked (1) (2) 
The space for the page heading will be marked “Heading “ 

Now shp one picture at a time into its exact position under the 
tracmg paper and, with a pm or the point of a compass punch a 
small hole through tracing paper, picture and Bristol board at 
each of the four comers of the oblong sketched on the tracing 
paper If the picture is to be enlarged or reduced, however, only 
the Bristol board and not the picture itself should be thus marked 
When this has been earned out with each picture in the layout, 
the holes on the Bnstol board will serve as a guide in ruling the 
completed layout with fine black India ink hnes 
Pictures to be used same size will be cropped by joming the 
punched holes with light pencil hnes on the back Those to be 
enlarged or reduced should have any desired croppmg hghtly 
indicated with pencil hues on the back, attention being paid of 
course to the fact that the picture must scale to the space allowed 
for it 

Then each picture will be marked with the number correspond 
mg to its space in the layout, and the numbers will hkewise be 
transferred to the Bnstol board Wben the lolo is done, as 
usually, by an outside plant, layout and pictures should be 
rubber stamped with the name of the newspaper, the date of the 
issue for which they are mtended and the number of the roto 
page thus 

Washington Post Roto 
Date Sunday Jane 26 1939 
Page 3 Picture No 4 
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Preparinq the Roto Captiovs 

With the page layout completed, the next step is to prepare the 
captions As these arc photographed by the engraver and 
included in the etching of the whole page, they must be set m the 
newspaper composing room and perfect proofs pulled on glazed 
or coated paper These proofs of the outlines are furni'^hed the 
roto engraving plant along with the layout on Bristol board and 
the pictures 

Roto cullines must be JortUen to fit There is nothing the 
engraver can do about it, if the lines furnished him will not go 
into the spaces indicated That seems self-evident, yet the 
beginner usually overlooks the fact that it is he himself who must 
make sure that the cuthnes are right for the spaces m the layout 
and that they ha\e been proofread and corrected and are perfect 
before the final glazed proofs are pulled Moreover, he should 
not overlook the fact that cuthnes are set on the ad machmes m 
the composing room and that, if they are not written to fit in 
the first place and have to be e^led and reset, he may face many 
hours of delay before he obtains the proofs ivitiioul which bis page 
of pictures cannot bo started on their way 

There is a very simple procedure for writing cutlmes to fit the 
spaces set aside for them m the roto layout Have set and keep 
on hand a good sized block of type m the size and face regularly 
used for such cuthnes Before writing a cuthne shp this under 
the space for that particular caption on the transparent sheet 
and count the number of words, estimating of course for a 
caption with enough white space all around Then write this 
number of words or shghtly less, but not more, for then you are 
sure to run into trouble Anyone who has been writing roto 
captions for some time will learn to estimate them with a glance 
at the space on the layout, but until that time it is best to follow 
this method 

When the first proof of the outlines is ready it should be care- 
fully scanned for errora, since there null be no chance of correcting 
these after the copy is in the engraving plant Then each cuthne 
should be slipped under the transparent layout to make sure it 
fits the spot intended for it, for sometimes the wrong measure is 
used m setting The editor either may have marked each 
outline wuth the proper pica width or may have passed the trans- 
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parent layout to the composing room along i\nth the cuthnes, 
each numbered to correspond with its place m the dummy, and 
indicating the margm of white space he desires A pnnter will 
then mark them up for the precise pica width needed in each case 

TNTien the cuthnes are corrected and in their final form, a half 
dozen proofs should be pulled on glazed paper The Bnstol 
board layout, the pictures, and these cutUne proofs can then be 
forwarded to the engranng plant, together with any advertising 
copy which is to appear on the page It is well to examine the 
glazed proofs, which are pulled on a hand press, to make sure 
they show no blur or “halo” of ink around the letters, which 
would mar the clear-cut t 5 TX>graphic effect of the fimshed roto 

Ben Day Background for Roto Captions If roto captions 
occupy much space on the page, they may to some extent detract 
from the umty of the layout This can usually be overcome by 
having the engraver use a very hght Ben Day pattern oi er the 
captions, giving the whole caption space a tone which makes it 
more barmomous with the nch effect of the pictures when 
reproduced by this method All that is nece'^sary is to mark the 
caption spaces on the Bnstol board inth a lightl} penciled nota- 
tion “Tone here” or mark the lajout at the top “Tone over all 
caption spaces ” 

Three-dimensional type gives interest to two- or three-word 
page headings Hugh Miller, picture editor of the Washington 
Post, has developed an interesting method of obtaining this 
dimensional effect without the use of the regular dimensional type 
faces He has the head set m a sans-senf face of adequate size 
(24 pomt to 42 point), has a proof pulled on coated paper, then 
photographs this proof at an angle The resultmg photograph 
shows a “shadow” effect behind each letter, giving it depth It 
may be used as dark lettenng on a hght background, or a po'^itive 
may be obtained, showing white lettenng on a dark background 
This method should prove of mterest when the three-dimensional 
types are not available 

Choice of Roto Inks 

Most rotos which are not in full color use cither brown or 
green ink A good sepia tone undoubtedly looks richest and 
seems to brmg out the quahty of the gravure pnnting better than 
any other. Too much red, or henna, tone to the broivn detracts 
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from its appearance Picture editors should watch the tone and 
insist that the gravure plant keep it nght 

Color in the Roto 

Recent strides in color photography and color printing are 
bringing full-color reproduction into many roto sections through 
out the country Costs, both for good full color photography 
and for color gravure work, are still holding many back, yet it 
seems likely that, as rotogravure sections are modernized and 
popularized, they ivill be able to sell enough full-color advertising 
to compensate for this increased expenditure 

There are some things to be said for, and some things to be 
said against, roto color pages Often the subjects chosen do 
not merit such costly reproduction Here again, the techmcians 
seem to have outdistanced the editors, who so often forget that 
a picture, even if in color, must have content which is capable of 
holding the interest of the reader A color photograph, no less 
than a black and white, should be strictly judged as s news 
feature subject and should be ehrmnated if its rating is too lois 
It seems very likely that the newspaper of the future will send 
its own cameramen out to get feature shots in full color for roto 
reproduction and will maintain a studio equipped for color 
photography The New York Daily News, which maintains its 
m\n rotogravure plant, is also pioneering in this field of color 
feature photography, on which it uses one cameraman full time 
Full color photographs can be transmitted by ivirephoto as 
readily as black and whites The color camera, it is recalled 
breaks down the full color image into three color-separation 
negatives, each of w hich can be transmitted over the wire Thi^ 
possibility IS not being taken advantage of at the present time 
but, as the demand for good color features grows, it undoubtedly 
will be 


Rotooravure 

Engraving and Printing The tremendous gam in popularity 
of rotogra\’ure has to no small extent been due to the technical 
advances that have been reahzcd in this kind of reproduction 
The cnticisih used to be ma de that whereas in halftone it was 
possible to do considerable retouching to improve copy, m roto 
w ork no correction of the original copy w as possible Small text 
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type, reproduced in roto m the form of cutlmes or reading matter, 
was subject to detenoration which made it hard to read Today 
all the criticisms ha\e been met Rotogravure is produemg 
results m both black and white and full color that are infinitely 
superior to halftone Whereas a halftone engravmg deposits 
the ink on the paper m discontinuous patches or dots, rotogravure 
printing results in tone ^ alues practically os continuous as those 
of the onginal, while it closely approximates the original picture 
m ncbness and in delicacy of nuance 

Difference between Halftone and Rotogravure In the halftone 
It IS the surface of the cut which cames the ink The top of the 
dots in the hght portions and the face of the metal in the dark 
portions impart the image to the paper It is a rehef printing 
surface, as we have seen In rotogravure the upper surface 
of the metal is clean of ink and imparts no impression to the 
paper The ink is earned in tmj pockets that hav e been etched 
down mto the metal These pockets are deep and carry more 
ink for the full, nch tones of the picture and are extremely shallow 
for the hghtest tones This kind of etching is known as intagho 
and the full toned quahty of the pnnting is due to the abihty 
of these wells or pockets to carry a larger supply of ink to tho 
paper than can be conveyed on flat surfaces of metal The 
larious depths of the pockets create the varying tone values 
of the printed picture 

Etching Process In the halftone process, it is recalled, the 
engraver rephotographed the ongma! picture through a halftone 
•screen which broke up its continuous tone The resulting half- 
tone negative was contact printed onto a sheet of pohshed sine 
or copper which had been given a coating of sensitizer The black 
portions of the halftone negative let no bght pass through to this 
sensitized surface of the metal, but the clear portions of the 
negative in a dot structure representing the tone values of the 
ongmal, allowed the hght to strike the coating, which through 
the action of light became insoluble m the developmg solution 
^Tien the metal was placed m the developer all but these insolu- 
ble parts of the coating washed away The metal plate was then 
etched in acid, and the protective coating resisted the acid 
This acid etched away only the unprotected portions, leaving 
the pnntmg surface in a dot structure representmg the picture, 
standing up m rehef 
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In order to get an etched plate in which the printing portions 
are not in relief but are etched down into the plate, a process that 
IS similar but somewhat the reverse of halftone is employed 
It ^v^ll be readily seen that if the printing on metal were done with 
a positive film instead of a negative, it would be the dark parts 
of this positive which earned the tone values of the ongmal 
These dark portions would allow no light to pass, and in the sub- 
sequent etching It IS these which would be etched down into the 
plate, while the parts around them would be left In other 
V ords, the etched-out pockets m the metal would carry the tone 
values and if filled with ink would pnnt a reproduction of the 
picture This in a general way is the theory of intagho etching 
and rotogravure 

The original picture is photographed m a process camera having 
a reversing pnsra, so as to obtain a reversed negative, from which 
a reversed positive is obtained by contact printing It will be 
readily evident that the positive film must be reversed so that 
the final picture prmted from the metal plate may come nght 
Careful retouching is done on this positive film There is always 
danger of the detail becoming a mass of sohd tone m the darker 
portions of the picture, and so this detail, or difference in tone 
values m the shadows, is emphasized in retouching and all other 
values of the picture are heightened or softened with a view to 
obtammg the best results 

This positive film is continuous tone, for no screemng has as 
yet taken place It will not be printed directly onto the metal 
as in the halftone process but will be first pnnted onto a special 
carbon paper from which it can be transferred to the copper cylin- 
der which takes the place of the flat halftone plate The copper 
cylinder, after etching, can then be mounted in the rotary pres'^es 

The Carhon Paper The so-called carbon paper is a pigmented, 
gelatinized photographic paper which the eJigravmg plant 
sensitizes to its own particular liking, some engravers using from 
2 per cent to 4^ per cent plain bichromate solution, others 
prefemng an ammomum bichromate solution The carbon 
paper will be given two exposures, the first to impose upon it 
the pattern of the intaglio screen, and the second to receive the 
picture image from the positive film 

The Intaglio Screen The halftone screen was a negative screen 
having opaque lines on a clear background Its ratio was 1 to 1 
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that IS, the width of the opaque ruling or lines was equal to the 
width of the clear apertures through which the hght passed 

The intagho screen is a positiie screen, having clear rulings 
separating opaque black squares Its ratio is 1 to 3, that is, 
the width of its lines is only a third of the width of its black 
squares The positive screen is m reality a photographic dry 
plate on which an original screen with black lines has been 
copied and the tones reversed It has 150 vertical and 150 
horizontal rules to a square inch, crossing each other at right 
angles, so that each square tncfe of the TesuUvixg etching will have 
22,500 minute wells or cups to hold the tnk 

Exposing the Carbon Paper When the carbon paper is exposed 
under this screen, the hght passes through the clear lines of the 
screen and strikes the sensitized gelatm coating of the paper, 
which IS thus rendered insoluble m water The portions of the 
coating which are protected by the opaque squares of the screen 
are unaffected by the light 

The carbon paper now receives a second exposure, in which 
the positive film is printed upon it The already exposed lines 
in the gelatm coatmg are intensified by the second exposure to 
hght, and the squares between them, previously vmexposed, now 
have the tones of the positive film impressed upon them The 
action of hght on the sensitized gelatm coating of the carbon 
paper is such that thus coating becomes soluble or insoluble in 
water to the extent to which it has been exposed to bght In 
other words, what has been most exposed to hght wull be most 
insoluble, what has been least exposed will be least insoluble and 
between these extremes the portions of the coating will be soluble 
in varying degrees, according to the amount of protection from 
hght which the positive film accorded them So, as the lines 
of the screen pattern received the greatest exposure to hght, 
these wnJi tJia, mash ’naoJjifelft, at tfca. aoAfj.wg,, 

the rest of it will vary in solubihty in the same manner in which 
the tones of the picture image varied in strength 
The carbon paper after exposure is ready to be transferred 
to the metal cylinder First let us see how this has been prepared 
The Copper Cylinder The cylmder used today represents a 
great advance over that which used to be employed m roto- 
gravure Years ago this cylinder was of solid copper, and after 
each etching and printing it had to be scraped to remove the 
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etched surface and repohshed so that new pictures could be 
etched upon it This scraping and repohshmg process required 
from 8 to 10 hours and added greatly to costs 

Some years ago Alco-Gravure patented what is known as the 
Ballard process for coating a steel cylinder with a thin copper 
shell The cylmder most commonly used for rotogravure today 
IS of sohd steel weighing 2,000 lb , 76 in long and 43 in m cir 
cumference It is coated with copper by being partly immersed 
in a trough of copper sulphate solution and revolved so that its 
surface continuously comes in contact with the solution, through 
which an electric current passes, depositing the copper on the 
cylinder The chemistry of this process has been so carefully 
worked out that it is possible to calculate precisely the relations 
between the strength of the copper sulphate solution the 
revolutions per hour of the cylinder, the voltage and amperage, 
to obtain a copper shell of the gram quality and thickness 
desired 

Instead of the 8 or 10 hours once required to prepare a cylinder 
for a new impression, it is now possible to strip off the copper, 
recoat and polish the cylinder in 3 hours, ready to be used 
agam The polishing of the cylinder is done mechamcally It is 
washed mth chemicals and revolved in contact with vanous 
polishing stones, until its surface is bright and gleaming, without 
trace of a line, smudge, or scratch which might mar the picture 
impression 

Transferring the Image to the Cylinder When fully polished, 
the cylmder is ready to receive the picture image from the carbon 
paper This will not be the image of a single picture or of a 
group of pictures as m the case of the halftone metal plate, but 
will be the complete impression of a number of pages of a roto- 
gravure section, arranged as they should be for the press run 
when the cylmder later is put m place m a press umt, for the 
prmtmg of the roto supplement 

The printed dry carbon tissue is attached to the clean polished 
copper Cylinder m proper position, mth its gelatin coating next 
to the copper The cylmder is then wet, and the paper becomes 
adhesive A rubber roller is lowered m contact with the paper 
covered cylmder As this turns, the rubber roller squeezes the 
water out, pressing the paper tight against the cylinder The 
gelatin coating on the paper starts to swell from contact with 
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the water, and adheres more and more firmly to the copper as 
the backing or support paper is dned out by pressure 

Removing the Paper When the gelatin has been firmly trans- 
ferred to the copper, the cjhnder is put mto a tray of lukewarm 
water, which is gradually warmed up so that the paper backing 
begins to show hltle bhsters, indicating that it is pulling away 
from the gelatin When it has separated sufficiently, it is pulled 
off, leaving only the gelatin, which bears the picture image and 
screen, on the copper surface of the cylinder 

Meanwhile the water has washed away the gelatin which was 
not hardened by contact with light during the exposures of the 
carbon paper The gelatin has been washed away m gradations 
accordmg to the amount of hardening these exposures accom 
phshed "^^Tiere it was hardest the water will have left the heavi- 
est coating on the cylinder, where it was least hard, the water 
will have removed all but the thinnest coating 

Etching the Cylinder The c>lmder will now be immersed m 
SIX different acid baths Where it is least protected the acid will 
eat deep holes into the copper surface, and where it is most pro- 
tected the acid will eat only the shallowest holes The hardness 
or softness of the gelatin, corresponding to the tones of the 
ongmal picture, will therefore determine the varying depths of 
the wells or cups which the acid etches on the cylinder and 
which will carry the ink m the printing process later on Heavy, 
strong acids will be used to etch the deep parts of the cylinder, 
and weak acids will be used for the shallow parts The engraver 
must use his judgment m this and may cover portions of the etched 
surface to protect them from further etching when he thinks they 
have reached sufficient depth 

Taking a Proof IVhen etching is believed to have been 
completed, the cylmder will be mounted in a rotary proof press, 
where it la htou^ht ul oiutact with. a. cahhec tolLer caxcyuug the. 
paper At each revolution of the cylinder it is inked m an open 
trough of ink beneath it Before the inked cylinder comes in 
contact with the paper, it rolls against a steel blade known as 
the “doctor” blade, the edge of which is pressed firmly against 
its surface This doctor blade removes all ink from the surface 
of the cylmder except the ink which is m the holes or wells 
As the cyhnder comes in contact with the paper these transfer 
their mk to its surface, reproducing the picture This proof 
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IS studied for defects in the etching, and the plate is then sub- 
jected to one or more rectchings, until a similar proof shows it 
to be perfect It is then ready for mounting on the press 
Color Rotogravure So far we have discussed only rotogramre 
m one color, reproducing black-and-white photography In 
color rotogravure work four separation negatives are made from 
the original color picture, these are used to produce positive 
separation films, and from each of these a color cylinder is 
etched one cj linder to print red, another to print yellow , another 
for blue, and another for black Very careful retouching is done 
on all the positive films, and tests are made by several methods 
to determine whether they will carry Che right strengths of tone 
to the finished cj Iinders, so that w hen printed they will reproduce 
perfectly the blended coloring of the original 
After the cylinders are etched they arc proofed by pnntmg 
one color on top of the other, and the rcault is studied and com 
pared with the original for defects These determine the reetch 
mgs which the various plates must receive, strengthening a tone 
here and diminishing it there A tone already etched may be 
diminished by polishing off a minute depth of the surface of the 
cylinder at that spot, tlius making the boles which carry the ink 
more shallow in depth The resulting sbght unevenness of the 
surface does not affect the printing 
Rotary Presswork Tlie fully completed cylinders are mounted 
on the presses In color work they must be carefully ejm- 
chronized, so that the paper web, passing from one to another, 
IS in the precisie position necessary for the printing of one color 
to fall on top of the printing of the others, without the slightest 
vanance A few years ago it would have been impossible to 
pnnt four colors on high-speed rotary presses Today full color 
rotogravure is pnnted at the rate of 60,000 to 65,000 an hour 
This wonderful progress has been made possible by what is 
known as speed dry ink fountains, an invention of Adolph "Woiss 
which was perfected bj Alco-Gravnire 
Instead of the open ink trough we have just de'^enbed m con 
nection with the proving of the cylinder, these speed-dry ink 
fountains are airtight compartments placed below the cylinder 
in the presses, so that the cybnder, as it turns, is brought m 
contact with the mk, which is so fast drying that if exposed to 
air for more than a few seconds it would evaporate before printing 
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could be accomplished On these presses the doctor blade is so 
placed that it stnkes the cylmder just before the cylmder rolls 
into contact uith the paper, thus gi^ung no opportumty for the 
ink to become too dry, since it is mped from the surface at the last 
moment It does dry on the paper practically instantaneously 

A APPLIC5ATION EXERCISES 

1 Obtain two Sundaj newapapers which have rotogravure sections 
Compare page by page, with respect to the contents as dLscussed m this 
chapter 

2 Usmg news of the last two weeks, write out suggestions for the same 
size rotograiTire section as the poorer of the two exammed, selecting possible 
pictures which conform with the principles discussed m the chapter but 
which differ matenallj from both sections examined 

3 On Bristol board, lay out the first two pages of your proposed section, 
writing page headings and captions and indicating how you would order 
‘ tone’ for the captions to preserve an effect of page unity Assume that 
no advertising is used on the first two pag^ 

4 On Bristol board, Uy out a rotogravure page with the following ele- 
ments a 1-coIumn, 11 m vertical advertisement, an advertisement 3 col 
umns wide, 6 in deep, 1 honzontal picture 14^ in wide, in deep, one 
picture 3 columns wide, 3H ^ deep, one picture 4 columns wide, 5H m 
deep, and one picture 2 columns wide, in deep, assume the prmted 
dimensions of your page to be 14^^ in wide by 21 in deep Indicate hypo- 
theticai content for these pictures Write a page heading and captions 
suitable for the contents and the space 

fi From the two rotogravure eectiooa scrutuured select the picture 
which you regard as having been made from the best original print with 
respect to reproducibility value and the picture which you regard as having 
been made from the poorest onginal pnnt Write out briefly the faults j ou 
find m the poorer of these two pictures and the virtues you find in the better 
of the two 


B CHAPTER ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 

1 Explain why it is not practicable at present to publish a rotogravure 
page or section for every issue of the daily newspaper 

2 Explainbyillustration what difference in content this restriction makes 
between rotogravure pictures and dady pictures 

3 On a rotogravure page appear these pictures The President of the 
Umted States smiling, a baby smihng just after recoienng from whooping 
cough the head of a racehorse whinnying, the picture of a Chmese war 
refugee, and the picture of three minor Hollywood actresses in bathmg suits 
at the beach Another rotogravure page published in another paper on the 
same daj carries these pictures a 2 column, 20 in picture of the cardio 
graph film showing the heartbeat of a man immediately before and after 
execution, a 5-column honzontal picture showing the prison doctor examin 
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tag the cartljograph film, a 2-e6lumn picture of the operator of the electro- 
cardiograph carrjing the machine into the prison for the execution, a 
1^-coluinn closc-up shot of the face of the cxcnited man just before the 
execution, a 3-column picture of a model demonstrating the position of the 
executed man nith the instrument atrapped to his « n«t immediatelj before 
the execution Fxphm the relative merits of these two pages and justify 
jour points 

4 A Burvej mndehj Dr George Callup showed that of a large number of 
persons personnllj inteniened, 76 4 per cent had read something on the 
rotogriiurc pages carrjnng display advertising of the paper to which they 
subscribed , only 37 7 per cent of the same persons had read anj thing on any 
of the non rotogravnirc pages csrrjing display advertising of the same 
paper Examine the ncira and f< store pages which earrv display sdiertis- 
ing in the two newspapers selected for the excrci'ses of this chapter Bo 
prepared to state whether jou think it likelj that approximately the same 
reader interest rcsulta for tht^e papers would be obtained ns the results 
Dr Gallup revealed Justify journnsticrspocifiesllj 

5 To what should rotogravure pages appeal in addition to appeahng to 
thccyc? T\’hat similantj m content appeal have the Sunday roto page and 
the Sunday feature article? 

0 What are the picture pnnapUt which (he quoted advertiscroent/nan 
Life magazine sets forth aa a pictunwlecling formula? 

7 The St Louts roit-f>i«p<i(<> in a 20-pagc rotogravure seetion, devoted 
Its first page to a sectional heading in red, white and black and to four large 

pictures each of which constituted a * preview *' of entire pages deioted to 

more detailed picture continuities of the same subjects on the inside psgta 
What do you tlunk of this idea? What would jou think of this blurb or 
cover page idea if the section had contained only 4 or 8 pages? ^Vh3t 
specific disadvantages might have occurred had the cover jacket roto- 
gravure page contained eight instead of four pictures? 

8 Does the fact that original black and white prints cannot be retouched 
for rotogravure reproduction mean that no retouching at all can be done? 
Explain spccificallj 

9 Why must the all insert Kjout be iwd in rotogravure? 

10 Explain how a layout for a rotogravure page is made with Bnstol 
board and tracing paper 

11 What care must be taken in spacing captions and in correcting proof 
of captions for rotogravure pages? 

12 XhpJajB bon' Boa Day Slias may 6e used to enhance rotogTswTe 
effects 

13 What care must a rotogravfure editor take with respect to rotogravure 
inks? 

14 Why do not all rotogravure sections use three or four colors? 

15 Explain m detail the difference between a halftone plate and a roto- 
gravure printing surface How is the surface of a rotogravure cylinder 
after use prepared for a subsequent impression? How long does this take? 

16 Explain how a picture for rotogravure is transferred to ‘ carbon 
paper ' 
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17. Expliun bow the carbon paper, after exposure, is transferred to the 
metal cj linders How is the paper removed? 

18 &plain m detail how an mtagho screen differs from a halftone screen 

19 How 13 the ink removed from all surfaces except the depressed cups 
on a rotogravure cjlinder? 

20 Explain m detail how four-color rotogra^uire effects are obtained? 

21 Why must very tapvd-drying ink be used la multiple color roto- 
gravure? 



Chapter XXI 


COLOR IN THE NEWSPAPER, PREPARING COPY FOR 
THE COLOR ENGRAVER 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

The expression * yellow journalism is said to hav e ongmated mth 
the New York TTorZd a use in 189o of saffron yellow ink m tinting 
the dress of a coimc-stnp character called the Yellow ICid But did 
any picture m color ever find its way onto a newspaper front page 
prior to the twentieth century? 

With the technical improvements in newspaper production why 
has not color photography come into general reportorial use? 

Can any engraving process with reasonably latisfactory results 
and practicability of expense substitute for full color pistes m news 
paper pictures? 

^Vhat obstacles to color pictures in the newspaper does the roller 
type of stereotj ping present? What are some newspapers doing to 
remove these obstacles? 

By what colors maj specific emotional tones be created in color 

pictures? vvi i 

How has It been suggested that one color in combmation with blac 
may bo used in illustrating editorial matter in the newspaper to 
attract advertisers to the use of color advertising? 

How 13 electricity being experimented with to reduce the cost o 
color engraving? 

Why do newspaper stereotypers often select a few mats out of t e 
middle of a large bundle of them to use for color work? 

W E are apt to think of color m the new'spaper as particu 
larly modem As a matter of fact papers have been using 
some form of color printing off and on for 40 years ever 
Hearst’s New York American splashed the "Star-'!pangled Ban 
ner” across its front page todramatizethe Spani‘?h Amencan \ ar 
In four decades great advances hav e been made Pbotograp yt 
then an art still unsuited to newspaper needs, has grown in o 
powerful branch of joumahsm, with camera reporting of 
news speeded over wires from every part of the world Goo 
photography has been bom, engraving processes have forg 
372 
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ahead, so that both by halftone and by intaglio etching the per- 
fection of a full color picture can be reproduced 

One might expect under the circumstances that an> day full 
color newsphotos would be brought to us in the daily, and perhaps 
they mil Technical obstacles are usually oi ercome once they 
ore attacked by determined minds, and that which many label 
as “too costly, too slov., too impracticable" becomes the huge 
succe'« of tomorrow, the accepted commonplace of the day after 
It may be so mth the nensphotos m color The fact remains 
that the color nork m the dail> at pre^sent is not so for advanced 
as one might expect after 40 years 

Wm Not runii-conon Halftone? 

The time required to do the etching of full color halftone 
plates IS one of the chief factors preventing the use of this form 
of engraving by the daily newspaper, which must, above all 
things, meet its deadlines Full color etching is a slow and 
delicate process, e\cn in the hands of skilled operators Costs 
of such reproduction arc high, yet expense alone might not deter 
the newspapers from pioneering in this field Each halftone 
reproduction of a single photograph in full color necessitates 
the etching of four cuts, instead of the one now usedforblack and 
white printing Present-daj newspaper cuts arc made of zinc, 
but for best results m color work the more expensi\c copper 
should be employed Most engra\nng plants would be obliged 
to add special high salancd operali\es for color process work 
All these factors retard the daj when news will be co\ered in 
color photo But that day seems bound to arn\ c Just as soon 
as mctliods are perfected for etching color plates at high speed 
without the need for special skill, wc may expect newsphotos to 
bnng Us the \ cry hues and colors of the happenings the> record 
ratTi Warn Vnerc wi'i^ Tcmain a xnnety of proViems to be sob cd 
in other parts of the newspaper plant, to make full color halftone 
printing offcctiv c It is interesting to obseta c w hat some of these 
mechanical difficulties are 

Not onb must four halftone cuts bo made for the full color 
job (one for the black printing and one for each of the three 
pnmarj colored inks), but also the page using these must be 
storcotj'pcd and moldctl four times, to obtain the cur. cd metal 
plates that fit on the cylinders of the newspaper press Stereo- 
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type mats, made under roller pressure as they so often are today, 
show considerable shrinkage This shrinkage is not entirely 
uniform, and might therefore throw the printmg o5 register 
The full sigmficance of this can best be appreciated if we stop to 
review the facts about color engraving 
The engraier’s camera for color process work is, we recall, 
equipped with a halftone screen that is circular so it can revolve 
m its frame, on v^hlch are marked the 360 deg of the circum 
ference The lines of the halftone screen intersect each other at 
nght angles In making the negatives for each one of the colors 
the operator mov es the screen a certain number of degrees, so 
that the dot pattern of the color plates will not coincide Color 
filters are employed to obtain negatives of the three pnmary 
colors in the original, and a negative for a black printing to 
reinforce the others is also obtained by use of a filter according 
to the needs of the case Usually the operator vanes the screen 
angle 30 deg between the black and red exposures, and 30 deg 
between the exposures for red and for blue, while the yellow is 
separated from black and from red by 15 deg 
These negatives printed on the metal and etched, result in 
halftone cuts with pnntmg surfaces m dot paiUms vMch do not 
coincide If a full color halftone print is greatly enlarged to 
magmfy its surface, it will be seen that the dots of each color fall 
in comparatively clear spaces on the paper, except for the yellow, 
which can fall close to other colors without bad results Such 
a magmfied color pnnt has a surface speckled with dots m the 
three pnmary colors and black This mode of pnntmg gi'es 
excellent reproduction of a color subject, but when the dots of 
one color fall on top of the dots of another the results are most 
unsatisfactory 

Uneven shnnkage of stereotype mats tends to destroy the care- 
ful adjustment of the four-color halftone pnntmg, which the 
engraver had obtained by altenog the angle of the screen m 
making the negatives Even if the shrinkage of mats could be 
ehmmated, the curved plates for the pres'^es which are molded 
from the mats may vary shghtly, unless unusual precautions arc 
taken m casting them There is hkewise danger of these plates 
not being adjusted m perfect register on. the press cyhnders under 
rush conditions As the paper web passes from one cylinder to 
another, each one of the four impre^ions or pnntings must fal 
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accurately loto place, or the resulting color print will be “off 
register,” jumbled and disappointing m effect 
Before fuU color halftones of newspbotos are used m our daily 
papers, we must wait for (1) Simplified and less costly engraving 
processes, (2) stereotyping methods better adapted to this Lind 
of reproduction, (3) development of special pressroom techniques 
suited to fast color printing on newspaper presses 
Eesearch, and actual progress, can be recorded m all these 
departments Electric etching machines, already in u'se for 
black and white halftone, are being experimented with in color 
halftone work on copper and brass plates Copper is supenor to 
brass as well as to zinc The etching machines cannot so far 
duplicate the work of the expert color engraver, who rehes on 
judgment and expenence in etching different parts of the metal to 
different depths according to the modulations of tone required 
All the same, it seems that the electnc etcher may succeed in 
obtaining very acceptable results 
When copper is used m place of zmc, some of the danger of 
uneven mat shnnkage is remoied when the stereotyping stage 
IS reached Zinc, under vanable conditions may either shrink 
or expand Variations of temperature and moisture content 
of the mat also affect results Some newspapers are obhged to 
obtain a considerable mat shnnkage in order to conform to page 
aze, and this is regulated by the moisture content of the mats 
If, however, two mats vary shghtly m moisture content, the 
shrinkage would be too uneien for satisfactory color work 
even of the simpler sort to be descnbed later in this chapter 
Usuallj , by choosing for a color job a few mats out of the middle 
of a large bundle of them, it is po^ble to insure that the moisture 
content of all be alike but this is a makeshift procedure w hich 
would not be dependable if color printing were to be the rule, 
rather than, the exca^tiao, m. the. daily uawspapec 

Newspapers pnnting a great deal of color are now using a 
stereotyping machme which apphes direct pressure with heat 
to the mat, replacmg the roller type of pressure The heating 
umt bakes the mat onto the form at the same time that the 
pressure makes the impression, thus elimmatmg shnnkage 
The roller type machine is modem and ehminates many of the 
inconveniences of the old steam table method of stereotyping, 
but for making color mats it has not proved satisfactory because 
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it does periTut mat shnnkage The direct pressure machine with 
a heat unit is the latest answer to this \exing problem AMien 
the roller machine is used a good result is sometimes obtained 
by transferring the page form and the mat to a steam table after 
the impression is made and baking the mat onto the page form 
so as to prevent vanation 

Still other de\ice3 are employed to obtain close register 
The engraver often marks the onginal color cop> with four small 
X’s which appear as type-high marks on each of the final color 
plates he engraves These serve as a guide to the stereotyper in 
getting four mats in accurate register These X’s must be 
chiseled off the plates that go on the presses, so that thej mil 
not appear m the printed work 

Each improvement in equipment or technique that is found 
not onlyimproies the color pnnting non appeanoginneirspaper* 
but brings closer the day when news in color will be a reality 

Ben Dat Color Work 

In the meantime, Ben Daj color work, m one, two or three 
colors and black, is being widel> used by new spapers, m feature 
pages and advertising as well as m the colored comics The 
comics are a good illustration of the use of color with hne engrai 
mg The same process may be employed to add color to the 
halftone reproduction of a photograph, sometmies so successfully 
that the result is not easily distinguishable from the full color 
halftone pnnt The line cut (as in the comics) proiudes the black 
outline into which tmts are filled by Buccessi\e printings with 
plates etched to carry colored ink5s to different portions of the 
picture 

The halftone cut of a black and-white photo or wash drawing 
can likewuse sene as the background or basic picture, on which 
tints are superimposed by pnnting with Ben Day color plates 
These plates produce solid areas of fiat tone rather than the blended 
gradations of color of the full color process pnnt To under 
stand Ben Day color work better we must again turn back to 
the engraving plant The engraver, we know , makes a negatii e 
from the original picture and prints this negatii e (which is either 
in hne or in halftone) onto a sheet of zme which he has speciallj 
prepared to receive the impression 
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The zinc was first carefully polished and then coated ^\ith a 
substance which ^as sensitive to light, so that the metal might 
receive the image from the negative much as a photographic 
paper vould This sensitive coatmg was flowed onto the plate 
which was then inverted and whirled over heat to dry it evenly 
over the w hole surface The metal now has what the engrai er 
calls a “cold top” and is ready to be exposed under the negative 
in a contact printing frame wnth powerful arc lights Wherever 
the light, passing through the negative, strikes the cold top, this 
becomes insoluble in developer, but where it is protected bj the 
opaque parts of the negative it remains soluble and washes 
away when the print on metal is developed The cold top that 
remains is an exact print of the image 

Ben Day wth Line Engraving If the onginal for the Ben Day 
color job was a line drawing, the engraver makes one line cut 
m the regular way, to bo used for the printing m black Next, 
he reprints the negative on zinc for each of the color plates, 
but after developing the image he uses a weak acid solution to 
oxidize faintly the unprotected parts of the metal Then he 
applies a “cold top remover” which destroys the pnntod outline 
but leaves the trace of the image produced by the oxidation, 
which serves as his guide in pnnlmg Ben Da> pattern on the 
plate where color is desired The metal plate, wath its oxidized 
image, ts knowm to the engraver as "a stained print " 

In lajnng the Ben Day, the operator follows the indications 
furnished him by the artist with the onginal drawing A sheet 
of transparent paper was attached to the back of the onginal 
along the upper edge and folded down ov er the face of the picture 
On this transparent sheet the artist painted the colors he wished 
to have added by means of the Ben Day The Ben Day screen, 
as we have already learned, is a plate of hard, clear gelatin on 
which a pattern has been impres‘=ed, so that the surface is a fine 
printing relief surface, rescmblmg somewhat the relief surface 
of a halftone cut Some Ben Daj screens exactlj duplicate 
halftone dot patterns, and they are available in vanous dot 
sizes or strengths 

The engraver prepares the stained print to receive the Ben 
Daj by first painting on its surface with a water-color paint 
callotl Gamboge, with which he covers up or “masks” all parts 
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of the picture on the metal which are not to receive the Ben Day 
pattern Thus, if he were working on a stained pnnt represent- 
ing a picture of a girl and had directions to lay Ben Day for the 
printing of flesh tints on face, arms, and legs, he would first use 
Gamboge for “staging” or masking all but the face, arms, and 
legs in the picture Next, he mks the Ben Day screen ivnth acid 
resistant ink, capable of producing a new “top” on the metal 
He then lays the screen face down on the metal and rubs it to 
make it impart its inky pattern to the metal He may applj a 
faint Ben Day dot pattern to one area and a stronger dot pat- 
tern to another, where a strong tone is desired Finally, ivhere 
the strongest tone is desired, he paints over the part on the metal 
(which of course was not masked out with Gamboge) ivith a sohd 
coating of asphaltum or acid resistant ink The purpose of the 
Gamboge was merely to prevent the Ben Day screen from produc- 
ing a top on the metal where one was not wanted In printing 
with the screen there is bound to be some “run-over” of the 
pattern, but this falls on the Gamboge, which is soluble m water 
and can therefore be washed away very easily It is in this 
fashion that the engraver is able to lay Ben Day neatly in the 
exact spots where it is needed 

When the Ben Day printing is accomphshed, and the Gamboge, 
together with the excess Ben Day pattern, has been washed off 
the metal, the plate is ready to be etched in the usual way, and 
the etching acid attacks it everywhere except where it is protected 
by its new ink top The resulting color plate shows a printing 
'lurface consisting of large and small dots and solid areas These 
will carry the colored ink to the paper in three different tones 
Such a plate, for instance, if inked with green, would print faint 
green dots, hea^y green dots, and sohd masses of green One 
such color plate, used with a hne cut for the black pnnting of the 
outline, might give an attractive illustration for an advcrti'-e- 
mont or feature story Three Ben Day color plates, pnnting 
with inks in the pnmary colors, would give a pleasingly nuanced 
result 

Ben Day Color utth Halftone The process just described ma) 
be similarly carried out with an onginal which is a photognph 
or a wash drawing For such a “continuous tone” picture, 
the engraver makes a halftone negative He pnnts this nega- 
tive on zme and finishes one halftone cut in the regular wa>, to 
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be used for the black printing Noiv he rcpnnts the negatne 
on the mctnl, once for each of the color plates required The zme 
just as for the printing of the line negative, has received a light 
sensitn c coating or cold top After tlie image has been printed 
and developed on the metal, Ilua top remains in dot formation 
on the surface 

V, hon this stage is reached, the engraver uses a weak acid on 
the mctnl pnnt, nliich faintly oxtdizca all the unexposed portions 
of the surface betneen and surrounding the dots l\ith a cold 
top remover he non do^trojs the cold top print, or dots, on the 
metal There rcmnin®, honever, a faint imago of the picture 
caused bj the oxidation This is his "stained print,” nliich 
guides lum in lajnng the Ben Dnj 
The onginn! photograph enmo to the engraver with a trans 
parent ovcrlaj on which the <lcsire<l colors were indicated He 
now refers to this, and carries out the Gamboge staging, or mask- 
ing of the metal with water-color paint wherever Ben Daj is 
not to appear When this is done, he prints onto the metal the 
fine or licav-j Ben Day dot pattern as he thinks necessary to 
produce the required tones Ho may paint over a whole area 
with asphaltum where the strongest tone value is needed 
In making each one of the color platc«, he of course applies 
the Ben Daj differently, m accordance with the amount of that 
particular color that must show m the final pnnlmg of the picture 
A single color plate maj be used to supplement a black halftone 
pnnting On the other hand, the nearest approach to the effect 
of a full color halftone process job maj be realized bj the use of a 
halftone cut for the black pnnting wath three Ben Daj plates, 
each in three grades of tone value, for the pnntings with inks m 
the three pnmary colors 

How TUB Copy Is PnEPAnm 
Reference has been made to the way in w Inch the onginal ropy 
IS prepared for Ben Day color viork Now that the engravers 
work IS understood, let us look at the art-department job in a 
little more detail 

The artist is prepanng directions or copj which must serve 
as an absolute guide to the operator m laying the Ben Day on the 
metal Ben Day pattern, we have seen can be "strong” or 
“weak” m different areas of the picture, but it cannot shade off 
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from one tone into another In prepanng the color onginal 
this IS something to be kept in mmd 
Over the bhek-ind-uhito photograph, ^\ash clrowng, or line 
(Irwmg, as the case may be, the artist places an o\crlay of heavy 
transparent paper This is gummed to the back of the picture 
along the upper edge and foldwl down o\cr the face On this 
transpircnt sheet, m cither water color or colored crayon, he 
paints in the tones he mshes the cngrn\or to provnde bj means 
of the Ben Day Ihus, he ma> want oiilj one color plate for 
use until the black plate In this case lit will paint in three tones 
of green to be followed in the lien Day by the light dot, the heavy 
dot, and the solid surface Though he uses the three tones, he 
does not shade one into the other gradually, but instead he 
definitely indicates in his painting toherc one tint ends and another 
begins He washes in a pale green then miws a deeper green 
and washes that into another portion of the picture, finally he 
mixes Ills darkest green and washes that into appropnato areas 
If the artist is cxpcncuctd m color work, lie wall be able to 
prepare a single o^orlay c\en when three color plates are to be 
made On this single overlay he wall gi\e the Ben Day operator 
clear mdioations of what is rcrpiitcd, despite the fact that three 
colors, m three strengths apiece, arc used 'Where a tint of one 
primary color is washed over a tint of another, the engraver will 
be able to judge bow much tone he must put into each color plate 
to achieve the combination of color when the picture is pnnted, 
with inks of primary tones supenmposed If pnnting is to be 
effected wath black and three colored inks, all in secondary colors, 
then the artist must not wash one color over another, but must 
mark the separations clearly The overlay, then, must show 
clearly where variations of tone start and stop, but can usually 
combine all three colors on one sheet Water color la better than 
crayon for the w ork, provided a good quality transparent paper is 
used which will not buckle 

Selection of Ink for Color Printing 
Color and depth of tone of the inks used in Ben Day printing 
will naturally have much to do with the results In four-color 
pnnting with Ben Day, inks m the pnmary colors— blue, red, 
and yellow — may be used with black Where only one color 
other than black is employed, the ink may represent a com 
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bination of the pnmary tints For instance, an orange ink for the 
color printing mil gi\c in combination with the black an effect 
like a tinted wood cut 

To quote one modem de‘!igner, Willard Graj'son Smjihe, 
writing in The Pnnltng Art Quarterly 

Fine results maj be obtained bj using color to create a definite 
emotion e am\e at these emotions b> relating them to the expcri 
ences in nature of which we area part For example Heat, fire, blood, 
and excitement in nature arc experienced m red, it is a strong, xital 
color ellow is the color of cheer, life, and sunshine, it has a rei nifj 
mg effect Blue is significant of puntj , truth, co!dnc«s, and formaIit> , 
it is a color of distance Binar> colors, each formed b} two pnmanes, 
also haie meaning Orange, made of jcllow and red is s^Tnbolic of 
light and heat 1 lolct, composed of red and blue, is s 3 'mbolic of beat 
and cold which results in ashes, it is a color of mj^sterj and gloom 
Green, compo'cd of j ellow and blue, is ajinbolic of light and coolness ' 

Tho noted newspaper designer Gilbert P Fnrrar, in nn article 
which appeared m Fditor and Publisher, ndnsed newspapers to 
go out aher increased advertising revenues bj printing color 
and soliciting color advertising He believes the best vva> to 
begin 18 b) pnnting m color some dailj feature which w^U attract 
the attention of the local department stores, such as the illustra- 
tion for a daily pattern on the woman’s page, using just one color 
m combination with black, but chanywff the color eiery day 
He 8 a>s 

Use colors of high tone -value but of high bnihanej also ^\'hxl jou 
want when you use just one color for an entire picture is a bnlliant spot 
of color that will startle the reader Have a cycle of about five good 
colors A good cy cle is Fiery Fled Persian Orange, Alice Blue, French 
Green, Lavender, and Tan 

Some of the mechanical problems we desenbed in connection 
with halftone color pnnting for the newspaper exist also in the 
simpler Ben Day color pnnting, though not of course to the same 
degree Reproduction m color naturally fails to please if it is 
greatly off register StereotyTJing and pressroom difficulties 
discourage some from attempting more than one color added to 
the black pnnting Others have been entirely succes'^ful in 
doing four-color pnnting Here, too, certain modifications may 
meet the particular newspaper's requirements The most 
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difficult four-color Ben Day pnntmg is that in which one pnmary 
color pnnts over another pnmary color, to obtain a secondarj 
color Thus, blue ink pnnted on top of yellow will give green 
but very accurate register must be obtained where secondarj 
tones are built up m this way It is not always possible to 
guarantee the exact tones of the final colors, which may he 
affected by vanous factors — the inks used, the speed of the presses 
etc 

Instead of four-color pnntmg with pnmary inks, some news 
papers use four color printing with inks in secondary colors, but 
with no overlapping of ike inks This method is very satis 
factory for color advertising in the daily A department store 
may send along with its ad copy samples of the materials of 
which the advertised dresses or curtains or upholstery are made 
There is no attempt to produce these tones by overlaying the 
inks, but instead inks are mixed to exactly match the colors of 
the matenals supphed and the color Ben Day plates pnnt 
contiguous areas of the surface of the picture With a halftone 
cut for the basic black printing, amazingly fine results are 
procurable by this method Gowns, mgs, house furnishings 
and merchandise of many kinds can be illustrated m color 
advertising which identically reproduces their hues Such color 
work IS not too difficult for the average newspaper to attempt 
and will he a source of satisfaction to merchants and of re^enue 
to the paper in the end 

To sum up what we have said concermng the Ben Day color 
process for newspapers, its advantages are (1) It is easier and 
cheaper to carry out m the engraving plant, (2) the plates can 
be etched on zinc like other newspaper cuts, rather than on the 
more expensive copper, (3) though perfect register is alwajs a 
little difficult to obtain something close to it is possible with 
study of the special problems, and slight variations will not roar 
the effect as they might that of full color halftone, for the Ben 
Day tones are large areas not dependent for their effect on eac 
dot falling into a mathematically exact position in relation to the 
rest 

Newspapers should do more color pnntmg for a number o 
reasons, perhaps To begin with, it is a simple means of ‘'pep- 
ping up” the paper and giving it anew dress It is a great po^si 
bio source of advertising revenue Lastly, if color in newsphotos 
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IS e\ er to amve, as it doubtless will, color printing in the^impler 
Ben Day now will do much to smooth out the existing techmcal 
and mechanical difficulties and prepare the path of progress 

A APPLICATION EXERCISES 

1 Get a current newspaper comic supplement m color Explain how 
many successive pnntings nere neccssarj to produce this colored supple- 
ment as it appears 

2 Explain why some of the colored areas m these comic pictures appear 
m dot formation whereas others arc solid colors 

3 reference to a particular picture in this comic supplement explam 
how the dot formation areas differ (tom the dot formation areas m a full 
color proce'a halftone 

4 Select a photograph Assume that 30U wish this photograph repro- 
duced in a newspaper with onlj one color plate besides a black plate With 
the u'e of transparent paper, indicate how jou would prepare this photo- 
graph for the engrav cr to make one black end one Ben Day color plate, the 
Ben Day plate to show three different shades 

5 Get if possible a picture supplement of a metropoliten paper which 
contains fuU*co1or plate reproductions of color photographs W ntc out a 
detailed comparison of the color work in any one of these full*color plato 
pictures, comparing it with a Ben Day effect in your comic supplement, to 
show how the proce«sea differ 

B CHAPTER ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 

1 Explam m detail why it takes so much time at present to prepare the 
full-color halftone plate for reproducing one picture 

2 ^Tiy is copper a more satisfactory metal than zinc for color plates? 
^Vhat drawback, on the other hand has copper for newspaper use? 

3 What increased labor in the stereotj-ping room does full-color pnnting 
necessitate? 

4 Why is the number of plates required for a full-color reproduction 
four? 

5 In using several different plates for one picture as color reproduction 
requires, what would result if the dot pattern of the ^anous plates comcided? 
How IS this guarded against? 

6 What complication does mat shrinkage present in a newspaper’s use 

cdlor reproductions? What is done to lessen this dilhcultj? 

7 What devices are used to decrease the difficulty of imperfect register? 

8 How does a Ben Day screen differ from a halftone screen? 

9 Explam m detail what 13 meant by a * cold top”? 

10 What IS meant by a "stained prmt” m the Ben Daj process and for 
w hat purpose 13 it used? What is Gamboge and how is it used? 

11 How may erne Ben Day processed plate give a final pnnting effect 
of three gradations of color? 

12 How does Ben Day use with a halftone differ from Ben Daj use with 
a Ime-drawmg cut? 
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13 If three Ben Day plates inked with primary colors are used mth a 
fourth black plate to produce a nuanced result, why would they cost the 
paper less than four full color plates? 

14 Explain how a photograph is prepared for color reproduction so the 
Cngraver will know exactly where the vanous kmds of Ben Day screens are 
to be used? 

15 Suppose in water coloring a layover on a print for Ben Day work, the 
picture editor or artist shades one tone into another gradually l\Tiy can- 
not the engraver follow this? 

16 What emotional tone is violet said to create m a picture? Orange? 
On what reasoning is this based? 

17 Why do you suppose Gilbert T Farrar recommends usmg one color 
only for a daily illustration to attract advertisers — ^but changing the color 
e%ery day? 

IS What kind of colors does be recommend? 

19 How may department store advertising m color effectivelj copy 
colored fabrics to be advertised? 

20 IVhat mechanical contnbution maj the use of Ben Day color work 
make to an ultimate newspaper use of fuU-color printing? 



Chapteh XXII 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE LAW, LIBEL, ETHICS, 
COPYRIGHTING 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

Charles A Dana once said, “What the good Lord permitted to hap- 
pen, I’m not too proud to pnnt “ Suppose a lan-abidmg citizen la 
unjustly accused of a crime and arrested for imestigation The lau 
coincides mth hlr Dana’s dictum in permitting a paper to publisli 
this man's picture, pronded its caption is correct What about 
human nature raises a question of etbes in such publication? 

Is a neivspaper photographer always at liberty to reject a picture 
possibility because of ethical scruples? 

What constitutional guaranty may become mt olved in any sw eep- 
uig proscription of picture reporting? 

^liat difTerence m legal point of \ncw exists between a photograph 
published for advertising purposes and the same photograph published 
to report current news? 

In what circumstances is it possible for a true candid picture to mis* 
represent a person to that person’s injury ? 

In what circumstances might n photograph of a corpse be m 
execrable taste if displayed in a pn\ate drawmg room and yet be in 
good taste and its pubbcstion etbical in a newspaper? 

What news photographs do you recall having seen in the last year 
which seem to you definitely unethical m publication? Can you 
suggest a sound law , which you think ought to be passed, which 
would have prevented the publication of any or all of them? 

A reputable banker is photographed at lunch m a pubhc restaurant 
with a man who some weeks later is convicted of selling fraudulent 
stock Assuming that the picture is bona fide but the meeting at 
lunch was casual, is it ethical to publish this picture at the time of 
tfie swmdrer’s conviction? Fs it permitted by faw? 

D iatribes agamst unethical news photographers invanably 
get attention, as do suggestions that their actl^^tle3 must 
be legally curbed The remarkable fact is that we see so broad a 
camera coverage of news with so little that in any way offends 
The reasons are evident to those who have day-to-day contacts 
with the cameramen Taken as a class, like the men in any 
profession, they have character Work that requires techmeal 
385 
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skill, intelligence, and a sense of artistic values breeds self 
respect Self respecting people respect others In moments 
of stress and great emergency th^ may do their utmost to cany 
out the commands of an executive, but they do not trample on 
the rights of others 

Criticism undoubtedly results largely from the fact that the 
field of the news camera is expanding rapidly and that all con 
ceivable legal and ethical problems have not yet been solved 
A cameraman of long experience on a metropolitan paper said 
recently 

I have always felt it was committing an injury against the individual 
charged with a felony to pubhsh his photograph before he had been 
convicted Of course I have taken many such pictures Legally they 
are permissible so long as the arrest or the indictment are matters of 
record But I have often wondered how I should feel if I mjself were 
innocently accused of a crime and bad to see mj face spread all over the 
newspapers Even if I was acquitted later, most people would only 
remember that they had seen my face m print in connection mth a 
crime For many pay more attention to pictures tlian they do to w ords 

It IS obvious from this one example that questions of ethics 
and of law are closely intetrelatcd and that the photographer 
acting under orders, cannot always be responsible for living up to 
the highest standards of conduct m circumstances where no 
legislation exists The passing of laws is made difficult by the 
determination of the press to guard its freedom guaranteed by 
the Constitution, yet if publication is deemed injunous to citizens 
and prejudicial to justice, it can and should be restricted 

Just how much harm publication of the pictures of accused 
persons does must therefore be deaded bj the lawmakers of the 
future Persons under arrest and m jail on criminal charges 
frequently do ‘object to being photographed Sometimes they 
welcome photographers The lower the grade of the indivndua! 
the more apt he is to relish camera notonety The choice, 
however, IS seldom his In cities where law enforcement officials 
have reason to keep m the good graces of the press pnsoners are 
usually brought out of their cpIIs and obliged to face a camera 
barrage, whether they wish it or not It would be unfair to say 
that this IS a positive evil, though many severe abuses have been 
observed Yet sometimes newsphotos have created a pubhc 
sentiment in favor of the innocently accused, w'hich made 
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acquittal more certain The problem remains one demanding 
proper consideration 

Of course when the case reaches the trial stage the judge may 
intervene to bar photographs Here again it is difficult to say 
nhat IS right and what is wrong Many feel that there is as 
much reason to cover a big court case pictonally as by the 
printed n ord Certainly to do so conveys the ev ent to the mind 
of the reader far more graphically than words can do 

At present, photographers are barred from all federal courts 
and may not even make pictures on the steps or outside property 
of the court Elsewhere their presence is at the judge’s discre- 
tion Practice is gradually changing, partly m recogmtion of 
the fact that the pubhc demands its news m picture form, and 
partly because modern photo equipment permits pictures to 
be made wnthout disturbing the decorum of the courtroom, as in 
the days when flash powder and tnpod had to be used The 
photographer who makes pictures despite a judge’s adverse ruling 
IS in contempt of court and may be subjected to fine or imprison- 
ment When such a picture is published, the newspaper execu 
ti\es are often held equally responsible under the law Most 
judges are inclined to regard camera reporting as legitimate 
and to allow the news photographers to operate as freely as 
reporters may 

Photos That Caktoov on MisnErnESEVT the Subject 

One of the ethical charges the cntics make concerns photos 
that cartoon or misrepresent the subject It is possible to 
photograph a person at an angle or to catch him in an expression 
or mood which is unfavorable to his best interests when the like- 
ness appears in print 

Pranklm D Roosevelt, during his second Presidential cam- 
paign, was much anno>ed by the publication of a candid shot 
which showed him with his band to his brow m an attitude of 
dejection Undoubtedly the picture revealed only a passmg 
gesture of w eanness, but there was some danger that to the public 
it might carry the thought that he anticipated defeat It can 
be said in defense of such a shot tliat it is no different from the 
cartoonist's unfaiorable presentation of the subject Yet a 
photograph, simply because it a photograph, doe« carry its 
message more forccfullj to the mind 
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When the subject of a photograph is a political figure, it would 
seem he cannot defend himself against photos that cartoon or 
even those that “he “ When the subject happens to be a private 
individual, the case is altered If the pubhshed photograph is 
one which tends to hold him up to scorn or ridicule and thus 
injure him in his social or business relations, he may have 
ground for a cml libel suit against the newspaper 

Newbphotos That Horhift 

Only a few years ago newspaper ethics forbade the use of 
photos of corpses, whether accident or murder victims Pubhc 
feeling and newspaper practice in this respect have changed 
There is almost no horror which is excluded from picture reporting 
today We are shown photographs of lynchings, of auto acci- 
dents m which people died, of the charred victims of air crashes, 
and of the mangled remains of soldiers and civihans massacred 
in foreign wars We no longer insist on delicate refinement 
m the representation of actuahties, and that is a decided gam, 
provided it spurs us to face reality and find cures for the worst 
of our modern plagues 

Where offensive pictures do not serve any constnictn eJy 
humane purpose, they should be rejected There has been a 
tendency in some of the picture media to invade the hospital 
operating room and the realm of the vivisectionist, m search 
of a wider range of subjects which might pander to sadistic 
appetites The border line between science and sensationaUsm 
should be very sharply drawn 

Minor Ethical Offenses 

Compared with these larger ethical problems, some of the 
lesser cnticisms leveled against news photographers seem more 
laughable than serious The cameraman who planted a smiling 
lady pygmy on mighty J P Morgan’s knee dunng a Senate 
inquiry and then proceeded to catch the banker in a “candid 
pose, w as guilty of Use majeste, perhaps It is even possible he 
subjected the financier to some humiliation, but the injury was 
not severe 

Photographers who have pursued and photographed the 
Lindberghs m all the happy and tragic events of their lives were 
legally within their rights, though ethically, under the spur of 
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competition, they may have gone too far Yet it is hard to say 
where the line could be drawn. Even those who are fond of 
sa3ang there “should be a Jaw against it” would have difficulty 
framing such a law 

Rights op Privact 

As a matter of fact the strictly private citizen is in the process 
of gaimng some protection under the statutes, in his nght not 
to have his photograph pubhshed Just how far such protection 
now extends is doubtful For advertising purposes his face may 
not be used without his permission, but much greater leeway is 
given the news columns than the advertisers 
Theoretically, a man owns his own face and all rights of repro- 
duction thereof In point of fact, this property right runs some 
what counter to the Constitutional nght of the newspaper to 
‘publish anything which commits no offense against pubhc 
morals or pnvate reputation ” When the Constitution was 
framed news photography did not exist, yet the best thought on 
the subject seems to be that “freedom of the press" necessanly 
embraces normal camera reporting and that persona included in 
such pictures have no redress 

Many newsphotos bear within themselves the evidence that 
the subjects represented posed willingly, and therefore there can 
be no danger that the publication "invaded the rights of privacy " 
Such a danger sometimes may exist where a picture from the 
newspaper morgue or from some other source is used with a story 
reciting facts which are discreditable Thus, if a story of 
ICidnaper John Doe were illustrated by a group shot of the 
criminal with some of his old school fnends, these persons might 
have grounds for a civil suit against the newspaper, for having 
thus brought them into social discredit It is doubtful whether 
they could prove actual injury ^ yet hero is a twist of the law that 
the picture editor should bear m mind 

Newsphotos versus Commercial Portraits 
LfCgally there is a difference in status between the picture 
made by the news cameraman and the portrait made by a com- 
mercial studio If a citizen, whether in public or pnvate life, 
pays a commercial photographer to make his portrait, he has a 
nght to demand that it shall not be used for pubhcation and, 
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in fact, tlmt no copies bo delivered to anyone other than him«elf 
The negate c belongs to the photographer, unless otheniisc con 
tratted but prints from the negative arc the property of the 
sitter 

Commercial photographers \crj often request their clients to 
feign a form of relcaso permitting such photogrephs to be furmslicd 
to the newspapers and to be used for publication Such releases 
are readily granted in many instances A woman may bo told 
that her picture has been requested by the local society editor 
If a general release is signed, the commercial studio may sell 
pnnts to the newspapers nt any tune Years afterward, if the 
bitter comes into the news, the ncgatl^e may be withdrawn from 
the files printed, and sold 

It 13 evident that tlie citizen's nght to keep out of pnnt the 
portrait for which he paid is based on his purchase of it If he 
did not buy it, but allowed the photographer to take it and 
accepted some of the prints ns a gift, he has not tlio same pro- 
prietary claim to It It then becomes subject to much the same 
conditions as the nows photograph, even when made by a com 
mcrcial studio 

Even news pliotographers, when they pose subjects in the 
newspaper studio usually get a written release as a guaranty 
against any attempted legal action, though it is doubtful that 
these arc nocc>'‘iry, since no payment is made by the sitter 
Strictly speaking, feome of these pictures, made for feature pur 
poses, are not ncirs coverage, and therefore the waatten release 
IS an added precaution it is well to have 

Releases are always obtained when profe'ssional models arc 
used Sometimes the situations m which these models are posed 
are such that, but for the fact that they had signed such a release 
covenng all uses of their picture, they might later claim injury 
Take for example the case of the beautiful child model who pofecs 
in rags as the pitiful abandoned orphan New-spapers, it is true 
make little or no use of models for such purposes, but they do 
publish such pictures when furnished them by the chantable 
institutions, which habitually employ models in their funding 
campaigns The newspaper, on the other hand uses fashion 
models frequently All such photographs should be covered ^ 
written releases which m the case of minors, must be signed 
by the parent or guardian 
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In summary, we see, then, that a growth of ethical feeling ls 
resulting m keeping some pictures out of pnnt and may result 
in bamng still greater numbers, while statutes to protect the 
individual m his right to privacy are responsible for stopping 
the pubhcation of others Ethics change with everj age, and 
the picture editor must have his ear to the ground for the rum- 
blings of pubhc sentiment, if he does not %vish to be too bitterly 
cnticized "Women who wore long skirted bathing suits and 
black cotton stockings into the ocean in the gay nineties probably 
v ould ha^ e regarded the candid camera snapshot as a piece of 
impertinent vulganty The bare-legged modem bathing girl 
sees no harm m bemg photographed nor does the society matron 
nor the church worker nor the businessman hobo, slum mother 
or scientist m his laboratory Milhons of people are so picture- 
minded today that it would ne\er occur to them to refuse to 
face a camera, unless they happened to be caught m very com- 
promising surroundings Thus the cameraman has bis task 
made easy With a mimmum of diplomacy he can get anything 
that he wants 


Pictures That Are Faked 

The charge that newsphotos are “faked' is occasionally heard 
and now and then is justified— rarely m our time The tmth is 
that real photography has driven the fakes out of the field so 
completely that current examples would be difficult to find 
(Fig 43) Also, few of the critics would recogmze a fake were 
they to see one, and if it occurred m a reputable newspaper — 
as now and then one does — they would probably not even sniff 
at it When the fake is accompamed by a certain amount of 
sensationahsm, then everybody is up m arms 

Fakes usually belong to one of three classifications They 
are (1) de\ eloped from something w hich is not a photograph , (2) 
posed by models to represent an actual news e\ent, (3) made 
up of parts of several photographs, in what is known as a 
“composograph “ 

Famous World TFar Fahe In the first group belonged many 
“photographs” made during the World War and at least one 
which caused some international hard feelmgs Camera co\er 
age of news had not reached its present high state of efficiency 
m that era One of the large news gathenng agencies employed 
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a staff of artists in Paris to turn out charcoal drawings, from 
imagination and from word-of-mouth descriptions, of "actual 
scenes in the fighting zone.” When the flash came that a big 
battle was in progress, these wizards soon had the whole realistic 
picture on paper, showing the American, Bntish, or French 



Fiq. 43 — Compositea are rare id our day. This antiquated picture 
Duke of Windsor when he was still Prince of Wales, “shaking hands” with 
Gene Tunney, was obtained by ingeniously combining separate photos of each 


troops "going over the top” The charcoal version was then 
airbrushed to soften and disguise the artist’s strokes, photo- 
graphed, retouched, photographed again. The final print 
looked as real as any our intrepid war photographers turn out 
today. 

Such pictures were printed by practically all newspapers in all 
parts of the world. Editors, hke the readers themselves, 
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accepted them on their face \aluc One of these faked front- 
line \news. caused a diplomatic stir and is said to have produced 
harsh exchanges among certain high officials at \ cr^ailles As 
onginall> executed in Pans, the drawing had portrayed the 
"Amencans winning the victorj m the Argonne ” The pnnt, 
after it reached this countrj, was recnptioned for each state to 
which it was distnbuted, so that it purported to •show the boj's 
of that particular state winning the Mctorj That was allverj 
well, but later the picture was rctouclicd to show “the \ustrnlian 
ho>*s winning the Victory of the \rgonne,” “the Canadian bojs," 
and the “New Zealanders ” Editors in all thc'sc lands hkewL«!o 
accepted it and published it on faith, so it is not surpnsing that 
even the diplomats were baflled when the true version of history 
was presented to them 

It seems an cntirelj safe assumption that charcoal drawings of 
foreign war scenes are not being inctamorpljo«c<I into “photo- 
graphs" and circulated through regular nows channels todaj 
Even as faked propaganda, they would bo quickly exposed, for 
the news cameramen of toda> arc rcadj to nsk their lives to 
give the world true pictures of what is going on 

The second of fake — ^the picture posed b> models to 
represent an actual news event — is becoming cquiU> rare Ithas 
occasionally been used to show an electrocution from which the 
news cameras were barred Cutlincs veiled its fake properties 
as subtlj as do radio announcements of “recorded" programs 
It has offended good taste but has probablj done no harm, 
except to the paper From the standpoint of those w ho oppose 
capital punishment it maj even have done Some good Of 
course in speaking of po^ed pictures which are fakes, we are 
refemng onlj to tlio'se which endeavor to ape a news event In 
the vast majontj of cases where models are employed there is no 
ethical problem involv ed 

The third type of fake, the real **coraposograph," maj still 
occasionally be found in newspapers, but only bj tho«e whose 
eyes are sharp It is a photo built up out of sev oral photos, but 
it differs from the photomontage in that it seeks to conceal the 
telltale evndence that it is not a smgle shot It may show Hitler 
and Mussolini clasping hands, or famous athletes or royal per 
sonages m conclave, or the flight of an airplane over some familiar 
skyline When the ev ent is one which has great popular interest 
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and no pictures are obtainable, editors sometimes seek to repre- 
sent the news by this little tnck of cutting out and pasting down 
to get a scene close to the actual one Usually nothing is said 
in the outline to indicate that such a picture is a composograph, 
and the reader of the very conservative nev\spaper might be 
greatly shocked if he knew it was Yet the purpose is not so 
much to fool him as to give him what he has come to desire 
the news in pictorial form 

To be sure, the inventor of these composographs needs to 
watch himself against shps Airplanes (in newspapers) have 
been seen to fly over mountain tops w*ith their propellers visible 
On the other hand, queens and duchesses have been beheaded 
and their heads set nimbly onto bodies more fashionably or more 
seasonably garbed than they — and no complaint has ever jet 
been made Famed personages have given each other a hearty 
handclasp with hands which never belonged to themseh es, and 
no hard feehngs have resulted Ladies have been made a pre«cnt 
of a better set of legs, gentlemen have had tbeir straw hats 
chopped off and replaced with fedoras If such a composograph 
mMrepTesenU the news it is a dangeious weapon Such abuses 
however, would be impossible to point to and probablj do not exist 

Libel m Newspiiotos 

Many libel suits brought against newspapers are based on 
pictures or outlines Carelessness in identification of photo- 
graphs and carelessness m wording captions referring to cnminnl 
charges frequently result in the payment of damages It is 
interesting to examine some of the ways in which wrong identifies 
tion occurs Suppose that bank teller John K Jones has been 
arrested on a charge of embezzlement The picture editor ask” 
the newspaper morgue if it has a photo of Mr Jones on file, and 
shortly such a picture is delivered to his desk It bears on its 
reverse side the identification “John Jones, bank clerk So 
the editor has a cut made and the next edition cames it It turns 
out, howev or, that there are two Mr John Joneses employed by 
banks m the community, and the face which appeared m Ibe 
paper was the wrong one The honest Mr been libeled 
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spends m e\er>' respect wth the one sought, the photo should 
be used onij if it can be posttitcly tdenitfied It may have had 
the 'nrong name Avrittcn on it at the time of filing Usually 
‘someone in the newspaper office or vicinity can be found who 
knows the person and can identify the picture Failing that, it 
had better not be used in connection with a story containing 
libelous possibilities 

An> picture of an innocent person, used with a stor> ofcnnie, 
constitutes a libel, e%cn though the name under the picture is 
that of the criminal to whom the story h'us reference and not 
that of the person represented m the photograph Thus if the 
picture labeled "John IC Jones, Arrested on Embezzlement 
Charge" turns out to be a photo of William Smith, the latter 
has been libeled quite as much as if the embezzler’s name had 
resembled his 

Mistakes in identification «omctimcs occur when a local com- 
mercial studio is queried for such a portrait Usually the studio 
lias Its negati\es filed numcncally and refers to a card file for 
the number of the nogatt\c of John IC Jones A mistake in 
jotting down the number or m witlidrawng the negative from 
the file might result m a picture bemg printed and marked 
"John K Jones," when in reality it was the photo of WiUiam 
Stmth Of course an> reputable photographer is doubly careful 
to check such a photograph if he is warned by the newspaper that 
it IS to be used with a story of a crime Even so, it will be well 
for the picture editor to attempt further identification of such a 
photograph The new spaper photographers themselves, if 
wathdrawing an old negative from the files, may make a similar 
error, and therefore the pnnt should be checked back with the 
files before use 

If an old group picture is used in connection with a enme story, 
new dangers anse Are all the persoas in the picture charged 
with enme? If not, overhnes and underlines should make this 
V ery clear, for if five of them are gangsters arrested for a kid- 
naping, and the sixth is an honest boy who went to school with 
them, ho will have been cnmmally libeled by a cutline referrmg 
to "Kidnapers IVlio Were Caught ” In fact, it will be well 
m using such a picture, to takebim out of it, or have the retoucher, 
blur his face beyond recognition, for he can charge that his reputa- 
tion has been damaged by such publication If he cannot be 
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and no pictures are obtainable, editors sometimes seek to repre- 
sent the news by this httle tnck of cutting out and pasting down 
to get a scene close to the actual one Usually nothmg is said 
m the outline to indicate that such a picture is a composograph, 
and the reader of the \ery conservative nei\spaper might be 
greatly shocked if he knew it was Yet the purpose is not so 
much to fool him as to give him what he has come to desire 
the news m pictorial form 

To be sure, the in\entor of these composographs needs to 
watch himself against shps Airplanes (in newspapers) ba^c 
been seen to fly over mountain tops With their propellers \nsible 
On the other hand queens and duchesses have been beheaded 
and their heads set nimbly onto bodies more fashionably or more 
seasonably garbed than they — and no complaint has ever yet 
been made Famed personages have given each other a hearty 
handclasp with hands which never belonged to themselves, and 
no hard feelings have resulted Ladies hav e been made a present 
of a better set of legs, gentlemen hav c had their straw hats 
chopped off and replaced with ferloras If such a composograph 
misrepresents the news it is a dangeious weapon Such abuses 
however, would be impossible to point to and probably do not exi«t 

Lidel in Newsphotos 

Many Ubel suits brought against newspapers are hosed on 
pictures or cutlines Carelessness in identification of photo- 
graphs and carelessness in wording captions referring to criminal 
charges frequently result in the payment of damages It ^ 
interesting to examine some of the ways in which wrong identifies 
tion occurs Suppose that bank teller John K Jones has been 
arrested on a charge of embezzlement The picture editor asks 
the new spaper morgue if it has a photo of Mr Jones on file, and 
shortly such a picture is deliv ered to his desk It bears on its 
reverse side the identification “John Jones, bank clerk” So 
the editor has a cut made and the ne'tt edition carries it It turns 
out, however, that there are two Mr John Joneses employed by 
banks in the community, and the face which appeared m the 
paper w as the wrong one The honest Mr Jones has been libeled 
and has a suit against the paper 

Middle initials arc often very significant in photo identification 
and should never he disregarded Even when the name rorre* 
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ids in e\erj' respect with the one sought, the photo should 
sed only if it can be posilncly iderUtfied It may have had 
wrong name written on it at the time of filing Usually 
eoiio in the newspaper office or \ncinity can be found who 
nrs the person and can idcntifj the picture Failing that, it 
better not be used in connection with a story containing 
ous possibilities 

ny picture of an innocent person, used with a story ofcnme, 
ilitules a libel, cien though the name under the picture is 
of the criminal to whom the storj has reference and not 
of the person repre'^ented in the photograph Thus if the 
ure labeled "John K Jones, Arrested on Embezzlement 
rge" turns out to be a photo of William Smith, the latter 
been libeled quite as much as if the embezzler’s name had 
mblcd his 

Iistakes in identification sometimes occur when a local cora- 
cial studio IS quened for such a portrait Usually the studio 
its negati\e3 filed numerically and refers to a card file for 
number of the negative of John K Jones A mistake in 
ing down the number or m inthdrawnng the negati\e from 
file might result m a picture being printed and marked 
hn K Jones," when m reality it was the photo of William 
th Of course any reputable photographer is doubly careful 
heck such a photograph if he is warned by the newspaper that 
to be u'sed with a storj of a enme Even so, it mil be well 
the picture editor to attempt further identification of such a 
tograph The newspaper photographers themselves, if 
bdrawing an old negati\e from the files, may make a similar 
ir, and therefore the print should be checked back mth the 
! before use 

f an old group picture is used in connection mth a crime story, 
r ansjc, Are. all tlw. pereava ua tfea pw-twre, charged 

h enme? If not, overlmes and underlmes should make this 
y clear, for if five of them are gangsters arrested for a kid- 
>mg, and the sixth is an honest boy who went to school mth 
m, he Will have been criminally libeled by a cuthne refernng 
"Kidnapers Who Were Caught” In fact, it mil be well 
ising such a picture, to take him out of it, or have the retoucher, 
r his face beyond recognition, for he can charge that his reputa- 
a has been damaged by such pubhcation If he cannot be 
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cropped or painted out, give him a beard, eyeglasses and a 
moustache m other words, make him unrecognizable and omit 
his name from the caption 

Sometimes relatives of persons accused of a crime have charged 
they had been libeled by the publication of pictures m which 
they were shown with the one accused It is doubtful if any 
court would uphold this claim, though there is the possibihty 
that such a picture would be considered as a civil invasion of 
the nght of privacy, m special instances 

On the whole, then, the picture editor must see to it that only 
fully identified pictures of persons charged with crime are pub- 
lished with stories concerning felonies 

His second responsibility is to make sure that there is no hbel 
in the cutlmes This includes oierhnes and underlines A 
cnme story wntten by a veteran reporter may be carefullj 
checked on the copy desk and the headlines wntten by men 
of expenenco m evading libel’s pitfalls Then — it frequently 
has occurred — the cutlmes that accompany the picture are 
hastily dashed off by a cub domg his turn at the art desk and 
rushed straight to the composing room If such outlines impute 
guilt and the man or woman is later acquitted, the libel is 
indefensible 

Occasionally persons who suo newspapers for hbel are not 
wholly innocent of any guilt The clever crook is aUva>s 
watching for a chance to profit by a chance mistake The case 
is recalled of a cuthne on art connected with a feature story 
reviewing the activities of a notorious underworld gang The 
line stated that “the criminal John Doe was aided by his wife in 
breaking jail ’’ The jail break had occurred eight or nino years 
before John Doe had subsequently served his sentence out, 
been paroled, and only run afoul of the law in minor felonies, o 
which he had a long list to his name All the same, he brought 
suit, insisting he had “reformed” and that the reference to a 
past felony libeled him 

There is certainly more danger m pictures connected with a 
feature story of cnme than m those used with a straight news 
story It cannot be said concerning the feature picture that 
it had to be used to report the news On the contrary, it 
evident that it is only used to gratify public demand for sen- 
sation and to make money for the publisher All such pictures 
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and ciitlines therefore require double attention from the picture 
editor 

WTienever a hbel due to wrong identification has been com- 
mitted, the newspaper should, and does, republish the picture 
with outlines that explain and rectify the error The evidence 
that such a correction v, as made will influence the court in award- 
ing damages 


Copyrighting Nbwbphotos 

Very few newsphotos are directly and specifically copyrighted 
This IS surpnsing when wc consider the huge volume of pictures 
sold and <hstnbuted by the newsphoto agencies, the newspapers 
themselves, and the commercial and free-lance photographers 
Some photos, after pubhcation, are protected by the general 
copyngbt of all the contents of the newspaper, but others are 
not, because having originated outside the newspaper they are 
not its property to copyright In general, it seems likely that 
only a small portion of the newsphotos that appear in pnnt are 
m the copyrighted class 

Commerce m newsphotos relies very largely on good wnll and 
ethical conduct on the part of newspapers, the chief producers 
and customers of the merchandise, and on the fact that it is 
difficult to obtain a pnnt of a particular picture without the 
cooperation of the newspaper or agency where it ongmated and 
Without paying the usual pnee for it After all, even the most 
unusual newsphoto has a value which is somewhat ephemeral 
After it has been pubhshed, it is scarcely worth “lifting” by 
the opposition paper Picture scoops exist, but it is also true 
that most important news events are covered, not by a single 
cameraman but by a battalion of photographers from all the 
newspapers and services When a number of cameramen all 
cover the same event, their product shows a similanty which 
makes copynghting beside the point 

Service pictures, such as those sent out by mail and by wure- 
photo of The Associated Press, are only copjTighted m very 
exceptional instances The cost of copyrighting the great flood 
of newsphotos made throughout the nation daily would probably 
be prohibitive 

Theoretically, anything published without copyright is 
“dedicated to the use of the public” and may be copied and 
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reproduced by anyone who has a mmd to do so In practice, 
few reputable editors would nak such procedure, and m any 
case, lacking a pnnt from the onginal negative, they would be 
obliged to copy the halftone reproduction as it appeared on ordi 
nary newspnnt in the rival paper Sometimes a newspaper, 
finding it has missed out on pictures of an important local event, 
will request the studio of the rival paper to furnish it prints for 
a later edition than the one in which they intend using them 
Seldom is such a request refused Photographers in this way 
protect themselves against total failure in camera coverage 

Occasionally, however, there are pictures taken which are so 
umque in character, so exclusive to the paper or tbe agency, and 
so valuable from a commercial standpoint that it is desirable to 
copyright them, in order to protect all possible avenues of sale 
Pictures of the Dionne Quintuplets, copyrighted by the Scnpps- 
Howard Feature service N E A , have reaped a gold mine of 
profits, through the sate of the newspaper rights, the magazine 
nghts, and the advertising rights 

The cameraman can never predict when in tbe course of his 
regular work he may stumble across some such \aluable pictonal 
matenal, yet it can safely be said that very few photographers or 
newspaper men know what must be done to protect their best 
photos by copynght 

The Copyright Law The copynght law of tbe Umted States 
gives the person or the organization complying with it "the 
exclusive nght to print, reprint, publish, copy and vend the copy- 
righted work ” 

To copynght a photograph, the negative should be marked 
wnth a @ — that is, a C enclosed in a circle This mark of copj- 
nght must appear on all pnnts and m the pubhshed pictures, 
which must also bear the notice beneath them "Copyright, 

19 — , by " Thus, the year and the name of the photog 

rnpher or tbe newspaper which is the holder of the copynght must 
appear m the outline Pubhcation of such a picture is one of the 
steps in obtaining copyright The law says; 

Any person entitled thereto by this Act maj secure copynght for h« 
work by pubhcation thereof with the notice of Copyright required by 
this Act, and such notice shall be affixed to each copy thereof published 
or offered for sale in tbe Umted Static by authority of tbe copyright 
propnetor 
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The law further provide that two copies of the new spaper con- 
taining the published picture shall be “promptly deposited in the 
copynght office or in the mail addressed to the Register of Copy- 
nghts, Washington, District of Columbia “ 

The fee for registration of a published photograph ls $1 An 
additional dollar is charged if a certificate of registration is 
desired 

The things to remember concerning the copynghtmg of a new s- 
pholo are, then (1) the negative and all pubhshed copies should 
show the mark ©, on the picture itself (2) The notice of copy 
nght should accompany the published picture each time it 
appears and should show the year and name of the copynght 
owner (3) Two copie? of the issue of the paper m which the 
picture IS first pubhshed should be mailed the Register of Copy- 
nghts, together with a fee of SI 
Any newspaper which infnnges such a copynght by reproduc- 
ing the picture is subject to damages, under the law, of not less 
than S50 nor more than $200 

Copyrighting Unpublished Photographs Free-lance photog- 
raphers, commercial photographers, and others may desire to 
copynght their pictures before they offer them for publication 
This may be done, by marking the negative with a ©, marking 
each pnnl offered for sale with the copynght notice, “Copynght 
19 — , by A B and by mailing one pnnt so marked, with a fee 

of SI, which m the case of the unpublished picture includes the 
certificate, to the Register of Copynghts The photographer 
who obtains a copynght before offenng his picture for sale is 
required to deposit two copies of the paper m which it is first 
pubhshed with the Copynght Bureau 

Of course the commercial photographer who is paid for making 
portraits cannot copynght these unless he obtains a full release 
from his cheat, for, as already explained, the negative belongs 
to him, but all pnnts from the negative are the legal property 
of hi3 client If he has obtmned such a release, he may secure 
copynght and may later sell prmta to the newspapers 

A APH.ICATION EXERCISES 

1 Get file recent copies of five metropolitan newspapers which u«e pic- 
tures extensn ely Clip pictures which seem to you in anj way unethical, 
if any 
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2 If you found any pictures either unethical or in bad taste — if jou dis- 
tinguish between these modifications — could they have been ethically 
published had the captions been different? If so, rewnte the captions as 
you think they should have been 

3 Suppose a photograph shows four arrested motorcar thieves with the 
two police officers who brought them in Write a caption for this picture 
which on publication would make the reproduction both illegal and unethi- 
cal Now write a caption which would make the pubbeation both legiti 
mate and ethical 

4 Suppose the governor of 3 rour state la campaigning for reelection 
Assume that the election will be hotly contested, probably close, but that 
the governor himself and informed circles expect him to win You get a 
candid shot of the governor taken late at night after a conference withhis 
campaign manager The governor has his face buned in his hands, prob- 
ably an attitude of fatigue Comment on the ethical question involved in. 
publishing this picture Write a caption which you believe would make 
the pubbeation of this picture entirely ethical 

5 Suppose the Junior League of your city will soon produce a benefit 
play to help needy persons at Thank^ving An off-stage action to be 
recounted in dialogue in the play shows the heroine prostrate under the 
jaws of a bon Your publisher considers it in the public interest to pubbcize 
this performance He has a cooiposograph made at the city aeo nith the 
heroine and a lion the lion in the cage alone in desired position when one 
exposure is made, the girl alone in desired position when another exposure 
13 made, the two combined to make a reabstic picture, though in reality 
faked Write a caption for this picture which you think would make its 
pubbeation ethical 

6 Criticism was leveled at newspaper pubbeation of a particular picture 
of King Edward VIII and Wallis Sunpson before Mrs Simpson’s divorce 
The picture showed the two walking along a street, one a little m advance 
of the other As their arms swung, the camera caught them bo that the 
front view looked as though they were holding hands A photographer 
submitting the picture cxplamed the illusion Some American papers 
pubbshed this picture in a way charged to be unethical, others m a way 
regarded as quite ethical Write a caption for this picture which you believe 
would have made the pubbeation ethical, and explam what it avoids whic 
the unethical publication probably did not avoid 

B CHAPTER ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 

1 Why will pobce often compd prisoners to face newspiper cameras 
against the prisoners’ will? What injury to prisoners may result? 
social good may result for the pubbe? What value maj accrue to certain 
prisoners? 

2 What courts now bar all photographers? Suppose a photography 
takes a picture m a courtroom against court order but unknown to court 
attach&s \\hat may happen? 

3 Describe three hypothetical cases in which an unfaked photograp 
might injuriously misrepresent a person or institution 
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4 ^"hat particular condxtioas make some gruesome pictures quite ethical 
to publish? 

5 What complicating consideration arises to make it difficult to frame 
laws to preient the pubhcation of so-called unethical pictures? lUusttate 
by •specific instance, either actual or hypothetical 

6 What legal restrictions are placed upon the use of photographs of 
people for advertismg purposes? 

7 Wherem and whj do these reatnctions cease to operate in pictures used 
for news coverage? 

8 Dlustrate speeificallj hou pubhc taste changes with respect to ethics, 
conduct, and dress, and with respect to published photographs 

9 What three kinds of faked photographs are most common in newspaper 
experience? Explain a method of handling and a social condition which 
may make a faked picture entirely ethical to publish 

10 IVhat faked orld W’ar pictures caused diplomatic f nctiou? 

11 In pictonallj reporting the first execution In an Amencan pemten- 
tiary bj shooting, an Amencan paper published a picture po«ed by a model, 
in order to show the target fixed m the region of the heart and the electro- 
cardiograph machine read> to make a scientific record Since an actual 
photograph of the execution uas illegal, was the publication of this posed 
picture m an} conditions ethical? 

12 Define libel m pictures 

13 A ^uconain newspaper was sued for publishing a picture of the 
wrong woman in a sensational divorce trial, even though the overlme and 
underline both correctly named the woman actually involved The paper 
«ceived the photograph m good faith with the name of the woman involved 
m the dnorce case correctly written on the back Was the paper guilty at 
law ? With respect to ethics and newspaper caution what should the paper 
haie done before publishing the picture? 

14 If an innocent person’s picture appears m a group photograph with 
criminals in the news, what two things ma} the newspaper do, either of 
which would justifj, both legally and ethicallj, the pubhcation? 

15 "What IS wrong with a composograph showing an airplane flymg over 
a mountain with the propeller visible? 

16 Suppose m a later edition a newspaper repubbshes a libelous picture 
inth a correct and legitimate caption IVhat effect has this on a hbel suit 
brought against the paper for the first publication? 

17 How may photographs be copyn^ted o/ler pubhcation? Before 
pubhcation? 

18 ItTiy 13 It impracticable to copynght all pictures which a newspaper 
pubhshes? 

19 Suppose a commercial photographer photographs a private citizen 
for pay for the personal use of his client The negative by law belongs to 
the photographer If the client later figures in news and refuses to give a 
picture to the paper, may the photographer sell the paper a print from the 
negatii e which he owns? 

20 What precaution do newspapers often take when photographing per- 
sons m the newspaper studio for feature section use? 
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THE PICTURE MORGUE, FILING PHOTOS, CUTS, 
AND FILM 

PREVIEW QUERIES 

Since some photographs or mats coming to s paper from services 
seem to have little or no value for that paper even in the future, 
should all of them be filed? 

If a smaller paper a budget will not permit a morgue staff capable 
of individual!} classifying all pictures deemed possible of future use, 
how may the paper retain reasonable access to those regarded as 
‘probably worthless ’? 

Suppose a dust-storm or soil-conservation picture were filed under 
the general topic Agriculture m a new«paper morgue 
would happen if an editor wanted the picture again quickly? Sow 
maj such pictures be efficiently filed and yet retam their logical 
classification of Agriculture? 

Suppose the best pictures you have of certain news figures are m 
group shots containing other notables How msy you file these 
photographs so as to make the individuals quickly accessible? 

Suppose you have pictures of various piers on the New York water 
front and scenes of. the Peniis}lvania station Under what headings 
should these be filed? 

Should metal cuts be evhmsively filed m a newspaper morgue? 

For what reasons and how, should certain negatives be filed? 

A ny newspaper which has followed the modem trend townrd 
k. pictonal reportmg is receivmg daily, from staff cameramen, 
from picture services, from local sources, a quantity of photo- 
graphs, some of which find their w ay into the day’s news columns 
and some of which do not Whether they do or not, they rep^ 
sent a cash purchase on the part of the paper which is not to e 
Ignored 

One of the comfortable things about good newspbotos is t c 
fact that their death rate is not so high as that of words 
terdaj's news story wull not be republished tomorrow, nor nex 
week, but yesterdaj’s newsphoto may be published again an^ 
again o\ er a period of a month, a year, or e\ en j cars Some o 
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the best newsphotos have been run so often that the e'^pen 
enced picture editor is inclined to sigh when he sees his old friends 
in print again, but he does ha\c to mar\ el at their longo\'ity 
Since the merchandise is valuable, the newspaper should see 
that it IS properly taken care of and made available quickly when 
it happens to be needed again Some newspapers destroy a great 
many nensphotos to save the expense of filing Many pictures 
look as if they neiier should have been taken or as if they never 
could be needed agam Often these are the very ones that turn 
out to be indispensable tomorrow 
The problem of picture filing presents itself with many differ 
ent aspects, depending on the newspapers themselves If a paper 
IS large and wealthj, and uses a great raanj newsphotos, it will 
want to classify and file all of them thus building up a picture 
morgue that will be its strength in days to come If the paper 
IS small and uses onlj a luruted newsphoto service, it wall prob- 
ablj be able to file all the pictures it recoues and should do so 
It IS the newspaper which uses a large number of pictures jet is 
committed to rigid economy in operation, which has the hardest 
problem Perhaps it does not maintain a morgue staff large 
enough to cope with the stream of pictures properlj They pile 
up with amazing speed Would it be better to tear up most of 
them and keep onlj the obviously valuable ones? The answer 
to this question is No Pictures are propertj w bich may turn 
out to have value at any time They should be kept at least 
until enough time has expired to ipake it possible to judge 
whether they will be w anted again 

For the newspaper that must economize, then, the method of 
filing pictures should (1) Make pictures of obi lous % alue readily 
available, (2) Retain even pictures of no apparent value so tliat 
they may be found if needed or discarded when it is certain that 
they Will never be wanted agam 
The picture editor should see that all photos not currently 
in use flow to the morgue regularly and promptly, instead of bemg 
dumped mto the morgue at irregular intervals This will faeih 
tate their proper handling If the morgue is not equipped to 
classifj all pictures, it should divide the picture stream into 
valuable and less valuable pictures The latter (which should 
include only those for which expenence shows there will probably 
be no call) may be retained in a date file Each day an en\ elope 
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beanng the date is added to this file, containing the “ivorthless” 
pictures of that day If these pictures ever should be needed 
it will usually be possible to locate them after a bnef <!earch 

Let us consider an example of such a “ w orthless ” shot Today 
m the newsphoto service we receive a picture of John Doe, who 
was arrested for arson in a distant city The story has no mter 
est in our locahty, probably never will have But we file it 
away under the date of, say, Oct 1, 19 — Three months later 
John Doe confesses to a string of kidnapings which were national 
news Have we his picture^ We look in the regular classified 
picture file and find nothing However, a telephone call to the 
newsphoto agency reveals that a picture was “serviced to us on 
Oct 1, and there we find it, in the "worthless’ envelope under 
that date In this case, and in many such, the records of the 
agency servicing pictures will help us to recover those we could 
not classify 

Of course this is a makeshift plan, but it is suggested as an 
economy measure when all pictures cannot be classified At 
the end of two years, it wnll perhaps be safe to withdraw an 
envelope from the files, glance through its contents, and destroy 
all but those which have gaine<l rather than lost value, but 
certainly it is a hazardous procedure to destroj pictures which 
have not been held for this length of time 

In the classified picture file, the best rule to follow is Keep tt 
simple The best picture file requires no separate card index 
of any kmd as a means of locating its contents It is a straight 
alphabetical file, ranging tn the same alphabet all persons, places 
and subjects As we shall see later, if any of these picture 
groups, whether of a person, a place, or a subject, must for con 
\ emence be subdivided, the classifications in the group are like- 
wise alphabetical Cross-reference cards the same size as the file 
envelopes are inserted wherever they seem neces-sary In such 
a file, Agnculture will be found under A, Roosevelt under R 
Germany under G If I w ant a picture of Southern sharecroppers 
and look m the file under S 1 will find a reference card sajing 
"See Agnculture Sharecroppers ” 

It IS best to gather together allied subjects rather than to 
scatter them too vndely through the file Clo'^e grouping pernuls 
one m search of pictures for a layout to glance rapidly through 
eierything there is that is close to his subject An editor might 
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for cor:;" to tb" roo'sr-" loo-an^ for s <r 

os “Son cosi^rvatios-*’ Tte^ jsirirt setter b" LttI" iLrri t tii? 
para'nilar h-'-adsic ret tinder “ D-os^t ^ nsrbt fermd p ’■tnre:« 
smted to bb and tt“ dansi^r is th"j nn^t b" orer 

unless tb®r bappsied to faD iind<*r tbe eye c* th" on" cns'inn 
hastilv tbroura ifce file. If everyxhuis remn'elr as.socis^'^d h 
the sublet h“ in znind i? eoscentrated m «o far as possT'' - 
IS a «iss 3 " £le“Cab!s**t drairer» there is mu^h 210"? rhan-" *ha* 
he win b" allowed to insp^'Ct cterythirn th" mo'rs" has os hand 

We have said no card £ 1 " of «uch a p cture inorrw" la n-"-^:— 
fair, but for the purposes- of tbo~" who are clasnfvsnu p cture' 
to go into th" file one nay b" very useful indeed- It need n^>* Ii^ 
new acquidtions, but merely all existin? cla'Sifi'at'OSs Son:" 
of th" larp" «ubj"ct groups nay occupy an entire drawe- o” n''"" 
in the £!" cabinet, but it ttiH b" easier to insp^ eti^b a vo’uni" 
of jactures when tb"y are in on" «pot in th" fiJ" than if they had 
to be looked for in many different place?. 

Of cour^ tb"«e larr" group? will b" b"ohea down into «t.b- 
claasifications. Thu> a fir*t envelop® in the file wiD contain th® 
more c®n®ral rr'iure*, followed by an en\e!op® containing p 
tures ia each subclardfication Each envelope will bear tb® 
general elajaifieatioa and the ^ubclassificatios cl®ariy at the top, 
*0 that th®Te is no difi'nilty in glancing through and obtaining 
what is wanted- To make this clear, let u's p’jU open th® p cture 
file drawTErr in an actual n^w'fpaper morgue and •ee what we have 
under A^'-tetdiure. Here a long «enes of envelop®', each 
containing a handful of pictures and each neatly typed with a 
heading at th® top The envcloptes, a? we leaf back through then 
read* 


Agnculture: (General) 

^mcolture* Au'^ions 
Agneuhur® Earcyanl fc®aES 
^^*eullure: 3J'^t£v2I®, 3Id., f&m 
AgnrJture* Chart? 

Agneulture Conted.? Cornhuskicg 
Agncultur®. Cont^^ti Potato packing 
Agriculture Cooperatn-es 
Agriculture* Cem 
Agneulture Cotton 
^^uculture* Cotton* Gins 
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Agnculture Cotton picking Machines 
Agnculture Crop Control 
\gnculture Dairj Farming 
Agnculture Department of 
Agnculture Dept of Crop Reporting 
Agnculture Dept of Graduate School Board 
Agnculture Dept of Greenhouses 
Agnculture Dept of Hiatorj 
Agnculture Drought 

(See also Dust stonn^, Sod Conservation! 

Agnculture Drought Charts 
■kgriculture Drought Refugees 
Agnculture Drought Relief committees 
Agnculture Electrification 

Agnculture Evpermienlal Farms {See also Beltsnlle) 

Agnculture Farm Machinerj 
Agnculture Farm Scenes (General) 

(See also Gardens, Truck Garden^, see also Large photo 
file) 

Agnculture Farmers 
A^culture Farmers Disputes 
Agnculture Fanners Poverty 
Agnculture Fanners Rally 
Agnculture Farmers ^ otmg Scenes 
Agnculture Farmers, "kouth 
•Agnculture Farming See Farm Scenes 
Agnculture Farms kbandoned 
Agnculture Grapea (See also Indu'itry Grapes) 

\gnculture Imgation (Sec also Soil CoascrvTition) 

•Agnculture Li\-e«tock Shons See Animals Livestock Shows 
Agnculture Mappmg 
Agnculture Pests (See also 

\gnculture Com 
Insects Gra««hoppers 
Injects General File) 

Agnculture Potato Industry 
\gnculture Re«earch 
Agnculture Re«tnctions 

Agnculture Sharecroppers (Sfe also Agnculture Fannc's Rally) 
Agnculture Sheep Ranch 
Agnculture Soil Conservation (5« also 
Floods Control 
Dams 
Shcltcrbelt 
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•Agnculture Soil Erosion See Soil Erosion 
Agnculture Soil le«3 Farming (See olso G«ncke, Dr W F ) 
Agnculture Sugar Beets 
Agcwniltiite Sugar staple 
Agnculture Tobacco {See also Industry Tobacco) 

Agnculture Wheat 

Each heading listed abo\ e represents an env elope of pictures m 
the file, except those marked ith a star, hich are cross-reference 
cards to other places uherc such pictures may be found Other 
parts of the picture file mil contain cross references to some of 
these envelopes For instance, a card mil be found under 
Industry Tobacco referring to Agnculture, where pictures of the 
rarang of tobacco are kept Cross reference under Tobacco, in the 
T portion of the morgue, mil refer to both places 
Perfect classification of pictures is not alwa> s possible where 
I the picture shows a scene which might bear a relation to two or 
three important subjects, but it*will be essj to locate it if a cross- 
reference card is inserted under each beading where it might be 
1 sought 

Each foreign country in such a file constitutes a mam classifica- 
tion, mth many subheads Today, when new spapers are con- 
stantly using foreign pictures, it is important to have them m 
large groups from which rapid selection can be made, as m the 
case of the subject classifications A mere glance over the head- 
ings typed on the en\ elopes may help us to spot what we need for 
a daily story or a Sunday feature Let us glance at such a file 
on Germany It reads. 

Germany (General) 

Germany Agnculture 

•Germany Alps (See Germany Mountains) 

Germany Amusement Parka 
Germany Anti-Jew Scenes 
Germany Army {See also Adolph Hitler 

See also Germany Bavana) 

Germany Army Helmets 
Germany Army Bbine Oeeupaium, 1936 
Germany Army Tanks 
Germany Art 

•Germany Aviation {See Aviation Foreign Germany) 

Germany Babies 

•Germany Baden-Baden (See Germany Resorts) 
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Agnculture Cotton picking Machines 
Agriculture Crop Control 
Agnculture Dairy Farming 
Agnculture Department of 
Agnculture Dept of Crop RepotUng 
Agnculture Dept of Graduate School Board 
Agnculture Dept of Greenhouses 
Agnculture Dept of History 
Agnculture Drought 

(iScc also Dust storms Soil Conservation) 

Agriculture Drought Charts 
Agriculture Drought Refugees 
Agnculture Drought Rehef committees 
Agriculture Electrification 

Agnculture Experimental Farms (See also Beltsnlle) 

Agnculture Farm Machmerj 
Agnculture Farm Scenes (General) 

(See afso Gardens Truck Gardens see also Large photo 
file) 

Agnculture Farmers 
Agnculture Farmers Disputes 
Agnculture Fanners Poi'erty 
Agnculture Farmers Rally 
Agnculture Farmers 1 otmg Scenes 
Agnculture Farmers louth 
■Agnculture Farming See Farm Scenes 
Agnculture Farms Abandoned 
Agnculture Grapes (Sec also Industry Grapes) 

Agnculture Irrigation (Sec also Soil Conservation) 

•Agriculture Livestock Shows Sec Animals Li\ estock Shows 
Agnculture Mappmg 
Agnculture Pests (See also 

Agnculture Com 
Insects Grasshoppers 
Insects General File) 

Agnculture Potato Industry 
Agnculture Research 
Agnculture Restnctions 

Agriculture Sharecroppers (S^c also Agnculture Farmers Rally) 
Agriculture Sheep Ranch 
Agnculture Soil Conservation (Sec also 
Floods Control 
Dams 

Shelterbelt Projects) 
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“AgncultOre Soil Erosion See Soil Erosion 
Agnculture Soil less Famung (See ofeo Gencke, Dr W F ) 
Agriculture Sugar Beets 
Agriculture Sugar Maple 
Agnculture Tobacco {See aUo Industry Tobacco) 

Agnculture TVTieat 

Each heading listed abo\e represents an envelope of pictures m 
the file, except those marked with a star, which are cross reference 
cards to other places where such pictures may be found Other 
parts of the picture file will contain cross references to some of 
these envelopes For instance, a card will be found under 
Industry Tobacco referring to AgncuUuTe, where pictures of the 
raising of tobacco are kept Cross reference under Tobacco, in the 
T portion of the morgue, will refer to both places 
Perfect cla'^sification of pictures is not always possible where 
the picture shows a scene which might bear a relation to two or 
three important subjects, but it will be easy to locate it if a cross 
reference card is inserted under each heading where it might be 
sought 

Each foreign country in such a file constitutes a mam classifies 
tion, with many subheads Today, when newspapers are con- 
stantly using foreign pictures, it is important to have them in 
large groups from which rapid selection can be made, as m the 
case of the subject classifications A mere glance o\er the head- 
ings typed on the envelopes may help us to spot what w e need for 
a daily story or a Sunday feature Let us glance at such a file 
on Germany It reads 
Germany (General) 

Germany Agnculture 
•German} Alps {See Germany Mountains) 

Germany Amusement Parks 
Germany Anti-Jew Scenes 
Germany Army also Adolph Hitler 

See also Germany Havana) 

Germany Army Helmets 
Germany Army Khme Occupation, 1936 
Germany Army Tanks 
Germany Art 

•Germany Aviation {See Aviation Foreign Germany) 

Germany Babies 

‘Germany Baden Baden (See Gennany Resorts) 
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Germany Bavaria 

Germany Berlin 

Germany Berlin Airport 

Germany Berlin Olympic Stadium 

Germany Berlin Reichstag 

Germany Berlin Zoo 

Germany Border (See also Austria Border) 

Germany Bremen 
Germany Cabinet 
Germany Canals 
Germany Castles 
Germany Catholic Monasteries 
Germany Churches 

Germany Church Leaders (See also Mueller, Dr Heinrich) 
Germany Coblenz 
Germany Cologne 

Germany Colonies (See o/so Germany Diis«eldorf) 
Germany Concentration Camps 
Germany Crowd Scenes 
Germany Eisleben 

Germany Elections {See aho Hitler and von Hindenburg) 

Germany Flensburg 

Germany Frank/ort am-AIam 

Germany Freystadt 

Germany Garmisch Partenkirchen 

Gcnnany Hamburg 

Germany Housing 

Germany Industry 

Germany Kiel 

Germany Labor Service Battalions 
Germany Lambach 

•Germany Landeck {See Germany Border) 

Germany Leipzig 
Germany Lichterfeld 
Germany Mamz 
Germany Mountains 
Germany Munich 
Germany Mumch Airport 
Germany Natues 
Germany Navy 

Germany Navy Submarines (See also Large picture file) 

Germany Nazi Congress 

Germany Nazi Congress (See also Hitler) 

Germany Newspapers 
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Gennany 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Gennany 

Gennany 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

•Germany 

•Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Gennany 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Gennany 

Gennany 

Germany 


Nuiembe^ 

Numberg 
Oberammer^u 
People Types 
Police 
Hailroads 

Reichstag (See also Hitler) 

Relief 

Resorts 

Rhine Ri\er (See Germany Rural Scenes) 
Rothenburg-on the-Tauber Kapellenplatz ( 
Rural Scenes) 

Rural Scenes 
Saar Temtory 
Sports 

Storm Troops 
Stuttgart 
Swastika 
Taonenbci^ 

Travel 

Tra\ermuende Airport 
Teutoburg Wood 
Tinned Mothers 
T cterans 

Wagner, Richard Memorials 
War Games 

War Mechanical Equipment 
War Preparedness 
Women 
Workers 

Youth (See also von Mackensen, August) 


It is merely necessary to glance over such a list 
classifications as this to reahze that the problem m t 
so to divide up a huge volume of pictures that tbej 
difiicult to sort through, and at the same time keep 
one spot m the file all pictures that might be related t< 
the editor has to illustrate To scatter them to var. 
the morgue or to fad to subdivide them sufficiently n 
them of much of their availability As a matter of i 
like Great Bniam and France mil ha\ e still larger pr 
than the one just cited The editor is interested in be 
to find the picture when he wants it, and to find the 1 
picture The alphabetical file can best serve bim in 
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All pen«ons in the news nre cimwl ftlph'il>eticnll> under tlicir 
mines, wlicther thej be forrign diclstop* local forirt> «omen 
notorious cnminnN or bcloni; to nii) otlii r cntigor) «liirh imclit 
imke them luwfinorth) Wlicri tlit jup^n Imn n rchtion to 
f-oint Bulijccl ill tlie tiens a cro"'-* nftrciict rnrd is iiiHrtrsl in tlif* 
fileuiulirthitMibjecl nfcmni^totlK mine file Thus Hitler Ins 
ft file of Im own but n cro-'S refcrrnrt under ' nnous el'is.’Htfientions 
of the ‘ Gcnnan\ fih \\h<n ft ixp'orn! file coneeriLs an imh 
\idual «ho has hiRh liens Milue the Miliiine of pictures nin> 
become «o imixirtnnt tint it is neei-ssrj to MjlNliiide tin in to 
render thcrn^niore u eful Ihe fir«l intumi Buhdivi ion is to 
phc( ill) pictures of the jterton alone in oru cnMlojx nnd all 
picluns of him tnl/i oO era tii a ^ocon^l < n\ eloi> Fhe-e em t lojies 
arc imrkixl John Dor tnUnlual and Join Dor Groups I \«n 
this funpk Kilnhv i ion fails m the ca. « ofthenallj Ricat iiotabloH 
Mo t pictun morpn-' eoniam hrpe fdcs on fiep'ons appcaniiK 
eoiustantlj in front pact inns lake for m«tanee, a file on 
Frinkhn 1) Iloo eidt ami planet, oior thi ( nirloiKH of i irture* 
Thc> nad Iiki this 
Uoo«c\cIt franklin n Mresnl Flip 

kdirr't l*n»paKanda 
kirjilancs 
Ancestors 
Ancc'tral Home 
\rt Cdlcction 

Assassination \ttcmpt IPt-t 
AK*i«tant V N«\-5 
At Arhneton 

I)a.scball Openinps 

Chatauqua 

Cliicaso Conixntion 

Church 

Congicss 

Constitution Hall 

Dedications 

etc 

Automobiles 
Hirtldaj Celebrations 
Bonus \eto 
Cabinet 

CampaiipiinR {Stt BooeeiarU IVesidential 
Campaign) 
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Roosevelt, Franklin D Canadian Visit 
Cancaturea 
Childhood 
Chnstmas 
Chnstmaa Cards 
Chnstoias Seals 
Costumes 
Cruises Farragut 

Nourmahal 
Pacific, 1934 
Sequoia 

Degrees 

Dogs 

Doubles 

Drought Tour, 1936 
Farm 

Fishing Trips 
Gifts 

Groups General File 
1932 
1033 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Homes Hyde Park 

Mount Weather, Va 
NY City 
White Hou^e 
Individuals In Auto 
At Desk 
. Microphones 
: On Trams 
: Orating 
: Portraits 
: Snulmg 
' Votmg 
Lajang Cornerstones 
Letters 
Alcdals 
Messages 

PojntlTYfMl 
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llocxou'lt, rranklm D.. I’anny Ilomlnns Tmtcit 

aUa picture file) 

: IVtem 

: 1‘ret^f ntAtion*! and An Rril< 

: I*re«idMiti*il CainirtiKn, 1P35 
: l*roclamatiom 

: Iladio Aildre^*ica {Sre ItuImdiiaU Mirft>- 
plionr^) 

; Kcrepiion-i 
: IlM Cro«a 

: BaUitif' 

: Sicnaturr 
: ItilW ]{t3l 

; IPt5 
. 193r, 

* IMiilippinc Comtitiition 
: Tnp" Sooth America Good Will, 1030 
Southern Tnp, 1031 
• Southern Tour, 1030 
: Southern Tnp, Nov.-I>cc,, 1DJ5 
:We*tcmTour, 1031 
: Wt-tem Tour, 1037 
: Victory Dinner 
: Voting 

: Welootne Home, Nov., 1030 
: Yachti 

UnilotS Stntos pro^ldonti nrr not tho only ouch pirturo 

files might as.'unio proportioas which rccjuircd n large numlier of 
rl.aH.-ific.ations. Persons who, like tho Duke of Windsor, Charles 
A. Lindbergh, and man)- others, have been constantly in the news 
over a long period of years will require careful classification. 
The older pictures Miould not be thrown away, for it is precNely 
thc^'C w liich may frequently lend interest and charm to a layout. 

We have ^ecn that indhiduals arc fileil alphabetically under 
their names. This does not, of course, make it impos.-ible to have 
such gcneml .subject clas.'.ifications ns People (meaning t>i>os of 
people rather than individuals) ;Crfi7ic, meaning tj^pcs of criminals 
and pictures suited to general feature stories on crime, rather than 
indhddual criminals; and, in fact, any other such general headings 
' under which experience may show that requests for pictures arc 
made fnKiucntly. If a particular picture seems to be one for 
which there would be no call under the indixddunl’s name but 
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which might serv e as a “type, ’ it should go m one of these groups, 
ivith a cross reference card under the name as a precaution 
A People file would show such subclassifications as 


Acrobats 

Food Tasters 

Pygmies 

Aenahsts 

Freaks 

Quadruplets 

Artists 

Freckled 

Reformers 

Auctioneers 

Giants 

Reporters 

Auto Mechanics Glass Blowers 

Reumted 

Bakers 

Gun Makers 

Sailors 

Bald heads 

Gypsies 

Schoolteachers 

Balloon 

Hermits 

Scissors Gnnders 

Vendors 

Heroes 

Seamen 

Barbers 

Hitch Hikers 

Spintualists 

Bartenders 

Identical 

Sports Fans 

Bellhops 

Persons 

Steeplejacks 

Bigamists 

Immigrants 

Stewardesses 

Blacksmiths 

Impersonators 

Stokers 

Blind 

Laborers 

Stowaways 

Bndes 

Liars 

Street Cleaners 

Buglers 

Lumberjacks 

Street Salesmen 

Bullfighters 

hlailmen 

Suffragettes 

Butchers 

Milkmaids 

Sweethearts 

Canmbals 

Miners 

Telephone 

Champions 

Missionaries 

Operators 

Cheerleaders 

Motherhood 

Treasure Hunters 

Chefs 

Mountaineers 

Transients 

Chorus Men 

Negroes 

Tnplets 

Clowns 

Nudists 

Twms 

Collectors 

Nurses 

Vagrants 

Condemned 

Occupations 

A endors 

Cortortiomsts 

(Unusual) 

\entnioquist3 

CCpTmtlB 

Office Hdp 


Darede^uls 

Old People 

V aitresses 

Deaf Alutes 

Organ Gnnders 

ar ^ ctenins 

Dentists 

Painters 

indow Vi ashers 

Druggists 

Peddlers 

Women Blacksmiths 

Drum Majors 

Personalities 

Crusaders 

Drunkards 

Photographers 

Lion Tamers 

Escorts 

Plastic faced 

Nurses 

E\ icted 

Polar Bear 

Police 

Famil} Groups 

Policemen 

Ships Officers 

Eat 

Poljgamists 

Unusual 

Fiddlers 

Possemen 

Occupations 
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A general Cnme file would contain such subclassifications as 

Arson Hatchet Slayings Murders 

Bombings Hex Cases Murder Scenes 

Capital Punishment Hideouts Police Round-ups 

Children Jail Breaks Pre-vention Work 

Detection Junes Tar and Feathers 

Equipment Kidnaping Torture Victims 

Firebugs Lie Detector Trail Scenes 

Floggings Lineup Violence 

Gangster Funerals Lynchmgs Women 

Slayings lilail Robberies Youth 

Hangings Man Hunts 

Cross reference cards will have much to do with determining 
the usefulness of the alphabetical file There may be good 
pictures of skiing under several nations, but a cross reference in 
the jS’s will locate them all 

It IS natural to ask the question whether, since pictures must 
often be looked for in several places, even in an alphabetical file, 
it might not be as well to employ some other filing system, to- 
gether with a card catalogue or index with uhich to locate them 
Some have advocated filing pictures numerically, that is the last 
twenty five pictures the morgue acquired \\ ould be placed m an 
envelope capable of holding that number and placed in the file 
under an accession number A card would be placed m the index 
for each picture, with as many cross reference'! as required 
The only thing to bo said concerning the numeneal file for 
pictures IS that newspapers which havetned it have found it hope- 
lessly inadequate Consider the plight of the editor who cornea 
to the morgue asking for “the best dozen pictures you have on 
Roosevelt " We have glimpsed above the amount of matenal 
such a name might yield If each of the hundreds of pictures 
were m a different part of the file it would take a w eek to select 
tJiP -be-st twelve Tim ji4ght nf the ediinr au 

conservation or industry would be as desperate 

It is safe to say that all important newspapers use the alpha- 
betical system for filing pictures today A few use a vanant of 
the alphabetical file, by keeping the pictures of individuals in one 
alphabet, the pictures of places in another, and the pictures of 
subjects, such as agriculture or industry, in a third Some have a 
completely separate picture morgue of sports, both players and 
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scenes Many of those ^ho began with such systems are now 
changing over, because the greater the \olume of nervsphotos and 
the more frequent the demands that are made for them to the 
morgue, the more con\ement it is found to have everythmg in a 
single alphabetical file Whj ? Well, as an instance consider 
IS hat might happen if the city desk (not the sports department) 
calls up and asks for a photo of John Doe He is, we may 
suppose, a featherweight boxer, but his name does not happen to 
be famihar to the morgue employee Failing to find him m the 
general file, she may ask the citj desk “What is the story?” 
“^Vhy, John Doe hasjust won the sweepstake ” Or he may have 
just killed his mother-m law It will take a good deal of precious 
time and explanation before ho is finally located m the separate 
sports file In a general alphabetical file, he would have been 
spotted at once 

Names prominent m sport will be filed bke all other pictures of 
individuals There will however, be a general subject file for 
sports m the 5 s, containing such subdivasions os Baselall, 
Basketball, Bating, Crews, Cross country Runs, Football, Golf, 
Horses (the subdivisions under this would hst alphabeticallj 
pictures of all racehorses), Hunting, Ice Hockey, Ice Skating, 
Indoor Sports, Jousting, LaCrosse, Marathons, Motorcycling, 
Mountain Climbing, Olympic Games, Ping Pong, Polo, Racetracks, 
Stadiums, Tennis, Tilting, Track and Field, "Women's Sports, 
Wrestling 

Each foreign country is the subject of a mam clas'^ification in 
the alphabetical picture file Under that nation are grouped all 
suhgeds and places which belong with it Thus the industrj of 
Sweden, the housing projects in Sweden, and the cities and geo 
graphical landmarks would each take a subdassification under the 
main head iStceden 

When we come to our own country, such a plan has to be dis 
carded, because the great bulk of the pictures the morgue has on 
file concern something or other m the United States They are 
filed as w e hav e already noted, under Agnculture, Crime, or w hat- 
ever they may concern There wall be in the alphabetical file a 
mam classification United Slaies It will probably show such 
subdivisions as Army, Navy, Marine Corps Aviation of the 
strictly military vanety may be handled here, if desired Some 
newspapers hav e found it better to make Aviation one of the main 
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classifications in the picture morgue, gathering together under this 
broad heading all aviation pictures, including commercial avia- 
tion, Umted States government aviation, and foreign aviation, 
with of course a subclassification for each foreign nation The 
reason for domg this is that a great many aviation layouts are 
used which draw regularly upon all these different groups, and it 
is therefore found convement to have them together No rule 
should be laid dorni, but each picture morgue should be gov erned 
in matters like this by the run of requests as a general indication of 
what classifications will prove most useful in the file in special 
instances 

Each state of the United States can convemently be a mam 
classification, with places and subjects referring specifically to that 
state grouped together In fihng pictures by state, care should be 
taken not to place under the state heading those which belong 
under general subject headings, such as Agriculture, Industry, etc 
Only subjects which would logically be asked for by states should 
be so classified A file for New York State shows 

General File 

Albany 

Auburn 

Barge Canals 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Catskill Mountains {See also Mountains Catslulla) 

Chatauqua 

FishkiU (See Sports Ski Jumping) 

Fort Niagara 
Governors Island 

I^ake Placid (See Sports Ski Jumping) 

Little Falls 
Long Island 

New York City General 
Seasonal 
Air Views 
Aquarium 
Armones 
Beaches 
Bow ery 

British Consulate 

Broadway 

Buildings 
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New York City: Churches 

: Coney Island 
: Cotton Exchange 
: Crovrd Scenes 
: Demonstrations 
: Elevated R^way 
: Ellis Island 
: Fifth Avenue 

: Harbor (See New York City: Water Front, Harbor, 
and Piers) 

: Harlem 
: History 

: Holland Tunnel {See N.Y. City: Tunnels: Holland) 

: Housing Authority 
: Madison Square Garden 
: hfarket Scenes 
: Aletropolitan Opera House 

: Midtown Hudson Tunnel (Sre N.Y. City: Tunnels: 

Midtown) 

: Monuments 
: Motorboat Shows 
: Kfuseums 

: National Broadcasting BuDdmg 
: Parades {See Parades: N.Y. City) 

: Parks 

: Pennsylvania Station 

: Piers {See N.Y. City: Water Front, Harbor, and Piers) 

: Playgrounds 
. Police 
: Post Office 

: Radio City: {See Radio: Radio City) 

: lUots 

: Riverside Drive Parkway 
*. E/vikafeURC Centex 
: Schools 
; Skyline 
: Slums 

: Stock Exchange (See afro New Jersey: Jersey City; 

N.Y. Stock Exchan^) 

: Streets 
: Subwas^ 

: Sweatshops 
: Tammany Hall 
: Theaters 
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New York City Times Square 

Tombs (See Pnsons New York Tombs) 

Traffic 

Tumiels Holland 
Llidtown 
Lincoln 
Union Square 
Wall Street 
Water Supply 

Water Front, Harbor, and Piers 
World’s Fair 1939 

biiagara Falls 
Pobce 
Rochester 
Rooseveltown 
Saratoga Spnngs 
State Seal 
Staten Island 
Wallkill 
West Point 
Westchester County 

Jail 

White Plains 
Wilson 

We have tried to give enough specific examples to illustrate the 
problems that anse in filing pictures There is always, of course, 
the matter of handling a few oversized pictures These require 
a special large picture file, either a cabinet of shallow draw ers or 
trays, or merely broad shelves close together so that only a small 
group of pictures is placed on each shelf where they may be readily 
located As we ha>e seen in some of the listings abo\e, such 
pictures carry’ a reference card in the regular file 

riuNQ Cuts in the Monaun 
In addition to pictures, the morgue files a certain number of 
cuts which may be needed again Most new spapers save (1) all 
good 1-, 2-, and 3-column cuts of individuals who have any real 
news \ alue and all cuts in these sizes of local indmduals how ever 
unimportant they may seem; (2) cuts larger than 3 columns only 
on very important people, (3) some cuts, other than individuals, 
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for which there may be repeated use, as ships, cities, major 
disasters, racehorses 

All envelopes m the cut file are S-column size They are 
marked as in the picture file and arranged alphabetically There 
IS no separate card index and no grouping under subject heads, 
but only straight alphabetical filing A few oversized cuts may 
be kept in a special drav er or cabinet and reference cards inserted 
m the regular cut file 

Here again, as with pictures, some newspapers have tned and 
some still prefer a numencal filing of cuts mth a card mdex The 
weight of the metal, it is quite true, makes for a httle mote 
trouble if the file must be expanded, but normal expansion can be 
foreseen and readily allowed for m planning such a file Again, 
the alphabetical fihng makes for speed m finding the cuts when 
called for, and that is a very important item m any morgue 
The bulk of the cuts made aic not Ea\ed The problem of 
holding onto so much metal would be enormous, and the news- 
paper could not repnnt the same picture layouts often The 
pictures themselves may be used again, but they are changed in 
appearance by new croppings, new combinations, new layouts, 
and, of course, by their reference to new events The newspaper 
saves cuts of individuals as “insurance” against the big story that 
may break close to a deadline Often, when there is time and a 
good news picture has just come m, a new cut is made in pref- 
erence to the old one on file in the morgue 
Every cut before filmg is marked with complete identification 
on the back For this an acid ink that is mdehble on the metal is 
used This is a v ery important procedure, for the cut, just as the 
photograph, must be properly identified before its u^e in the paper 
or grave dangers of libel may be incurred As an added precau- 
tion in identification, and also to show the editor just how the cut 
will look m print, a copy of it is cut out of the edition m which it 
was published and is filed with it in the morgue envelope 

Filing Mats in the Morgue 
Some newspapers make a considerable u<to of small picture mats 
furnished by the services These maj be filed nght m the 
envelopes with the newsphotos, if desired A proof should 
accompany the mat as identification and the mat itself should 
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also be identified on the back, m a margin or clear space, taking 
care not to injure it m so domg 
Different morgues use different methods of charging pictures 
out to editors and employees of the newspaper Whatever 
method is followed, it is important to see that all pictures are 
returned to the files If pictures must be multilated, as in 
cutting them up for a pastedown layout or photomontage, they 
should go first to the photographic department to be copied, and 
the copy, rather than the original, should be used If the 
photograph was made by a staff photographer, then the studio 
will be able to pnnt a dupheate from the original negative, leaving 
one copy in the morgue file Unless there is great supervision of 
this matter, many valuable newsphotos will be drained out of the 
morgue files, never to be replaced or duplicated 
A simple plan is to keep a daily sheet on which is recorded every 
picture lent, under its classifications, followed by the name of the 
borrower, the department of the newspaper, and the date on 
which it may be expected to appear m the paper A large box is 
kept m the composing room, next to the cut bank, with a lock to 
winch only the morgue has the key The hd of this box has a 
large sht to allow pictures to be dropped into it When pictures 
are delivered to the cut bank from the engraving plant, along ivith 
the cuts, they are depo«iited m this box as soon as the printer has 
completed his verifications A morgue employee collects them 
each day and checks them off the lists of pictures still unreturned 
Back lists are checked over each day by the morgue, and pictures 
which have not returned after their publication, or which did not 
appear on the date expected, are inquired about at the proper 
department 


Filing Negatives of Newsphotos 
The photographic studio usually keeps its oivn file of negatives 
of all pictures made by the staff cameramen These negatives 
are seldom called for, after the first pnnting, since the print is on 
file m the morgue They therefore do not require filing m a 
manner which makes for great speed in constant handling, as is 
true of pictures Nevertheless, there ivill be an occasional call 
for an additional pnnt from a negative 
The most convenient filing ^tem for negatives is the numtri- 
cal Each negative has a number scratched on it The daj’s 
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crop of negatues can be stored on shelves m the boxes in 
which the film i\as purchased, each box contaimng about 25 
negatives The numbers of these would be marked on the end 
of the box ■50 they could be easily read, as "No 125 to 150’ 

Some of the larger papers go to much more trouble to file their 
negatives, placing each one in a cellophane envelope and fihng 
them m drawers The negative and envelope bear the number, 
and the film may be examined through the envelope without 
withdrawing it or possibly damaging it In any case, it is neces- 
sarj to keep an alphabetical card file of negatives, by names of 
people, subjects, and places, and with a certain number of cross- 
reference cards Each card bears the number of the negative, 
by which it maj be located 

A APPLICATION EXERCISLS 

1 Obtain two copK?s of different Sunda> newspapers which use wanj 
pictures Clip all the pictures and their overhnes Assume these pictures 
are prints or mats For identification, number these pictures consocutiv elj 
On cop> paper, indicate opposite the numeral for each picture the clasaifiea 
tion label on the morgue envelope m which }ou Sic each picture, indicating 
cross-reference cards where needed 

2 Select from thc«<i piclutoa the 2o per cent which > ou think are least apt 
to be used again b} these papers For each of three of this less valuable 
2o per cent, write out a logical imaginary case in which a story or feature 
might develop which would call for a rcprmting of the picture or part of the 
picture Explain how } ou would file this less valuable group in case the 
paper could not afford to classify each print individually 

B CHAPTER ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 

1 Suppose j our newspaper is a sub-metropolitan daily situated in a town 
which has no distributing office of a news picture agency and that therefore 
your nonlocal pictures come in mat form from the N E A syndicate at 
Cle\ eland, Ohio, 600 miles from your toivn You wish to preserve the mats 
as you would prmts, yet your budget will not permit classifying each one 
individually nor a long distance telephone call for information on previously 
furnished mats What simple system might be devised for filing these mats 
m two groups of “Probably Usable Again” to be classified individually, and 
“Probably Worthless” to be retained for two years? 

2 Many small neivspapers which preservo picture prints and mats at all 
dehver them from copy desk or pressroom once a week, or less frequently, to 
the morgue to be filed Comment on this practice 

3 How often should pictures or mats be culled out? 

4 Comment on the use of a card index for a classified picture file 

5 Suppose you have several pictures or mats of experiments with growmg 
com m chemicals without soil to determine facts about soil nutrition These 
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conceivably could be filed under such headings as these Science Experi- 
ments Soil Nutrition, AgncuUnre Experiment Station Corn Chemical 
Nutriment, Chemurgy Com vntkout Sod, etc Apnmeobject in any morgue 
classification is to use a psychological approach which will file an item under a 
heading which is apt to occur to an editor looking for the item months or 
years after it has been catalogued Explain where you might file these com 
pictures, and how you would then insure their being quickly traceable 
through the headings indicated 

6 What is a helpful policy with respect to grouping certain topics m a 
single file drawer? 

7 Suppose you have prints or mats of charts showing the effect of the 
1934 drought on prmcipal farm products in your trade area Under what 
classification would you file them? 

8 How would you file pictures of termite damage and pictures of the 
application of methods for providing against termite infestation in farm 
buildings? 

9 Pictures relating to Great Britain obviously would bulk large m any 
morgue How ivould you provide against pictures becoming "lost ’ under 
the too lai^o headmg Great Bntainf 

10 Suppose you have photographs of the present governor of your state 
taken alone, also photographs of him in groups with members ol his family, 
members of his personal staff at the state capital, members of his graduating 
class at the Harvard Law School Conceivably, you might wish to get your 
bands on one or all of these pictures quickly How would you file them so 
as to make this possible without burying the other figures m the groups or 
without burying pictures of the governor alone? 
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AddiUn eoloT process The production of colored images by actual addition 
of the pnmarj light colors, * e , bj superimposition of light, or, what is 
\'isually similar, bj juxtaposition of minute adjacent areas of the various 
primaries 

AtrhnisA An air-opcratcd apparatus for the purpose of shootmg a fine even 

spray of paint onto a photographic print or other surface 
Aulochrome A color transparency plate of the additive type which ante- 
dates other existing direct color emulsions 
Balance Equilibrium between the visual factors of which a layout is 
composed Such equilibnum ma> be active, in which case it is termed 
asj’mmctnc, it may be static, m wbicb case it is called symmetric 
Ben Bay A copjnghted process taking its name from the l^^ enter, by 
means of which dot patterns re«embling halftone and other designs may 
be transferred to metal and etched to give a relief printing surface 
Bite The depth of erosion caused on a metal plate b> the action of the 
etching acid 

Black tetter Bold or hear} Gothic type used m Germany 
Camera lucida An instrument used to project an enlarged or reduced imago 
of a picture or photo onto a sheet of paper 
Candid camera There is no such thing for candid is a term used to describe 
a t}pe of picture which can be and has been taken with any kind of 
camera Candid is a recognized term mcaniog “ammated'* por 
traiturc 

Caption A bnefly worded explanation accompanjing a pnnted picture 
Carbro A subtractive color printing process using bichromated gelatm 
images superimposed 
Casltny See stereotyping and casting 

Charadenstic curve A graphic representation of the growth of density of 
an emulsion with increase in exposure 
Chromatone A subtractive color pnntmg process using toned and super- 
imposed film positives 

Circle of confusion The diameter of a mmutc circle or dot which is arbitra 
nly considered visible only ns a point to the eye at some predetermined 
viewing distance This diameter may vary, dependmg upon whether 
the image is to be viewed small or as an enla^ement, from, eay, 
Hoc in or less 

Cold top The coating sensitive to light, with which a sheet of metal is 
treated by the engraver so that a photographic negative may be pnnted 
upon it, as on a sheet of photographic paper 
Contact printing Pnntmg by means of direct contact between the negative 
and the positive prmtmg material 
423 
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Contrast The quality of relative bnlliancc of a photographic image A 
negative with a great range of tones has much contrast The term used 
m this IV ay is roughly Bynonymous with “gamma” Contrast in a 
print 13 more often meant as a measure of apparent brilliance rather than 
actual range of tones A contras^ print is one with many black and- 
white tones, a paucity of gray tones 

Content Subiect matter of the newsphoto, as distinguished from its photo- 
graphic quabties or reproduction values 
Conttnuily A layout of pictures showing a progressive sequence 
Copy value Reproduction value of the newsphoto, from the standpoint of 
engraving and the printing processes to which it will be subjected 
Crop To mark oR a portion of a photographic prmt, in order to indicate 
to the engraver what part of the whole picture is to be mcluded in the 
halftone 

Cu/hnes Synonymous with captions May refer to o\ erlme, underlines, or 
to lines printed at one side of the picture 
Cut bank The desk or counter in the composing room where cuts are 
received and based, assembled with their cutlines and distributed to the 
makeup men as needed to complete pages The cut bank should have 
racks or storage space for cuts which must be held for several days 
Cutout A figure in halftone from which all background has been removed 
Density A term used to indicate the actual amount of silver deposit on a 
sensitive surface Technically it is the amount of “light-stopping sub- 
stance m the silver deposit” and is the logarithm of the opacity when 
opacity IS considered as the resistance of a substance to the passage of 
light 

DepthoJ focus (Depth of field, more accurately ) A term used to describe 
the hypothetical “number” of planes at varying distances from the 
camera which are m apparent focus Thus, theoretically only one 
plane is m focus at a time, but to the eye objects both nearer the camera 
and further from it may appear to be m sharp focus, this distance from 
near to far object is known as the depth of field or depth of focus It is, 
of course, a variable dependmg on the catena established as visual 
“sharpness ” 

Desensitizing The process of dyeing films just before or during develop- 
ment to render them relatively insensitive to light of printing intensitj 
in order that they may be developed by inspection 
Dtapkragm A metal ins aperture of continuously vanable size used to 
control the volume of light entering a lens as well as the eflec tive relative 
size of the fens opening 

Doctor blade Knife-edged blade which scrapes the excess ink off the surface 
of the copper cylmder in rotogravure pnntmg 
Dodging Varying the amount of light reaching certam portions of the 
pnntmg surface — contact or projection printing — to compensate for 
undesLTcd densities of tone in the ot^mal negative 
Dovhle printing A photoengraving process by which black lettering is 
obtamed on the light background of a halftone The halftone negative 
la first printed on the metal, which la then teexposed to light m a contact 
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frame under a negative line film of the lettermg m exact position and 
with sufficient area of black surface to mask all parts of the metal 
except where the letters arc to be prmted White lettering on a 
dark halftone is obtained by stripping the positii e line film of the letters 
onto the lialftonc film before printing takes place 
Dropout A high light background area or other portion of a halftone which 
13 rendered m pure white instead of showing a dot pattern caused by the 
halftone screen 

Dufay A color transparency film of the additive tj^ie 
Dumrrxy A sheet ol paper on which a la>out is executed A newspaper 
page dummj, though small, wnll have the same proportions as the 
newspaper page, is ruled for columns, and usuallj has numbers on the 
side to mdicate measurements m Imcs of tj’pe 
Expoaurt The terra used when speaking of the amount of light received by 
a photographic emulsion 

Finlay A color transparencj plate of the additive type, differing from roost 
"direct color" film and plate materials in that mnumerable positive 
color transparencies may be prmicd from the taking negative, instead 
of the original negative being reversed to produce a smgle color 
transparency 

Fixing The process of removing from developed emulsions the unexposed 
stiver halides 

"F” number A pure number (a ratio) used to measure the relative size of 
the lens aperture and consequently the relative speeds of lenses It is 
the ratio of the diameter of the lens opening to its focal length 
Focal length The distance from an optical point or plane, usually lying 
within a lens to the point at which parallel entering bght rajs emerge 
as convergent rajs coming to a focus or point 
Fog A uniform deposit of silver on an emulsion which partially or entirely 
obscures the regular photographic image It may bo caused by stray 
light or it may occur chemically or electrically 
Formal The shape and site of the newspaper page, or any page 
Gamma The relation “of the density range of the negativre to the range 
of the logantbms of the exposures producing them " It is an abstract 
number, a ratio, mcasunng the contrastmess of a negative which has 
received a theoretically correct exposure 
A gamma of 1 0 indicates that the negative would transmit a range of light 
mtensities exactly proportional to those of the onginal photographed 
Glossy A photographic print on white gloss paper 
GolAtc A classical type face showing uniform strokes 
Halftone The process of breaking up the continuous tones of a photograph 
or wash drawmg so that these tones may be transferred to metal and 
etched to give a prmtmg surface The breaking up is accomplished by 
rephotographmg the picture through a halftone screen 
Halftone c«f A metal reproduction of a continuous tone picture, with a 
relief prmtmg surface in dot formation 
Hyperaenaitizing A process employed to mcrease film speed, applied either 
shortly before, or after, exposure, the mcrease m speed does not last 
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long and so either exposure or development — depending on the particu- 
lar process used — must occur close m time to the hypersensitjzing 
Insert A picture to be inserted by the engraver in a space indicated for it 
m the layout furmshed him 

Intaglio A photoengraving process which results m a metal printing surface 
which holds the ink in minute cups or depressions 
Intensification The process of buildmg up added density on a developed 
Sliver image, because of insulHcicnt image density 
Jump The continuation of a story from the page on which it began to 
some other page of the paper The headlme used on the contmued 
portion 13 referred to as a “jump head ” 

Kodachrome A color transparency film m which the three superimposed 
taliing images — three thin layers stripped onto one film support — are 
reversed and dyed subtraclivcly in their respective minus colors (with- 
out, of course being removed from the celluloid film base) 

Layout A plan of display for pictorial or prmted matter or both 
Line cut A metal reproduction of a line drawing or other picture without 
continuous tones Such a cut has a rebef pnntmg surface produced 
by etching 

Lithograpkte pencil Very soft pencil used by newspaper artists to put crop 
marks on the face of photographs These marks maybe readily rubbed 
oS without injuring the prmt 

Latitude A term used to express the degree of error permissible in exposure 
to achieve a usable exposure, the working exposure range of the emul 
Sion, m other words 

Makeup Assemblage by the pnnter of the metal type slugs, cuts, and other 
matenal, m the arrangement in which they arc to appear in the prmted 
page or advertisement The word is also widely used to refer to the 
refinements of makeup which the printer can supply 
Mask A cellophane covering, painted so as to block out certain portions 
of a picture which is to be copied m the engraver’s camera 
Afaslfteod Statement of the newspaper’s ownership, as required by postal 
regulations Usually a small block of type on the editorial page, with 
the paper’s name at the top, followed by names of owner, officers, press 
association affiliations, subscnption price 
Minus colors (As, minus red ) In primary colors, the cblor sensation of 
the two reraammg colors, the minus color not being present Thus, 
mmus blue = red & green, which produces a color sensation of yellow 
to the eye 

Mortise A space or hole cutting into the general surface or outline of a 
picture or a cut Such a hole may be used for cutlines or other tj pe or 
It may allow for the close joining and fitting of one picture with another 
Nameplate Also called the "flag" The name of the newspaper, as it 
appears m a characteristic tjrpc face and style, on the front page and 
on the first pages of additional sections 
Orthochromatic Sensitive to all spectrum colors from ultraviolet and blue 
through green and some yellow, but not to the red hues 
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Ovtrhne A special caption pnnted o\cr the picture, as a heading, m larger 
tjTC 

PoncAroma/ic Sensitive to all colors of the auiblc spectrum 
Poiledovn A picture la>out in which the newsphotos are pasted in their 
exact positions on a sheet of nhite Bristol board 
Photomoniage A picture taj out combining and blending set eral photos to 
create a emglc impression 

Polaroid Jilier A thin flat piece of glass enclosing minute crj-stals whieh 
transmit onlj polamed light Since much reflected light is polarized, 
a polarizer remoi cs some reflections ami glare 
Pnmanea The three primary colors — colored light as distinct from 
"colored ’ pigment — which cannot be produced from nnj other colors 
but which m combination can produce an> other colors 
Pnnl A poaitue image from a photogrnpbio negative A tmnsparency 
IS of course a form of print 

Promt camera The engraver’s camera, speciall} designed and equipped 
for producing the negatnea used in photocngrating 
rroe«ssJ?/m Afilmofvcrj high contrast, or gamma, used for subjects like 
copiung work which ha>o only a abort light-«ca1e range 
Projedton pnnitng Trinting b> projection of the lif,ht image from the 
^cgatl^c upon the printing surface with a leas, the resrrse, as it were, 
of the picture-taking process, the ncgatisc image being projected out 
through the camera onto a scnsitueil paper 
Reduclim The process of rcmoiing silver from a photographic emulsion 
after dev clopmcnt because of too great dcnsitv 
Re/Ux camera A camera with an interior mirror to intercept the light 
image and project it upon an cictm ground glass atop the camera Just 
before exposure the mirror swings clear of the path of the light, or in 
some miniature reflexes, a separate lens s^'stem is employed for the 
mirror and top ground glass plane 

liefouefitng An} work done on a negative or photographic pnnt to improve 
its copy value » e , the detail tone contrast, or other characteristirs 
which will affect its reproduction 

Reversal A process which reverres the tones of a silver image black for 
white and white for black, by means of bleaching the developed image 
and redevelopment of the remaining silver iialide 
Rotogravure A picture supplement printed on rotary presses by means of 
copper or coppcrplated C}lindera etched in intaglio 
Routing Removing excess metal from a photoengrav ed cut, b> means of 
a revolving cutting tool 

i?un-tn stdehead The initial words of the underlmes or picture caption set 
m bolder type They may be the first two or three words of the 
sentence or may constitute a catch phrase at the beginning 
Sans sen/ Letters which have no crosMtrokc endings Modem type 
faces with uniform strokes and without serifs 
Seale To determine what the final dunensions of a picture will be after 
enla^cmcnt or reduction 
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Screen A device used m the engraver’s camera to break up the continuous 
tones of a photo or other picture The halftone screen consists of opaque 
lines ruled on glass crossing each other at right angles and producing 
apertures through which the light from the onginal picture must pass 
to the new negative Lines per mch vary from 50 to 300, for newspaper 
work 65 13 usual The intaglio screen, used for rotogravure, is a positive 
screen, with clear rulmgs separating opaque squares 

Senf A cross-stroke termination on a letter 

Showcard colors Opaque water colors used m tones of gray for retouching 
newsphotos Also known as Miller's Grays 

Shutter A mechanical device incorporated m, or attachable to a camera 
for opening and closmg in order to expose the film 
Two commonest types Between-the-lens, metal blades in or next the lens, 
focal plane, metal or cloth curtain with variable slots, or one variable 
aperture, which travels past the film 

Silliouede A figure m halftone, moat of which appears against a pure white 
background If the figure is independent of any background, it is called 
a cutout 

Slug Key word wntten on photos, orders for halftones, page dummies, and 
cutbnes, to aid m ideatifying and assembling material The word may 
also refer to the metal slugs or leads used by the prmter to space out 
lines of type, while a type slug is a metal slug showing letters in relief 

Speed gun A device attached to the camera consisting of a mechanical or 
electric shutter tnppcr and a battery and photoflash lamp socket It 
opens the shutter and fiasbes the flash lamp synchronous!} with the 
shutter, thereby allowing mstantaneous or action exposures independent 
of external iliummation sources 

Split page The first page of the second section of a daily newspaper 

Stereotyping and easting In newspaper parlance stereotyping refers only 
to the making of the stereotype mat Papier mAchfi is forced into the 
type page to produce a mold, into which molten type metal is flowed in 
a casting box to produce the curved plate which fits onto the press 
cylmder The second part of this process is referred to as "casting the 
plate ” 

Stipples Any mode of shading by separate touches, such ns dots, dashes, or 
short hnes Stippling may be done by the artist on an original drawmg 
or may be produced by an engraving technique 

Streamline head A less formal modem beadime consisting of several Imes 
of type of unequal lengths, each set flush left, leaving white space on 
the right 

Stnp film A paper-backed roll of film used by the engraver in his process 
camera The film, which is of firm consistency, separates from the 
paper durmg the developing stage and la ready to be stripped onto glass 
for pnntmg on metal 

Suhlraclive color process The production oI colored images by the subtrac- 
tion of color from w hite employmg pigments or dyes complementary to 
the primaries to absorb light progressively from white, leaving only the 
desued colors reflected from the onginal white (all-color) surface 
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Tele-pholo lens A lens which g:iTes an image larger than that produced by 
an ordmary lens of the same apparent focal length, m other words, one 
which gi\ es a larger image than an ordinary lens a hen both are m focus 
and both at the same actual distance from the film 

Tint block A metal cut, showing a homogeneous dot structure, used for 
surprmting a color over a picture pnnted m black. 

Trans-parency A photographic image viewed by transmitted light, light 
coming through the material rather than reflected from it as with a 
paper surface A photographic negative is a transparency but the term 
13 used chiefly when speaking of positive images 

Typeface An alphabet showing a characteristic design, such as Caslon, 
Gothic, Old English, etc 

Typefamtly A group of closely related type faces 

Type-htgh Havmg the same height aa the metal type slugs used m makmg 
up the newspaper page 

Undercutting Action of the etching acid m cutting m under a protected 
surface on the metal 

Underlines The part of the picture caption which appears beneath it, 
usually in email type 

Vxev) camera A camera primarily for use on a tnpod, employing the ground 
glass for focusing and view finding 

Wash^ff relief A subtractive color prmting process using bichromated 
gelatin pnnting raatncea — which allow easy printing of duplicate color 
pnnts — in which the exposed halide of the gelatin emulsion is rendered 
insoluble in warm water Photographic density venation of the print 
IS thereby converted to presence or absence of gelatin deposit, which 
absorbs and pnnts dye in proportion to its amount 

Wide-angle lens A lens which subtends a wide angle of view, a lens mclud* 
mg an angle ofview of about 70 deg to 80 deg or over would be classified 
as a wide-angle lens 

ll irephoto The Associated Press copynghted trade name for a newsphoto 
transferred to a distant pomt by telephone wires The transfer is 
effected by reflecting mmute portions of the aartsce of the photo into a 
photoelectnc cell, which converts the light mto electncal impulsions 
Other laige news services now transmit photos by such a process, using 
the designation “wired photos ” 
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Aberration ollens, 61 
Accelerator (used in developing), 70 
Action pictures, 30, 32, 35, ST'-SO 
Addams, Jane, 7 
Additive color proce«is, 77 
Advertising, in page layouts, large 
format, 281-288 
tabloid, 297, 298 
use of photos, 389 
Airbrush, 147, 148 
Airbrusbing, 148 
Alco-Gravurc, 366, 363 
Ambition, 34 
Angle shot, 38-40 
Aperture of lens, 60 
Art desk, 13 
Assignment sheet, 11 
Assignments, 118, 124 
Associated Press, 19, 330 
Astigmatism of lens, "astigmats,” 61 
AsjTnmetnc layout, 214 
Atlantic ^f<mlhil/, 278 
“Automatic” amateur camera, 88 
Ayer Typographical Contest, 253 

B 

Background of news, 292 
Balance mlajout, 213 
Ballard proce'is, 366 
Banum crown glass, 61 
Basmg cuts, 249 

Beauty pictures (cosmetics), 331 
Ben Day color work, 187, 376^383 
Ben Day paper, 189 
Ben Day screens, 186-188 
Bernhard, Lucian, 241 
"Big Bertha” lens, 135 
Black, Justice Hugo L , 46 


Black letter, 241 
Bodom type, 240 
Body t 3 T)e, 242 
Boise Capital News, 256 
Bnghtness range, 48, 62, 69 
Brisbane, Arthur, 252 
British newspapers, 303 
Brownie, 55 
Bruckcr, Herbert, 19S 

C 

Cabinet portraits, 36 
Calibrated points, 60 
Camera, principle of, 54 
Camera lucida, 23G 
Camera obscura, 56 
“Candid” photos, 36, 91 
Capitol (Washington, D C), 95 
Captions, 242-249 
for picture page, 332 
Carbro process, SO 
Cartooning with photos, 387 
Characteristic cun e, 66 
Charcoal screen, 185 
Chicago (111 ) Daily Times, 194, 273 
Chromatic aberration, 61 
QassiScation of photos, 404 
Color (light or pigment), 73 
m ads, 382 

eariy use in newspapers, 372 
with halftone, 378 
with line cuts, 377 
m neiTspapers, 372-383 
Color blind film , 64 
Color camera (engrai er’s), 374 
Color copy preparation, 379 
Color gravure, 80 
Color halftone, 167-170, 373 
Color phenomena, 73 
Color photography, 72 
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Color print, 76 

Color pnntinE 374, 375, 3S0-382 
Color rendition m monochrome, 64, 
Co 

Color work with Ben Daj, 376-383 
Colored comics, 377 

{See also Color with Ime cuts) 
Colored inks, 380*382 
Columbii J/tsjowrtan, 312 
Columbia University, 258 
Columnists, 322 
Commercial photos, Ians, 389 
Composition in newsphotos, 132 
Composograph (or composite), 392 
394 

Gontax (camera), 88, 92, 155, 139 
Content of nensphoto, 30, 32, 93 
Continuities, 336 
Continuity layout, 211 
Contrast, 48, 99^101 
Copj for color work, 370 
Copy values, 30. 44, 93, 147-150 
floto, 3o7 

Copying camera, 113 
Copying halftones, 47, 113 
Copynght law, 393 
Copyrighting commercial photos, 
399 

Copv righting newsphotos, 397 
Cosmetics photos, 331 
Country tabloid, 20 
Court photography , 387 
Courtroom photo"*, 12S 
Cover value of split page, 320 
Cover-jacket, front page, 268 
Cnmc flic of photos, 414 
Cnme photos, 393 
Cropping photos, 395 
Cut bank, 218 
Cutlme tvpo, 213 
Cutlmps, 242-219 

Cub*, filing saving, discarding, 418 
as filler, 29C 

D 

D-72, no 

DailjGraphte (N Y C), 171 


Ztet/yiVeicsfN Y 0,272,273,277, 
316, 362 

Dana, Charles A , 385 
Darkroom, 105, 138 
Departmentalized news, 257-259, 
28S, 289, 293, 29S 
Depth, 49, 52 
of focus, 57, 58 
Des Moines Register, 288, 302 
Des Moines Tnbnne, 288 
Detail m photos, 46 
Developer, 63 
Developing tank, 107, 109 
Development, developers, 70, 110, 
111 

Dewey, Dr John, 26S 
Diaphragm, 55, 59 
Dimension in photos, 48 
Dionne Quintuplets, 160-152, 398 
Discarding photos, 403 
Display in picture layout, 212 
Doctor blade, 367, 869 
Dodging, 101 
Dogs, 32 

Double printing, 247, 272 
Drop-outs (pure white highlights), 
178-184 
Dufay film, 79 
Dimiinying pages, 202 
“Dust bowl” pages, 288 

L 

Lilitions, numher of, 203 
tdilor and Publisher, 18, 381 
Lditonal page layout, 301-314 
Hon, 70 

Lmotion in photos, 36 
nmuNioii, 63, 112 

Lnglioh newspapers, 303, 305, 307, 
309 

rngraver'a color camera, 374 
Inlnrgcrs, enlarging, 72, 107, 144 
Fnlviging lights, 108, 113 
Lquipoient, 134 
t^ape, 3-4 

I tching machines, 375 
Ethics m news photography, 385- 
391 
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ExposMie, 55, 66 
Exposure meter, 69 
Exposures for copying, 114 

F 

F numbers, 59 
Faked photos, 391-394 
Farrar, Gilbert P , 381 
Fashion pictures, 330, 331 
Feature pictures, 39, 41—13, 130, 131 
Filing cuts, 418, 419 
Filing mats of photos, 419 
Filmg negatives, 420, 421 
Filmg photo prints, 403-418 
alphabetically, 404-418 
by date, 403, 404 
Film, 55, 61 
Filters, 63, 93 
Fmng, 71 
Flash bulbs, 85 

Flash synchronizer, 85, 133, 136, 138, 
139 

Flood, Ohio Valley 1937, 24, 51 
Fluorescent Mazda lamp, lOS 
Tocal length, 56 
Focus, 45, 66, 57 
Focusing (automatic cams), 108 
“Fog/’ 70, 71, 100 
Folding camera, 87 
Fohnet Graflex Corp , 85 
Foreign photo sources, IS 
Foreign photos ( film g), 407 
Foreign pictures, IS 
Format of newspapers, 196, 199 
Front page, tabloid, 271-277 
Front page "balance,” 196 
Front page functions, 254, 257, 201 
Front page lay out, 203 
Front page problems, 232-277 
Front page treatments, 261-271 
large format, 294 
Future book, 11 

G 

Gallup, Dr George. 203, 255, 267, 
280. 370 

Gamboge, 377, 378 


Gamma, 71 
Gist, 25S 

Glendale News-Press, 253 

Glossy pnnt, 44 

Glycine, 70 

Gothic type, 240 

Goudy, Fredcnc W , 240 

Goudy type, 240 

Government photos, 18 

Graflex (camera), 89, 91, 135, 139 

Graphic (see Speed graphic) 

H 

Halftone color, 373 
Halftone engraving^ 163-170 
Halftone pnnt as copy , 47 
Halftone screen, 46, 47 
Harper's Maffanne, 278 
Hart, Prof Albert Bushnell, 119 
Headline type, 241 
Herald-Tribune (NYC), 253 
Hindenburg disaster, 32, 116, 198 
Hoff, Charles, photographer, 116 
Hollyivood pictures, 43, 331 
Horror in photos, 38S 
Humorous pictures, 43 
Hydroqumone, 70 
Hypo, 71 

I 

Identification of photos, 394 
Inside page layouts, 280-299 
Intaglio etching, 362-367 
Intaglio screen, 364 
Interlocking heads, 283-283 

3 

JohtdcR, liouts, 22 
Jotimal (N Y C ), 254 
Jumping stones, 270 

K 

Kabcl type, 240 

Kansas City -Star, 176, 200, 207, 209 
Kodnehrome film, 79 
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L 

Law and newsphotos, 385 391, 394- 
399 

Layout, page, 193, 200-205 
editonal pages, 301-314 
front page, 203, 261-271, 294 
tabloid front page, 271-277 
tabloid inside pages, 297 
picture, 208 222 
all insert, 232 
asymmetric, 214 
balance, 213 
centralized interest, 209 
continuities, 210 
display, 212 
mechanica of, 224 
motion, 219 
paints, 224 
pastedown, 225 
wjtli inserts, 228 
pattern, 218 

photomontage, 209, 229-233, 
275 

picture shapes, 217 
progressive interest, 210 
rythm, 219, 220 
separate cuts, 225 
eimuUaneous effect, 209 
sustained interest, 210 
symmetric, 213 
texture, 222 
three-dimensional, 221 
tools, 224 

transparent paper, 237 
unity, 215 

Leica (camera), 88, 95, 135, 139 
Lens, 55, 66, 135-137 
aperture, 60 
astigmatism, 61 
“Big Bertha,” 135 
calibrated points, 60 
chromatic aberration, 61 
“Protar,” 61 
speed, 58 

spherical aberration, 61 
telephoto, 86, 135, 136 
wide-angle, 86, 138, 139 


Lens, Zeiss-Tessar, 93 
Libel in newsphotos, 394-397 
Life magazine, 29, 247, 355 
Lighting, 48, 96, 98-100 
in studio, 137-140 
Xiigbtmng photo, 121 
Lmdbergh, Charles A , 412 
Lme engraving, 159—163 
Lithography, 170 
Los Angeles Times, 253 
Luminosities, 94, 96, 97 

M 

McMurtne, Douglas C , 197 

“Magic Eye” (camera), 135, 137 

Masthead, 302 

Mats, feature page, 347 

Mental images, 49 

Mercury vapor lamp, 108, 113 

Mesh gram screen, 185 

Metol, 70 

Metro type, 241 

Miller, Hugh, 361 

Miniature cameras, 87, 88, 90, 135, 
139 

Wirrof (NYC), 272 
Missouri tabloid, 26 
Modeling m photos, 49 
Models for photos, 393 
Monochromatic color rendition, 64, 
65 

Montreal iSlar, 207 
Morgan, J P , 388 
Motion m layout, 219 
Movi&«tnp, 38, 324 
Music articles, ait for, 349 

N 

Nameplate, 263, 265 
N E A (Senpps-Howard), 398 
Negative, 62 

New York Daily N«i£!s,272, 273, 277, 
316, 362 

New Yofk HeTald~Tnbnn^, 253 

New York Journal, 254 

New York Post, 302 

New York Ttmes, 268, 277, 292, 343 
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New Yox^World-Telegram, 232, 302, 
318, 326 

News classification (sec Departmen- 
tali 2 ed news) 

News features {tee Feature pictures) 
News ^alue3, 30, 32, 33, 39 
Newspaper planning, 290, 291 
Newsphotos as filler, 296 
News-Week, 252 
Noyes, Frank B , 19 ^ 

Numerical file of photos, 414 

O 

Offset printing, 172-175 
"One-shot" color camera, 79 
Opposite editorial page, large format, 
314-316 
tabloid, 316 

Organization for newsphoto cover* 
age, 10-26 

Orthochromatic film, 64 
Osborne, John W, 171 

P 

Page dummy, 223 
Page layout {see Layout) 

Page One problems, 252-277 
Pamters, early and modem, 49 
Paintings, 29, 49, 51 
Panchromatic film, 64, 68, 112 
Panel arrangement of ads, 281, 283, 
284, 294 

Paper for photo pnnting, 112, 138 
Paraphenalm-diammc, 70 
Pater, Walter, 190 
Pattern in layout, 218 
People file of photos, 413 
Personality in photos, 30, 32, 39 
Perspective, 49, 52 
Photoelectnc cefi, 20 
Photoengravnng, 157-170 
Photographic "essay," 131 
Photolithography, 171 
Photomontage, 209, 229-231, 233, 
275 

Pictonal reporting, 25 


Picture desk, 13 

Picture editor, 13-15, 29, 49, 342 
Picture laj out (see Layout) 

Picture page, 332 

Picture shapes, 217 

Planography, 170-175 

Post (NYC), 302 

Prcserv'atjve used m developing, 70 

Print-dncr, 106 

PniUing Art Qiiarierl}/, 381 

Printing photos, 62, 72 

Pnvacy, rights of, 389 

“Protar” lens, 61 

Pyro, 70 

R 

Radio, 4 

“Rainy day” photos, 49 
Range finder, 85, 80, 8$ 

Rating photos, feature, 43 
news. 80 

Real estate pages, 205 
Red Cross, 41 
Reducer, 62 
Reducing photos, 145 
Releases of photo rights, 390 
Retouching photos, 147-154 
Richmond (Va ) Timet-Dxspaieh, 
259, 282, 288, 293 
Rolleiflex (camera), 92 
Roosevelt, Franklin D , 31, 194, 387, 
410-412 

Roosevelt, Mrs Franklm D , 7 
Rotogravure, 41, 80, 353-369 
captions, 360 
color, 362, 363 
continiutics, 856 
engraving, 362, 363 
function, 355 
inks, 361 
layouts, 358 
press work, 368 
responsibilities, 355 
Rube], Ira W , 172 
Rubel Offset Press, 172 
Run-in sidehead, 246 
Rhythm in layout, 219, 220 
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S 

St Louia Post Dispatch, 370 
Sans-serif type, 240 
Scaling photos, 144-146, 235, 236 
School page art, 349 
Screens, 46, 47 
special types, 1S4 
Senefelder, Aloys, 170 
Sex, 34 

Shutter of camera, 55 
Silver halide, 62, 64 
Simpson, Wallis, 400 

(See aho Cnglish papers) 
Simulated news shots, 391 393 
Slug, 142 

Smythe, Willard Grayson, 381 
Society pages, 205 
Society photos, 36 
Sources of nensphotos, 17, 18 
Spanish Amcncaa War, 372 
Speed dry ink, 368 
Speed graphic (camera), 84, 91, 135, 
139 

Speed gun, 85, 136, 139 
Spherical aberration. Cl 
Split ptge treatment, 318-322 
Sports pages, 324-326 
Sports photo file, 414, 415 
Sports photography, 92 
Sports pictures, 37 
“Spot news’’ photo, 33 
Stained print, 377 
State, photo Wes, 416 
Stercaacopic vwion, 49 
Stereotyping for color work, 374-376 
Stipples, 185 
Storing cuts, 248 
Streamlining, 4 
Studio camera, 137 
Studio head, 11 
Subtractive color process, 77 
Sunday pages, 205 
Sundaj paper, 336-3'jO 
front page layouts, 340 
function, 33S 
line up of sections, 339 
news rcvitw, 3i3 


Sunday paper, popular features, 346 
society section, 344 
special articles, 341, 342 
tabloid magazine, 347 
theater and movies, 348 
travel and schools, 349 
Sunday paper photos, 36 
Sunlight, 48 

Surface pnnting, theory of, 174 
Surv^s of reader reaction, 255, 267 
Survival, 34 
Symmetnc layout, 213 

T 

Table of contents of the newspaper, 
260 

Tabloid advertising, 297 
Tabloid front page, 271-277 
Tabloid halftones, 298, 299 
Tabloid inside pages, 297 
Telephoto lens, 86, 135, 139 
Tempo (type face), 241 
Texture m layout, 221 
Three-dimensional layout, 221 
Time magazine, 252, 289, 343 
Tint block, 188 
Toledo Ntns Bee, 253 
Tone range, 48, 62, 69, 94-102 
Transparency, 69, 74, 79, 80 
Travel-page art, 349 
Tn Pac film, 79 
TVinney, Gene, 392 
Type, 239-249 
body type, 242 
cuUines, 242 
headlines, 241 

U 

Unity m lajout, 215 
V 

“Vestns” disaster, 116 
“View” camera, 91, 137 
Vogue type, 241 
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Washington Monument (Washing- 
ton, DC), 121 

Washington (DC) Neus, 276, 316 
Washington (DC) Post, 152 
W'ashington (DC) Star, 292 
W'ash-off relief process, 80 
Weiss, Adolph, 368 
Wide-angle lens, 86, 138, 139C? 
Windsor, Duke of (King Edward 
VIII), 392, 400, 412 
(See also English papers) 


Wirephotos, 18-26 
Wisconsin State Journal, 220 
Woman’s page art, 32S-332 
World-Telegram (NYC), 232, 302, 
318, 322 

World War photo fake, 391 
Y 

“\ellon ” journalism, 372 
Z 

Zeiss Tessar lens, 93 



